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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 
This purpose is accomplished principally 
through its publications and by the mainte- 
nance of a Reference Collection which 
furnishes on request information on current 
international problems. 


Recently increased attention has been focused 
on the field of international affairs with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of international 
organization through the publication of this 
journal. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA’ 


WILLIAM HENDERSON 


I 


One of the major premises of United 
States policy in Southeast Asia, as it has 
evolved during the past few years, appears 
to be that effective regional organization 
is a practical political possibility. To an 
increasing extent we have sought to im- 
plement policy objectives in the area 
through the development of regional in- 
stitutions. Thus the United States took 
the lead in the negotiation of the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty (the 
Manila Pact), which is a mutual security 
arrangement for the defense of South- 
east Asia against aggression by means of 
armed attack or subversion. In the eco- 
nomic field we joined, after an initial 
period of hesitation, in the British Com- 
monwealth-sponsored Colombo Plan for 
Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia. While Ameri- 
can economic assistance to Asian coun- 
tries has always been, and still is, extended 
primarily on a bilateral basis, the govern- 
ment let it be known early in 1955 that it 
would be prepared to establish a special 
regional fund of about $200 million to be 
used for projects benefiting more than 
one country, if the nations concerned 
could themselves devise a satisfactory pro- 
gram. The fact that the Simla Confer- 
ence, called soon thereafter by India to 
discuss the American proposal, failed to 
Wittiam HeEnperson is Research Associate and 


Director of Meetings at the Covacil oc Foreign 
Relations, Inc., New York. 


1 This article is based on a paper originally presented 
by the author at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Far Eastern Association at Washington, D.C., March 
29-31, 1955. 


reach agreement on regional use of the 
fund does not negate the general impres- 
sion of American concern for a regional 
approach. 

Is this a valid approach? Is there a 
sufficiently strong sentiment for regional- 
ism in Southeast Asia to serve as a basis 
for major aspects of United States policy? 
Most commentators have tended to doubt 
it. They have emphasized the many 
factors which divide the countries of 
Southeast Asia, and minimized the pros- 
pects for developing regional institutions. 
Southeast Asia as a region possesses little 
underlying unity. Formidable geographic 
barriers inhibit ease of communications 
within the area. The economies of the 
various countries are competitive rather 
than complementary. Striking racial, 
linguistic, religious and cultural differ- 
ences separate their peoples, while his- 
torical animosities dating from the pre- 
colonial period (Burman versus Thai, 
Khmer versus Annamite) survive to be- 
cloud contemporary relations among the 
various states. Western Europe, for all 
its national differences, exhibits far more 
basic homogeneity than Southeast Asia, 
and there the movement for greater re- 
gional unity has just begun to bear fruit. 
What, then, can be expected of Southeast 
Asia? Furthermore, its component parts 
have only recently regained their national 


2 The term Southeast Asia is commonly applied to 
that part of Asia which lies east of India and south of 
China. It includes Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia 
(and the disputed territory of West New Guinea), the 
Philippines, the component parts of former French 
Indochina (North and South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia), and also the British dependencies of North 
Borneo, the crown colony of Singapore and Portuguese 
Timor. 
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freedom after more or less lengthy periods 
of colonial servitude. They are jealous 
of their hard won sovereignty, and in- 
tensely suspicious of attempts to take it 
away from them again. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, if they are reluctant 
to compromise their freedom by partici- 
pation in regional associations. 

One of the strongest expressions of this 
point of view was made by Nathaniel 
Peffer in the August 1954 issue of this 
journal. Writing on the practicability of 
a regional security organization for South- 
east Asia, he states that he does “not be- 
lieve there is such a thing as Southeast 
Asia except for cartographic purposes,” 
and that he does “not think there is in 
the area a basis for any (diplomatic and 
military) strategy that can be at all effec- 
tive”. If it is the object of United States 
policy to establish “a functioning organ- 
ism for effective action, plainly the out- 
look is not promising. . . . It may even be 
said that the whole question is unreal. Is 
it not assuming a great deal to say that 
there is a question at all?” Peffer con- 
cludes that “a Southeast Asia organiza- 
tion in 1954 is a rhetorical device, not a 
political fact”.’ Leaving aside the ques- 
tion whether Peffer has correctly inter- 
preted the nature of the Manila Pact, 
which the present writer considers pri- 
marily a vehicle for the extension of an 
American guarantee to Southeast Asia 
rather than the basis for a NATO-like 
military structure, there is no doubt that 
he states a case having much support 
among students of Southeast Asian poli- 
tics. 

The case is undeniably impressive,’ and 
it would certainly be a mistake to under- 

3 Nathaniel Peffer, ‘‘Regional Security in Southeast 
Asia,’’ International Organization, VIII, p. 311-315. See 


also Guy Wint, ‘South Asia: Unity and Disunity,”’ 
International Conciliation, November 1954 (No. 500), 


Pp. 129-191. 
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estimate the great difficulties which stand 
in the way of developing effective re- 
gional institutions in Southeast Asia. 
There is, however, another side to the 
coin. In the first place, the nations of 
Southeast Asia do share a similar colonial 
background. There are times when it 
would appear that its most consequential 
manifestations are the negative senti- 
ments of resentment against the former 
colonial overlords and morbid suspicion 
of any attempt, real or imagined, to re- 
assert Western control. But just below 
the surface are a plenitude of more sub- 
stantial problems, all of them in large 
measure a common inheritance from the 
colonial past: political inexperience and 
instability, social disintegration and un- 
rest, economic backwardness and poverty. 
Such circumstances could serve—if indeed 
they do not already—as the foundation 
for the growth of regional cooperation. 
What at present seems an outmoded, 
parochial preoccupation with the preser- 
vation of untrammelled independence 
could become the basis for acceptance of 
mutual limitations on sovereignty in or- 
der to safeguard the substance of liberty 
against external threat; and the compan- 
ionship of misery has more than once led 
to joint effort in the search for solutions 
to shared problems. Finally, political 
power in the countries of Southeast Asia 
is now largely in the hands of modern- 
ized élite groups that are themselves the 
product of the western impact. There 
exists among them a unity of outlook 
which transcends in large measure their 
undoubted racial, linguistic and cultural 
diversity. 

In the last analysis, a convincing an- 

4 The present writer has himself subscribed to this 
point of view, unfortunately without sufficient qualifica- 
tion, in a recent publication. See William Henderson, 


‘“‘New Nations of Southeast Asia,’’ Headline Series, 
March-April 1955 (No. 110), p. 54-55. 
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swer to our question cannot be arrived 
at by weighing abstractly and a priori the 
various factors making for unity and dis- 
unity in Southeast Asia. There is no way 
accurately to assign to each factor its 
proper weight in the balance. Nor, un- 
fortunately, can an examination of the 
international record of the several coun- 
tries be conclusive as to their attitude 
toward regional organization. The time 
span is too brief. Except for Thailand, 
the nations of Southeast Asia are all new- 
comers to the international stage. Malaya 
is not yet free, and the degree of sover- 
eignty possessed by the succession states 
of former French Indochina is at best 
equivocal. The development of regional- 
ism in Southeast Asia has naturally lagged 
behind the tempo set in western Europe 
and the western hemisphere. In fact, 
there is not a single example of a regional 
arrangement made up exclusively of 
Southeast Asian states that would con- 
form to the definition set down in a re- 
cent article by Norman J. Padelford: 
Broadly speaking, a regional arrangement 
in the sphere of international politics may 
be described as an association of states, 
based upon location in a given geographi- 
cal area, for the safeguarding or promo- 
tion of the participants. The terms of this 
type of association are fixed by a treaty 
or other agreement.’ 


On the other hand, the countries of 
Southeast Asia have participated—to an 
extent that is perhaps surprising—in 
regional organizations and other associa- 
tions which, while not exclusively South- 
east Asian, have as one of their main focal 
points the general area of Southeast Asia. 
It may be worth while to survey the rec- 
ord of their participation in such coopera- 
tive ventures since the end of World War 


II. While it is too early to reach any final 
conclusions, we can perhaps discern 
enough evidence to form the basis for 
some kind of interim judgment. 

In the pages which follow, attention 
will be given to a variety of regional en- 
terprises, embracing different geographi- 
cal areas, in which the countries of 
Southeast Asia have taken an important 
part. The pattern of their participation 
tends to bear out Padelford’s observation 
in the article cited above that nations 
more readily cooperate in regional ar- 
rangements for economic and security 
purposes than for the settlement of politi- 
cal problems. 


II 


General political conferences are one of 
the principal forms of regional associa- 
tion in which Southeast Asian countries 
have taken part during the past ten years. 
There have been three such conferences: 
the Asian Relations Conference at New 
Delhi in 1947, the Conference of Asian, 
Australasian and Middle Eastern Nations 
on the Indonesian Question at New 
Delhi in 1949, and the Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung in 1955. Each of 
them enjoyed wide publicity. Southeast 
Asian delegations played prominent roles 
at all three meetings, and it is likely that 
informed opinion in the area still con- 
siders them to be the high points of re- 
gional cooperation since the war. There 
is no doubt, moreover, that the confer- 
ences had a major effect in dramatizing 
to the world at large the new status of the 
formerly dependent peoples of Asia and 
their hostility to colonialism wherever it 
still persists. Furthermore, the Confer- 
ence on the Indonesian Question clearly 
contributed to the ultimate resolution of 


S Norman J. Padelford, ‘‘Regional Organization and the United Nations,’’ International Organization, VII, 


Pp. 203-216. 
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an important international dispute by 
helping to mobilize Asia and world senti- 
ment against the Dutch in their long 
drawn out quarrel with Indonesia. These 
conferences did not, however, lead to the 
establishment of important permanent in- 
stitutions or formal associations, and few 
if any outstanding problems among the 
participants were settled at their sessions. 
Still, they were indicative of a willingness 
on the part of the nations of Asia to join 
in regional discussions of broad political, 
social and economic questions. 

The Asian Relations Conference, which 
met at New Delhi in March 1947, was 
the first of these conferences. Ostensibly 
it was a non-official gathering convened 
under the auspices of the Indian Council 
of World Affairs for the discussion of 
common Asian problems and Asia’s posi- 
tion in the postwar world. But in fact 
Prime Minister Nehru of India played a 
leading role in organizing the conference 
in response to a vague but widespread 
feeling among the newly independent 
and soon-to-be independent nations of 
Asia that such a meeting could serve a 
useful purpose at the time. Delegations 
from twenty-eight countries’ attended, al- 
though it is probable that none of them 
could have defined exactly the reasons 
which brought them together. Discus- 
sions revealed that there were wide areas 
of agreement among the participants, 
especially on such general topics as coloni- 
alism, democracy and economic develop- 
ment. But the undeniably powerful 
sentiment for pan-Asian solidarity was 
not strong enough to hide the many is- 
sues which separated Asian countries. No 
progress whatsoever was made on the 


® Southeast Asia was represented by delegations from 
Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and two from Indochina: one from the communist- 
dominated Republic of Vietnam and the other a pro- 
French delegation representing Cochinchina, Laos and 
Cambodia. 
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creation of a formal Asian Union, a proj- 
ect warmly espoused by some delegates, 
Neither the Indians nor Chinese were 
prepared to concede leadership to the 
other, the Arabs were uninterested, and 
the Southeast Asians frankly afraid that 
such an arrangement would mean the 
end of their freedom almost before it had 
been won. As one Burmese put it, “It 
was terrible to be ruled by a Western 
power, but it was even more so to be 
ruled by an Asian power.” In the end 
the conference accomplished little of a 
practical nature. It gave rise to two new 
unofficial bodies, an Institute of Asian 
Studies and an Asian Relations Organi- 
zation, neither of which has since played 
a conspicuous role. The intention of hold- 
ing a second conference at Hangchow, 
China, in 1949 failed to materialize. 
Shortly after the Netherlands launched 
its second “police action” against the 
Indonesian Republic in December 1948, 
Prime Minister Nehru, who had been a 
consistent and outspoken opponent of 
Dutch policy in the archipelago, con- 
voked an emergency conference of nine- 
teen countries at New Delhi to discuss 
the crisis. The Conference of Asian, Aus- 
tralasian and Middle Eastern Nations on 
the Indonesian Question met in January 
1949. Unlike the Asian Relations Con- 
ference, it was an official meeting limited 
to the representatives of recognized gov- 
ernments. The delegates found little 
difficulty in reaching agreement on the 
Indonesian crisis, and quickly passed a 
firm but moderate resolution setting forth 
their position. Other resolutions were 
adopted urging the participating govern- 
ments to maintain close contact through 


™ Quoted in Werner Levi, Free India in Asia, 
Minneapolis, 1952, p. 38. 

§ Southeast Asia was represented by delegations from 
Burma and the Philippines only. Thailand sent an 
observer. 
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normal diplomatic channels and at the 
UN until the Indonesian dispute had 
been satisfactorily resolved, and calling 
upon them to explore “ways and means 
of establishing suitable machinery, hav- 
ing regard to the areas concerned, for 
promoting consultation and cooperation 
within the framework of the UN.” As 
has already been noted, the Conference 
on the Indonesian Question had a definite 
influence on the eventual settlement of 
the Dutch-Indonesian dispute. Its reso- 
lution on the establishment of regional 
machinery, however, led to nothing. 
The African-Asian Conference at Ban- 
dung was the most spectacular of the 
three general political conferences. The 
idea of holding it was originally put for- 
ward by Prime Minister Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo of Indonesia at the first meeting 
of the so-called Colombo Powers (dis- 
cussed below) in the spring of 1954. A 
subsequent meeting of these countries 
(Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan) at Bogor, Indonesia, later in 
the year worked out the necessary details, 
including the complicated problem of the 
invitation list, and the conference actually 
met in April 1955. At Bogor the purposes 
to be accomplished by the Asian-African 
Conference were defined in the most gen- 
eral terms: “To promote goodwill and 
cooperation among the nations of Asia 
and Africa. .. . To consider social, eco- 
nomic and cultural problems and rela- 
tions of the countries represented. . . . To 
consider problems of special interest to 
Asian and African peoples, for example, 
problems affecting national sovereignty 
and of racialism and colonialism. . . . To 
view the position of Asia and Africa in 
the world today and the contribution they 
_ * Quoted in Milton W. Meyer, ‘‘Regional Coopera- 
tion in Southeast Asia,’ Columbia Journal of Inter- 


national Affairs, Spring 1949 (Vol. III, No. 2), p. 74. 
% New York Times, December 30, 1954. 


can make to the promotion of world 
peace and cooperation.”” This was, in 
short, a reversion to the concept under- 
lying the Asian Relations Conference of 
1947, but on the official level and with 
wider geographical representation. The 
conference really had no specific objec- 
tive. 1954 was a year of acute crisis in 
Asian affairs, and the sponsoring govern- 
ments apparently hoped that a broadly 
based conference of Asian and African 
nations might be able to make some con- 
tribution to the discouraging search for 
peace in Asia. 

Twenty-nine nations,” totalling more 
than half the population of the globe, 
were represented at Bandung, and the 
proceedings of the conference received ex- 
tensive coverage in the world press. From 
the point of view of establishing once and 
for all the new status of the Asian and 
African nations in international politics 
and their claim to a place in the counsels 
of the nations, Bandung must be put down 
as a resounding success. It provided as 
well a remarkable boost to the pride and 
self-esteem of hundreds of millions of 
peoples just emerging from colonial 
bondage. With respect to the concrete 
problems of contemporary international 
relations, the conference would appear to 
have been less fruitful. Broad agreement 
was reached on a variety of questions re- 
lating to economic and cultural coopera- 
tion, human rights and self-determina- 
tion, colonialism, membership in the UN, 
and disarmament. In so far as these agree- 
ments related to problems among the 
participating nations, their significance 
depended upon the extent of subsequent 
implementation; where they dealt with 
issues involving non-participants, their 

11 Including delegations from Burma, Cambodia, Indo- 


nesia, Laos, the Philippines, Thailand, North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam. 
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impact could not be measured. But on 
the overriding issue of the cold war, 
Bandung had little to offer. If the con- 
ference sponsors had hoped to find gen- 
eral agreement on an independent line in 
international, and particularly Asian, af- 
fairs between the Soviet bloc and the 
west, to create an “area of peace” in the 
world, they clearly failed to do so. Dis- 
cussion brought out sharp differences of 
opinion among the delegations on this 
issue, and power alignments in the cold 
war remained much as before. The neu- 
tralists, headed by India and Indonesia, 
made few if any converts.” 

In a sense, the most significant thing 
about the three pan-Asian conferences 
was the fact that they were held. They 
won for the recently independent nations 
of Asia some recognition of their new 
position in world affairs, and demon- 
strated the readiness of these nations to 
consult with each other on questions of 
common concern. On the other hand, the 
conferences did not lead to the settlement 
of many important issues among the 
countries of Asia or to the development 
of permanent regional arrangements. 
These meetings arose out of an ill-defined 
sense of Asian solidarity springing from 
a shared colonial past and common re- 
sentment against the west. There is much 
reality to this sentiment. But it bears 
little relation to concrete national inter- 
ests, and when put to the test has thus 
far failed to provide a sufficient founda- 
tion for a united Asia. The divisive force 
of secular interests—as, for example, be- 
tween India and Pakistan—has proved 
too strong to be overcome by emotional 


12 Communist China purported to take positive steps 
toward the settlement of several outstanding issues at 
the Bandung Conference when it offered to negotiate 
with the United States on the Formosa question, reached 
an agreement with Indonesia on the status of Chinese 
domiciled in that country, and gave assurances to several 
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fervor. The nations of Southeast Asia in 
particular, caught between the twin 
colossi of India and China, fear the in- 
evitable domination that Asian unity 
would bring. There may be future con- 
ferences of a similar kind; provision was 
made at Bandung for a second Asian- 
African meeting. But it is doubtful 
whether they will be any more produc- 
tive than their predecessors. 

The grouping known as the Colombo 
Powers, which originated in a conference 
of five Asian prime ministers in the 
spring of 1954 convened by Sir John 
Kotelawala of Ceylon, represents a geo- 
graphically more limited attempt to 
achieve a community of viewpoint 
among Asian nations on the larger issues 
of world politics. Besides Ceylon, India 
and Pakistan, two Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, Burma and Indonesia, are mem- 
bers of this grouping, which has so far 
concerned itself only to a limited extent 
with problems among the participating 
states. In origin, the Colombo Powers 
were opposed to the polarization of world 
power into two hostile blocs, and to their 
own entanglement with either of them. 
They held that workable relations could 
be established with the communist world, 
and in particular that communist China 
would not necessarily prove to be expan- 
sionist. They favored, in short, a neu- 
tralist approach to the contemporary 
power struggle between communism and 
the west. Furthermore, they sought to 
insure that “in settling Asian problems 
the interests of Asians as perceived by 
Asians, not the interests of global strategy 
or of conflicting ideologies should play 
of its neighbors against the threat of aggression. The 
long run implications of these apparently conciliatory 
gestures cannot yet be evaluated. For the text of the 


final communique of the Conference, see New York 
Times, April 26, 1955. 
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the decisive part”.” Since the initial meet- 
ing at Colombo, the five powers have 
held only one subsequent conference, 
which met at Bogor late in 1954 primarily 
to plan the Asian-African Conference at 
Bandung. Frequent informal consulta- 
tions have been held, however, among the 
governments concerned. The future of 
the grouping is uncertain. Important 
questions, such as the Kashmir dispute 
and the position of the Tamils in Ceylon, 
strain the mutual relations of its mem- 
bers. Nor are the five powers by any 
means united in their outlook on inter- 
national affairs. Pakistan especially has 
aligned itself more and more openly with 
the west during the past year, while Cey- 
lon’s uncompromisingly anti-communist 
line would seem to be at variance with 
the more nearly neutralist positions of 
India and Indonesia, and to a lesser extent 
Burma. No permanent machinery has 
been established by the Colombo Powers, 
and apparently none is contemplated. 
So far there has been no serious at- 
tempt to establish a formal political 
association among the Southeast Asian 
countries themselves. A group of South- 
east Asian delegates returning from the 
Asian Relations Conference met at Ran- 
goon at the invitation of U Aung San in 
April 1947 to discuss the basis for regional 
federation. Little progress was made, and 
the assassination of the Burmese leader 
in July deprived the nascent movement 
of strong leadership. In September a so- 
called Southeast Asia League was set up 
at Bangkok by unofficial representatives 
from Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, 
Malaya, Thailand and Vietnam, but the 
organization quickly proved to be little 
more than a communist front in support 
of revolutionary activity in Indochina. At 


a meeting of the Franco-Siamese Con- 
ciliation Commission in Washington in 
July 1947, the French proposed the crea- 
tion of a Pan-Southeast Asia Union to be 
composed of France, Thailand and its 
neighbors. But when Thailand countered 
that an independent Laos and Cambodia 
should be members of the Union, the 
scheme was quickly shelved. Many other 
proposals for a Southeast Asian political 
association have been put forward from 
time to time. On a more restricted scale, 
the project of a pan-Malayan union has 
appealed to many thinking people of 
Malay race in the Federation of Malaya. 
Fearful of their future in the Federation, 
where the Malays are already outnum- 
bered by the Chinese and Indians, they 
have looked upon union with Indonesia 
as a means of safeguarding their position 
against the encroachments of the two im- 
migrant races. 


Ill 


It is primarily in the economic and 
social fields that the nations of Southeast 
Asia have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to cooperate on a regional basis. Since 
the end of World War II they have joined 
in a wide variety of regional programs 
and organizations for the promotion of 
economic and social objectives. Except 
in one or two instances these cooperative 
undertakings have received little public- 
ity. Their work is not of the kind that 
gains headlines, despite the fact that their 
overall contribution to economic and so- 
cial well-being has been noteworthy. The 
extent of participation in such activities 
by the countries of Southeast Asia testifies 
to the high value placed on them by the 
governments concerned. The following 
discussion deals only with some of the 


13$. L. Poplai, ‘‘The Colombo Conference of South-East Asian Prime Ministers,’’ Foreign Affairs Reports, July 


1954 (Vol. III, No. 7), p. 84. 
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more important of these ventures in re- 
gional cooperation. 

One of the earliest postwar examples of 
regional economic cooperation was the 
economic organization of the British Spe- 
cial Commissioner (later Commissioner 
General) in Southeast Asia at Singapore. 
Set up initially in 1946 to deal with the 
critical food shortage in the area, the or- 
ganization gradually expanded the scope 
of its activities and ultimately registered 
significant accomplishments in many 
fields. It could claim a major share of 
the credit for having avoided famine in 
Southeast Asia during the early postwar 
period. Its most important organ was the 
Liaison Conference, at first composed ex- 
clusively of officials from British terri- 
tories in Southeast Asia but soon enlarged 
to include representatives from other 
countries. The Liaison Conference met 
monthly “to ensure a fair distribution of 
the available rice supplies and to deal with 
other food problems”." Its recommenda- 
tions with respect to rice allocations were 
subsequently passed upon by the Singa- 
pore Rice Subcommittee of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council. Sev- 
eral special regional conferences were also 
convoked to consider such questions as 
nutrition, fisheries, social welfare and sta- 
tistics. As time went on, close working 
relationships were established by the Spe- 
cial Commission’s economic organization 
with UN agencies operating in similar 
fields. 

A number of UN organs are directly 
concerned with economic and social af- 
fairs in Southeast Asia, and most coun- 
tries of the area (with the exception of 
communist-dominated North Vietnam) 
participate actively in all of them. Per- 
haps best known is the Economic Com- 


mission for Asia and the Far East, which 
was established by the Economic and 
Social Council in 1947. According to its 
terms of reference, as modified in 1952, 
ECAFE is authorized to initiate and par- 
ticipate in measures for facilitating con- 
certed action for the economic reconstruc- 
tion and development of Asia and the 
Far East, and for maintaining and 
strengthening economic relations within 
the area and with the rest of the world; 
to carry out studies of economic and tech- 
nological problems and developments 
within its area; to collect, evaluate and 
disseminate economic, technological and 
statistical information; and to perform 
such advisory services as the countries of 
the region may desire. 

As these terms of reference indicate, 
ECAFE is not an executive agency, al- 
though it does provide some technical 
assistance to individual countries on re- 
quest. It acts by consultation, research 
and recommendation. Its Secretariat car- 
ries out research projects on all kinds of 
Asian economic problems. Committees 
on Industry and Trade and on Inland 
Transport, and their several subcommit- 
tees, meet regularly. Ad hoc conferences 
have been sponsored on subjects as 
diverse as trade promotion, mineral re- 
sources, flood control and statistics. Ex- 
pert working parties have dealt with such 
problems as the mobilization of domestic 
capital and financing economic develop- 
ment. In the words of one of its leading 
officials, ECAFE strives to further eco- 
nomic development 

. . » by helping to identify specific eco- 

nomic problems, by assembling from 

within and without the region a secre- 
tariat of persons equipped to examine such 
problems, by preparing analytical studies 


4A. S. B. Olver, “‘The Special Commission in South-East Asia,’’ Pacific Affairs, September 1948 (Vol. XXI, 
No. 3), p. 287. 
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seeking causes and solutions, by advisory 
services, by convening meetings of special- 
ists, by formulating recommendations, and 
by helping governments implement those 
recommendations.” 


While it is obviously impossible to evalu- 
ate with any degree of accuracy the total 
impact of ECAFE on the economies of 
its Asian members, the extent to which 
its recommendations have been adopted 
and its services utilized suggest that its 
influence has been considerable. In addi- 
tion to preparing a large number of stud- 
ies, members of the ECAFE Secretariat 
have often given advice to member gov- 
ernments on a variety of problems, some 
of major importance. Formal ECAFE 
resolutions recommending specific gov- 
ernment action have also brought results.” 
Moreover, ECAFE has had a marked 
effect in developing a sense of regional 
unity. No doubt membership has been 
made attractive by the fact that the or- 
ganization confers many benefits while 
imposing few burdens. Nevertheless, 
participation in its multifarious activities 
has strengthened the sentiment for a re- 
gional approach to the solution of com- 
mon economic problems, and at the same 
time has broadened experience in the 
techniques of cooperative effort. 
Somewhat similar observations could 
be made concerning the activities of sev- 
eral UN specialized agencies, including 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. These 
bodies have sponsored conferences, car- 
ried out research and provided technical 


%C. Hart Schaaf, ‘‘The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East,’’ International 
Organization, VII, p. 471. 

%6 Ibid., p. 471-473. 

That is, each member country in South and South- 
east Asia. Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United 


assistance greatly benefiting the countries 
of Southeast Asia. Some have established 
regional organs, such as FAO’s Inter- 
national Rice Commission, Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, and Forestry Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Pacific, especially 
to deal with Asian problems. 

The Colombo Plan for Cooperative 
Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia is perhaps the best known 
of regional schemes for the promotion of 
economic progress in the area. It began 
in 1950 as a British Commonwealth proj- 
ect, but soon expanded far beyond its 
original geographical scope. At the 
present time all the countries of South- 
east Asia, except North Vietnam, are 
included among its membership. The 
term Colombo Plan is somewhat mislead- 
ing since it refers, not to an integrated 
program for developing the economies 
and raising the living standards of par- 
ticipating nations in the region, but rather 
to the sum of their individual plans. Each 
country" devises and executes its own pro- 
gram, and makes its own arrangements 
for financing it. The greater part of the 
various plan budgets are financed domes- 
tically, while foreign assistance is given 
and received entirely on a bilateral basis. 
The United States contribution is the 
sum of its aid to member countries in the 
region for economic development. 

Nevertheless the Plan has important 
cooperative aspects. Its principal organ 
is the Consultative Committee, which is 
an annual meeting of the representatives 
of participating governments rather than 
a continuing organization. At its sessions 
the Consultative Committee reviews what 
has been accomplished during the preced- 


Kingdom and the United States are also members, but 
they are contributors rather than recipients of develop- 
ment assistance. In all likelihood the role of Japan, 
which was recently admitted to membership, will also 
be that of a contributor. 
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ing year, the difficulties that have been 
encountered, and the changes which the 
countries of the area have made in their 
development programs. Similarly the 
tasks and problems in the period ahead 
are assessed, the prospects for external 
assistance appraised, and the likelihood of 
achieving planned goals estimated. While 
the Consultative Committee can hardly 
be compared to the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation, it has 
nevertheless proved a useful addition to 
existing machinery for regional coopera- 
tion. Without the spur it has furnished, 
several countries of the area might never 
have developed concrete, realistic plans 
for economic development. Indeed, this 
may eventually appear as the principal 
contribution which the Colombo Plan has 
made. In addition, the Consultative 
Committee has provided a forum in 
which the participating countries have 
been able to render real help to each other 
in carrying out their several programs. 
Through the exchange of experience they 
have learned much from one another in 
dealing with essentially similar problems. 
They have also demonstrated a willing- 
ness to alter their development plans when 
the desirability for this type of action has 
been brought out by friendly discussion. 
It nevertheless remains true that each 
member retains final responsibility for 
the planning and implementation of its 
own program. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation 
Scheme, which is administered by a 
Council for Technical Cooperation com- 
posed of representatives from participat- 
ing governments, and operates through 
a Bureau whose headquarters are at 
Colombo. Its purpose is to help fill the 


18 For an extended discussion of the Colombo Plan, 
see Antonin Basch, ‘“‘The Colombo Plan: A Case of 
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need for the knowledge and skills essen- 
tial to developing the economies of South 
and Southeast Asia. Assistance under the 
Scheme takes the form of arranging for 
the supply of experts (who are either 
brought from western countries or ex- 
changed within the area) to help in carry- 
ing out development programs; for the 
provision of teachers and equipment to 
expand training facilities in the area; and 
for sending Asians abroad for specialized 
training. By the end of March 1955, 352 
experts and 2,122 training places had been 
provided under the Scheme.” 

United States policy since the end of 
World War II has been to carry out its 
aid programs to Asian countries on a 
bilateral basis. But an attempt, which 
ultimately proved unsuccessful, was made 
during the first half of 1955 to get started 
on a regional approach to the problem. 
Following signature of the Manila Pact 
in September 1954, the United States pro- 
jected an augmented program of eco- 
nomic assistance for the “arc of Free 
Asia” to complement its military policies 
for combating the threat of communism 
in this area. Early in 1955 the govern- 
ment made known a plan to set up a 
special regional fund of approximately 
$200 million for Asian economic develop- 
ment, in addition to the regular bilateral 
aid programs that would continue to con- 
stitute the bulk of American economic 
assistance. The Asians themselves were 
to devise projects for efficient utilization 
of the fund. Responding quickly to the 
hint, India issued invitations to several 
Asian nations to discuss the use of Ameri- 
can aid, with particular attention to the 
proposed regional fund, at a conference 
at Simla in May. Delegations represent- 
ing British Borneo, Cambodia, Indonesia, 


Regional Economic Cooperation,’’ International Organi- 
zation, IX, p 1-18. 
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Laos, Malaya and South Vietnam at- 
tended from Southeast Asia. The Philip- 
pines sent an observer, while Burma 
declined to participate. 

The Simla Conference failed to achieve 
any positive results. In their final com- 
munique, which was adopted unani- 
mously, the delegates paid lip service to 
the principle of a regional approach to 
economic development while eschewing 
concrete steps in the present instance. As 
summed up in a press release, the con- 
ference 

. recognized that the development of 
every country in the region was linked 

with the development of the region as a 

whole... . 

The general view was that in the pres- 
ent stage of economic development of the 
Asian region and, having regard to the 
order of additional funds likely to be 
available, there would be no advantage in 
having an intermediate regional organiza- 
tion and that country programs may con- 
tinue to be bilateral as at present and 
strengthened so far as possible.” 


Only Japan and, to a lesser extent, India 
showed any real enthusiasm for the 
American project. The reasons for its 
speedy rejection by the smaller nations 
are not too difficult to understand. For 
one thing, they feared that their own 
interests would be submerged in any re- 
gional scheme involving two countries 
whose economic position is so much 
stronger than their own; India and Japan 
would clearly dominate its operations.” 
A similar objection was voiced by one 
delegate who said, “Right now, when we 
talk aid, we talk directly with Washing- 
ton. We don’t want to create the possi- 
bility of having to go through a third 

19 New York Times, May 14, 1955- 

* It is worth recalling that at the present time India 
obtains from the United States less economic assistance 


per capita than any other recipient Asian country. Its 
vast population and greater needs would give it a strong 


party and being told some day our needs 
must be subordinated to the greater Asian 
good. We are too far behind for that sort 
of thing.”” Lastly, there was a general 
feeling that since most countries of the 
area have not yet been able to develop full 
scale national economic plans, they were 
far from ready economically for planning 
on a regional basis. But whatever the 
explanation for the collapse of the Simla 
Conference, its outcome constituted a 
severe setback for the concept of a re- 
gional approach to economic develop- 
ment in Asia. 


IV 


Projects for safeguarding the security 
of free Asia against communist expansion 
have been discussed almost constantly 
since the Nationalist collapse on the Chi- 
nese mainland in 1949. One of the earliest 
proposals was put forward by Chiang 
K’ai-shek and President Elpidio Quirino 
of the Philippines after a meeting at 
Baguio in July of that year. Pointing to 
“the gravity of the Communist menace,” 
they called on the countries of the Far 
East to “organize themselves into a union 
for the purpose of achieving solidarity 
and mutual assistance to contain and 
counteract that common threat”. While 
no mention was made of support from 
the United States, it was obvious that the 
conferees hoped for American leadership, 
guidance and strength. The proposal was 
warmly endorsed by President Syngman 
Rhee of South Korea, but elsewhere in 
Asia it found little support. In the eyes 
of many Asians, sponsorship by Chiang 
and Rhee compromised the whole enter- 
prise and raised serious doubts as to its 
real purpose. The United States likewise 


claim to receive, at the expense of the other participants, 
a proportionately larger share of any regionally admin- 
istered aid program. 

21 New York Times, May 13, 1955. 

22 Ibid., July 12, 1949. 
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was less than lukewarm. Despite this 
conspicuous lack of enthusiasm, Quirino 
went ahead with plans for a conference to 
discuss the problem of Asian unity. In 
order to induce other Asian countries to 
send delegations, however, he was obliged 
progressively to modify its terms of refer- 
ence. By the time the conference actually 
convened at Baguio in May 1950, its scope 
was restricted to economic, social and cul- 
tural questions, with such matters as 
communism and military cooperation ex- 
cluded from consideration; and National- 
ist China and South Korea were not 
among the participants. Australia, Cey- 
lon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand ultimately took 
part in the Baguio Conference. After a 
few days of indecisive discussions, it 
ended without laying the foundation for 
any permanent organization. 

The Philippines nevertheless continued 
to champion the concept of a broadly 
based Pacific union, in which American 
participation was considered an essential 
element. Australia and New Zealand 
shared this interest. For these three coun- 
tries, moreover, the problem of security 
involved more than the threat of com- 
munist expansion. They feared a resur- 
gent Japan as well, and sought guarantees 
against the possibility of a renewal of 
aggression from that quarter. To some 
extent all three succeeded in achieving 
their security objectives as a by-product 
of the Japanese peace treaty negotiations. 
In order to make its policy of a non-puni- 
tive peace for Japan more palatable, the 
United States was obliged to offer them 
guarantees of mutual assistance in the 
event of external attack. A tripartite 
treaty of mutual defense (the ANZUS 
Pact) was signed with Australia and 


23 See, for example, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son’s statement concerning proposals for a Pacific Pact, 
in ibid., May 19, 1949. 
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New Zealand on September 1, 1951, and 
a bilateral defense pact with the Philip. 
pines on August 30, 1951. A security 
treaty was also signed with Japan on 
September 8, 1951. 

For a long time the United States hesi- 
tated to support the project of a defensive 
alliance involving the general area of 
Southeast Asia. Following the National- 
ist debacle in China, there was strong 
sentiment for “letting the dust settle” in 
Asia before undertaking a new course of 
action.” The government was reluctant, 
moreover, to assume the initiative in or- 
ganizing a security system for an area 
where resentment and suspicion of the 
west were still strong. As time went on, 
official opinion in the United States 
shifted in favor of such an arrangement, 
but only if the impetus for its organiza- 
tion came from the Asian countries them- 
selves." In fact, effective Asian leadership 
for this purpose was not forthcoming. 
The Philippines continued to agitate for 
a widely based coalition, but was never 
able to mobilize enough support to get 
the project off the ground. 

The crisis in Indochina finally impelled 
the United States to take the lead in or- 
ganizing a defensive coalition in South- 
east Asia. At the time of President 
Eisenhower’s inauguration in January 
1953, many observers predicted that the 
new administration would espouse a 
broad alliance of free Asian nations as a 
first step toward the development of a 
stronger Far Eastern policy. More than 
a year went by, however, before any con- 
crete move in this direction was made. 
Only after the French military position 
in Vietnam had deteriorated to the point 
of imminent collapse in the spring of 
1954 did the Washington government 


% See the report of a speech delivered by Assistant 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk at Philadelphia, in ibid, 
February 10, 1951. 
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decide to negotiate a Southeast Asian 
defense arrangement. Intensive negotia- 
tions were thereupon undertaken with 
the various countries concerned, and by 
August preparations were sufhciently ad- 
vanced to convoke a conference for the 
following month to conclude a formal 
arrangement. Despite the most earnest 
persuasion, Burma, Ceylon, India and 
Indonesia declined to associate them- 
selves with the project. Eight nations 
finally sent delegations to the Manila 
Conference, and only three—Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Thailand—were lo- 
cated in the general area of South and 
Southeast Asia. Also represented were 
Australia, France, Great Britain, New 
Zealand and the United States. These 
eight powers signed the Southeast Asian 
Collective Defense Treaty on September 
8, 1954. 

The Manila Pact, as the treaty is more 
generally known, bound the signatories 
to act “in accordance with (their) con- 
stitutional processes” to meet the com- 
mon danger arising from aggression by 
armed attack or other means (i.e., subver- 
sion) in the treaty area against the signa- 
tories or against any state or territory to 
which the protection of the pact was ex- 
tended by unanimous agreement. The 
“treaty area” was defined as “the general 
area of Southeast Asia, including also the 
entire territories of the Asian parties, and 
the general area of the Southwest Pacific 
not including the Pacific area north of 
21 degrees 30 minutes North Latitude”. 
Formosa and Hongkong were thus ex- 
cluded from the operative terms of the 
treaty. By an additional protocol Cam- 
bodia, Laos and South Vietnam were 
designated as coming within its protec- 
tive umbrella.” The defensive coalition 
created by the Manila Pact has often been 


compared, usually unfavorably, with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
There is no doubt that the commitment 
entered into is less precise and less nearly 
automatic than in the latter case, and that 
several important countries in its area of 
geographical concern have refused to join 
the alliance. On the other hand, it would 
be unrealistic to criticize the treaty be- 
cause it does not give promise of a mili- 
tary organization comparable to that 
developed by NATO. This was ap- 
parently not its primary purpose, which 
was rather to put on record a clear decla- 
ration of intent, especially by the United 
States, to defend Southeast Asia against 
communist aggression. Moreover, the 
development of permanent institutions 
and a unified military structure is not 
precluded by the terms of the treaty, and 
some slight progress in this direction has 
already been made. 

Support for the alliance in Southeast 
Asia would appear to be somewhat 
greater than is sometimes thought. It is 
true that the only signatories from this 
area were the Philippines and Thailand. 
But Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam 
were precluded from participation by the 
terms of the Geneva Agreement ending 
the fighting in Indochina. Their govern- 
ments took part in the early negotiations 
for the treaty and have welcomed the ex- 
tension of its protection to them. In the 
case of Malaya, which is still a British 
dependency, the leaders of the two most 
important political organizations in the 
Federation, the United Malay National 
Organization and the Malayan Chinese 
Association, have openly declared their 
support of the pact. Among the countries 
of Southeast Asia only Burma and Indo- 
nesia stand in formal opposition. On 
the other hand, the seriousness of their 


% For the text of the treaty and the additional protocol, see ibid., September 9, 1954. 
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abstention should not be minimized, and 
still less that of India and also Ceylon. 

The Manila Pact was an important ad- 
dition to the expanding web of regional 
arrangements binding the countries of 
Southeast Asia together, and the first such 
arrangement aimed specifically at safe- 
guarding their security. The growing 
danger of communism in the area has 
awakened considerable interest in this 
type of agreement, which the conclusion 
of the Manila Pact has not wholly satis- 
fied. In August 1954, one month prior 
to its signature, Thailand advanced the 
suggestion of a union of the states along 
the Mekong River—Thailand, Laos and 
Cambodia. Three months later Sir Cheng 
Lock Tan and Tungku Abdul Rahman, 
the two most powerful political figures 
in Malaya, declared themselves in favor 
of forming a Southeast Asian union 
against the communist danger. 


Vv 


This survey of Southeast Asian partici- 
pation in regional organizations and 
other associations since 1945 does not 
warrant the assertion of any firm conclu- 
sions. The record is mixed and in any 
case covers less than a decade of history. 
But two tentative propositions can per- 
haps be set forth on the basis of the evi- 
dence so far available. The first is that 
the countries of Southeast Asia are sym- 
pathetic to the regional approach. They 
have often considered it in their interest 
to join in cooperative enterprises of a 
regional character, and have taken part 
in a wide variety of such efforts for 
the accomplishment of a broad range of 
purposes. This experience has been par- 


ticularly rich in the economic and social 
fields, where a number of permanent 
regional institutions and other less formal 
arrangements have taken shape and per- 
formed valuable services. A beginning 
has also been made with respect to se- 
curity, after several false starts and dis- 
couraging setbacks, which commarids 
more solid support than is generally 
recognized. In the political field, on the 
other hand, little of a substantial nature 
has so far been accomplished. Several 
noteworthy conferences have been held, 
but none has given rise to lasting institu- 
tional results. 

The second proposition is that partici- 
pation by Southeast Asian countries in 
regional associations has usually been in 
response to outside leadership. They 
themselves have seldom taken the initia- 
tive in this direction, and where they have 
done so the outcome has not been too 
promising. Unfortunately the evidence 
is insufficient to indicate the likely conse- 
quences of United States initiative in the 
future. The only significant instance on 
record, the Manila Pact, was reasonably 
successful; and one wonders what might 
have happened at the Simla Conference 
if the Washington government had not 
abdicated leadership to India. But there 
is no way of being definite on this point. 

All this does not mean that the regional 
approach should inform the whole sub- 
stance of United States policy toward 
Southeast Asia. But it does suggest that 
in basing major elements of its policy on 
the premise that effective regional organi- 
zation in the area is a practical political 
possibility, the United States stands on 
solid ground. 
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THE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION CLAUSE OF THE CHARTER: 
A BELGIAN VIEW 


Pau, E&cKMAN 


It has become so common to refer to 
the domestic jurisdiction clause as one of 
the most controversial provisions of the 
UN Charter that it may reasonably be 
expected that a revision conference will 
be confronted with proposals for its 
amendment. 

Belgium has a special interest in a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of the 
demarcation of the limits of the “reserved 
sphere” of states generally, and particu- 
larly in its relation to the competence of 
the UN, as that competence is defined in 
the Charter. 

In this paper it is proposed successively 
to discuss the Belgian point of view on 
Article 2(7) of the Charter in general 
and with respect to a Member’s obliga- 
tions under Chapter XI in particular, 
mainly as this point of view has been ex- 
pressed before the UN in recent years. 
The application which has been made of 
the provision by the UN organs in the 
political sphere, and the possibility of im- 
proving the present paragraph will also 
be considered. 


I. The Belgian View on Article 2(7)’ 


Article 2(7) which at San Francisco 
was made one of the basic principles of 
the new organization on the initiative of 
the sponsoring governments, differs in 
important respects from the similar pro- 


Paut Erckman is Doctor of Jurisprudence, Univer- 
sity of Ghent, and was a graduate student in the 
Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University, 
1954-1955- 


vision of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Most debated, in the practice of 
the UN, have been the significan'ce of the 
insertion of the word “essentially”, the 
meaning of the word “intervene”, and the 
question who has final authority to decide 
upon the applicability of the exception. 
Defending the original Dumbarton 
Oaks text against its authors, the Belgian 
delegation at San Francisco attempted in 
vain to have “solely” (exclusively) sub- 
stituted for “essentially” in the phrase 
“matters .. . within the domestic juris- 
diction”. The new criterion is retrograde. 
By the criterion of sole jurisdiction it was 
sufficient for a question to be the subject 
of a treaty to cease to be within the re- 
served sphere. By the criterion of essen- 
tial jurisdiction, however, the existence of 
a treaty does not, in principle, suffice to 
remove a question from the reserved 
sphere. It means, according to Henri 
Rolin, that under Article 2(7) there exists 
no longer a strict antithesis between the 
“domaine réservé” and the “domaine 
réglementé”. He is in agreement with 
Georges Scelle that “essentially” must be 
considered synonymous with “princi- 
pally” and this implies in turn that “a 
matter must be treated as wholly inside 
the sphere of domestic jurisdiction even 
if it belongs principally to that sphere and 
1In this section the writer draws heavily upon the 
extremely lucid presentation of the Belgian position by 
J. Nisot at the eighth session of the General Assembly. 


See General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, 
Official Records (8th Session), p. 158-160. 
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partially to another one”.’ This applies 
to the international obligations resulting 
from the provisions of the Charter, such 
as the obligations concerning human 
rights and fundamental freedoms’ as well 
as to obligations resulting from particular 
treaties. 

Belgium does not accept the so-called 
“technical” interpretation of the term 
“intervene” which would limit it to dic- 
tatorial interference. It constitutes a mis- 
construction of the nature of the powers 
of the UN organs and practically nullifies 
the significance of the domestic jurisdic- 
tion clause as a limitation upon these 
powers. Only the Security Council has 
in well defined circumstances the power 
of dictatorial interference. Consequently 
the Belgian delegates have not accepted 
the view that the organs of the UN, just 
because there is no dictatorial interfer- 
ence, can undertake any discussions or 
studies or express such judgments and 
even formulate such recommendations as 
they may wish. 

Under the Charter, Member states have 
assumed obligations some of which affect 
questions which are essentially within 
their domestic jurisdiction. They have 
recognized the imperative character of 
those obligations but they have not in- 
tended to make it possible for the ma- 
chinery of the Charter to be used against 
them. That is the spirit in which Article 
2(7) was drafted. The aim of the para- 
graph was to place the reserved sphere 
outside the ordinary law of the Charter. 
It is consequently in that sense that the 


2H. Rolin, ‘‘The International Court of Justice and 
Domestic Jurisdiction. Notes on the Anglo-Iranian 
Case,’’ International Organization, VIII, p. 42-43. In 
the same sense, the definition of the reserved sphere, 
proposed by M. Vallindas; ‘‘C’est l'ensemble des ques- 
tions qui sont au moment de leur naissance réglées 
quant au fond, exclusivement ou au moins principale- 
ment par le droit national, et qui ne sont point régle- 
mentées ou qui ne sont réglementées que d'une maniére 
secondaire par le droit international’. Annuaire de 
l'Institut de Droit International, 1954, v. 45, Il, p. 130. 


term “intervene” should be interpreted. 

With respect ‘to the question of the 
final authority to decide on the applica- 
bility of the domestic jurisdiction excep- 
tion, Belgium has opposed the view that 
this authority is, under the Charter as it 
stands, vested in the UN organs. 

It should be recalled in this connection 
that Belgium proposed at San Francisco 
that an explicit provision should be in- 
cluded in paragraph 7 of Article 2 so as 
to empower the UN organs to decide 
upon their competence as had been the 
case under Article 15(8) of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The Belgian 
delegation similarly proposed to have the 
international law standard inserted as 
had been the case in the corresponding 
Covenant provision. The Greek delega- 
tion, on the other hand, proposed at San 
Francisco an amendment which would 
have given the International Court of 
Justice the power to decide, when re- 
quested by a state, whether a question 
was within its national jurisdiction. 

All these proposals which were in- 
tended to avoid the result that the de- 
termination of the limits of domestic 
jurisdiction would be left to the subjective 
political evaluation of the interested state 
were rejected. The shortcomings of the 
domestic jurisdiction provision in this 
respect were recognized at San Francisco. 
The delegate of Uruguay remarked that 
the text adopted made it possible for a 
state to decide for itself whether a ques- 
tion was or was not within its domestic 
jurisdiction. This view is shared by a 


3 See however the important distinction made by 
Prof. Ch. ">.usseau, between ‘‘une matiére simplement 
visée pat un traité international et une matiére reglée 
par un traité international ...°’. Annuaire de l'Institut 
de Droit International, 1954, v. 45, Il, p. 131. 

*See L. Preuss, ‘‘Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and Matters of Domestic 
Jurisdiction,’’ Académie de Droit International, Recexil 
des Cours, v. 74, 1949, I, p. 606. 
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number of commentators on the Charter.’ 
Moreover, the subsequent practice of sev- 
eral states of including in their acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice reservations 
excepting from its jurisdiction matters 
which are within their domestic jurisdic- 
tion as determined by the states con- 
cerned, confirms fully our point of view. 

The powers of recommendation of the 
UN organs with respect to matters es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of states are, according to the above inter- 
pretation, limited to recommendations of 
a general nature, directed to all Member 
states, such as the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Moreover, action by 
the UN in such matters is permissible 
with respect to an individual state only 
if it has the consent of that state. 


I. Article 2(7) and Chapter XI 
of the Charter 


In view of Belgium’s special interest in 
the domestic jurisdiction question in its 
bearing on her obligations under Chapter 
XI of the Charter, it is important to give 
a summary of the Belgian position on this 
subject. 

By signing and ratifying the Charter, 
Belgium has accepted the obligations con- 
tained in the Declaration Concerning 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. In es- 
sence, Belgium has undertaken to develop 
self-government and to assist the peoples 
concerned, in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions. 
However, the “sacred trust” as formulated 
in Chapter XI is not a novelty in inter- 
national law. As Fernand Van Langen- 
hove has shown, the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories are paramount was 


5E.g., P. Guggenheim, C. Eagleton, Ch. Rousseau, 
L. M. Yepes. 
®*F. Van Langenhove, La question des aborigénes aux 


already defended in the sixteenth century 
by Francisco de Victoria in his work 
De Indis with respect to the indigenous 
populations of the New World. Article 
23 of the Covenant was preceded by the 
condemnation of the slave trade in the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814 and at the Con- 
gress of Vienna as well as by several mul- 
tilateral conventions in which certain as- 
pects of the problem of protection and 
the promotion of the well-being of native 
populations were regulated (e.g. the Act 
of Berlin, 1885).° 

Chapter XI must consequently be con- 
sidered as the reaffirmation of principles 
already generally recognized by civilized 
nations. The obligations accepted in 
Chapter XI do not, therefore, diminish in 
any way the sovereignty of the adminis- 
tering state over the territory concerned 
and the implementation of those obliga- 
tions remains a matter essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the state. If 
Belgian policy should be of such nature 
as to require the UN to have recourse to 
the enforcement measures under Chapter 
VII, the exception provided for in Article 
2(7) would, of course, be applicable. 

The Belgian position with respect to 
the constitutionality of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories is based on the fundamental 
difference between the concept of sover- 
eignty which Article 2(7) was intended 
to protect and the notion of “trusteeship”. 
The difference between the two concepts 
is not one of degree but of essence. A 
fundamental misunderstanding has ap- 
parently prevailed in this connection 
among a majority of Member states 
which have regarded the problem as 
as being that of assimilating, in the short- 
est time possible, Member obligations 


Nations Unies, Institut royal colonial belge, section des 
sciences morales et politiques, mémoires, Collection in 
8°, t. XXXVII, fasc. 4, p. 77-78. 
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under Chapter XI to a regime of quasi- 
trusteeship. To this misconception of the 
basic characteristics of the provisions of 
Chapter XI Belgium has been categori- 
cally opposed.’ 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
to believe that Belgium would a priori 
be opposed to an extension of Member 
obligations under Chapter XI. However, 
as is known, the notion “territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full meas- 
ure of self-government” has been inter- 
preted by a majority of Member states in 
a restrictive sense so as to mean only 
colonies and other overseas dependent 
territories (the so-called “salt-water 
myth”). Belgium would certainly make 
its acceptance of additional obligations 
dependent on the insertion in the Charter 
of a more express and liberal definition 
of that concept, so as to make Chapter XI 
as general in scope as was Article 23(b) 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 


tions. 


Ill. Article 2(7) in the Political 
Practice of the UN 

The unsatisfactory character of the 
domestic jurisdiction clause as worded in 
the Charter has become especially clear 
in the activities of the Security Council 
and of the General Assembly in the 
political field. The approach of these 
organs to the problem of their constitu- 
tional competence has been a_ purely 
political one. An “anti-juridical” attitude 
has consistently prevailed. This is illus- 
trated by the persistent refusal to take 
legal advice on the question. The Belgian 
proposal in the Security Council to re- 


™ See letter to the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, United Nations Docu- 
ment A/AC.35/L.142. 

8 The domestic jurisdiction exception has been in- 
voked in the following cases: the Spanish situation, the 
second Greek question, the third Greek question, the 
Indonesian question, the question of Kashmir, the 
Czechoslovakian question, people of Indian origin in 
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quest the International Court of Justice 
to give an advisory opinion on the Indo- 
nesian question was rejected. A similar 
proposal on the part of the Union of 
South Africa on the question concerning 
the treatment of people of Indian origin 
in South Africa has met with no success. 
General Assembly resolution 170(II), 
urging the UN organs to refer questions 
of law relating to the interpretation of 
the Charter, to the Court for an advisory 
opinion, has not had any effect in this 
respect. This “anti-juridical” spirit is 
further evidenced by the consistent re- 
fusal of both the Council and the As- 
sembly to consider the problem of the 
applicability of the domestic jurisdiction 
exception as a preliminary question. The 
rules of procedure of the General Assem- 
bly practically exclude the possibility of 
a separate discussion of the question of 
competence. 

However, the most striking phenome- 
non in the practice of the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly is that they 
have systematically avoided committing 
themselves on the question of their con- 
stitutional competence. This was made 
very clear during the handling of the 
Indonesian question by the Security 
Council, when a French proposal that the 
Council in adopting a resolution at least 
include in its preamble a phrase specifi- 
cally reserving the question of compe- 
tence was rejected.’ This has been equally 
clear in all the cases which have come 
before the General Assembly and_ in 
which the exception has been invoked. 

In vain one looks in the resolutions 
adopted for an unequivocal indication as 


South Africa, violation of human rights in Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Hungary, race conflict in South Africa 
(apartheid question), Korean war, Moroccan and Tuni- 
sian questions, the question of Cyprus and the question 
of West New Guinea. 

®L. M. Goodrich and A. P. Simons, The United 
Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace 
and Security, 1955, Pp. 172. 
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to the legal basis of the action taken. 
Even the separate votes on the question of 
competence to which the General Assem- 
bly was forced in the apartheid question, 
under the pressure of the objecting state, 
are of such a nature as to be of little value 
for the elucidation of the Assembly’s posi- 
tion on the problem. Apparently for 
purely tactical reasons, the scope of the 
motions or resolutions varied according 
to the stage of the discussion in which 
they were introduced. Moreover the votes 
themselves came immediately before the 
votes on the substance of the question 
which were preceded by lengthy debates 
in which most of the attention was given 
to the substance of the draft resolutions 
and the amendments thereto. 

Probably the most frequently invoked 
single consideration to justify action by 
the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly has been the claim that the matter 
is of “international concern”. However, 
this so-called concept of “international 
concern” which is nowhere to be found 
in the Charter is without objective legal 
meaning and of a purely political charac- 
ter. In spite of the express terms of Arti- 
cle 2(7), it has been used to bring 
“domestic matters” which had only the 
most remote connection with the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
within the scope of the competence of 
the UN organs.” 

This tendency on the part of the UN 
organs to ignore the problem of their 
constitutional competence has in fact 
made their action with respect to ques- 
tions in which the exception has been 
invoked widely dependent on the fluctua- 
tions of the major political tensions 


which divide the Members of the UN. 


See E. N. van Kleffens, ‘‘Sovereignty in Interna- 
tional Law,’’ Académie de Droit International, Receuil 
des Cours, v. 82, p. 104; L. Preuss, cited above, p. 636. 

“Le trait distinctif de l’organe collectif réside en 
l’existence et la production d’une volonté propre et 
autorisée, orientée vers la poursuite d'un but statutaire 


It is not difficult to discern the impact of 
either the “cold war” or of the so-called 
“colonial” tension or of both these ten- 
sions in most of the cases which have 
been brought before the UN organs. 

The underlying theory seems to have 
been that whenever the required majority 
wished to take action with respect to a 
certain matter this was sufficient to take 
the matter out of the realm of domestic 
jurisdiction. It would be difficult to sus- 
tain the view that these majorities have 
served the interests of the UN as a whole 
rather than the political purposes of in- 
dividual states. Henri Rolin’s remarks 
with regard to the more general problem 
of the constitutional validity of majority 
decisions are interesting in this connec- 
tion. After having quoted the following 
characterization of international organs 
by Ch. De Visscher: 

The characteristic feature of a collective 

organ is to be found in the fact that it has 

an authentic will of its own, directed 
toward the pursuit of a goal defined by 
agreement of the parties and at the same 
time distinct from the particular wills in- 
spired by the pursuit of individual goals.” 


He expresses as his view that the Mem- 
bers, and more particularly the majority 
in the UN, must be guided, when voting, 
by the general interests of the UN as a 
whole and not by national interests. This, 
he concludes, is a conditio sine qua non 
for the constitutional validity of decisions 
by the UN organs. Decisions reached in 
disregard of this principle are no longer 
the expression of the voluntas generalis 
but of the will or the particular interests 
of the group of states controlling the 
majority.” 


Prof. L. M. Goodrich and A. P. Simons 


et par la méme nettement distincte des volontés particu- 
liéres inspirées par la poursuite des fins individuelles."’ 

12H. Rolin, De la volonté générale dans les organisa- 
tions internationales, in La Technique et les Principes du 
Droit Public, Etudes en l'honneur de G. Scelle, t. Ul, 


P. 553-564. 
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consider the same problem of majority 
decisions from a more pragmatic point 
of view when they write that: 


In many cases, resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly or the Security Council 
with a view to the pacific settlement or ad- 
justment of disputes or situations have 
had little effect because they have not had 
the support of states whose cooperation 
was necessary to their implementation.” 


In fact, the interested states have consid- 
ered themselves entitled to adopt their 
own interpretation of Article 2(7) not- 
withstanding against the decisions of the 
organs of the UN. They have conse- 
quently rejected as null and void recom- 
mendations which in their view were 
contrary to the terms of the Article 2(7). 
In view of the absence of coercive power 
for the pacific settlement of disputes on 
the part of the UN organs, the effective 
resistance of the interested states has re- 
sulted in a series of failures which have 
seriously undermined the authority of the 


UN. 


IV. Principles for a Possible Revision 
of Article 2(7) 


In the Belgian view there is an urgent 
need for the recognition of the interna- 
tional law standard as the criterion for 
delimiting the reserved sphere. It has 
been remarked, with reason, it is believed, 
that in the 30 years since the expression 
“domestic jurisdiction” first appeared in 
the Covenant, it has received an interpre- 
tation which requires a reference to legal 
norms and that the phrase has become a 

131. M. Goodrch and A. P. Simons, cited above, 
p. 612. 

4H. H. Jones, ‘‘Domestic Jurisdiction—From the 
Covenant to the Charter,’’ Illinois Law Review, 1951, 
v. 46, p. 262. 

‘Le domaine réservé est celui des activités 
étatiques ot la compétence de |’Etat n’est pas liée par 


le droit international. L’étendue de ce domaine dépend 
du droit international et varie suivant son développe- 
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technical one which has little objective 
meaning outside a legal order." 

Would the insertion into the Charter 
of the international law standard have the 
evil consequence of making the domestic 
jurisdiction principle a paralyzing obsta- 
cle on the way of the international organi- 
zation, as is sometimes asserted? Belgium 
firmly believes that it would not. It ap- 
pears appropriate to refer in this connec- 
tion to the definition of the reserved 
domain which was adopted by the Insti- 
tute of International Law at its 1954 ses- 
sion in Aix-en-Provence. This definition 
is as follows: 

The reserved domain is that area of state 
activities where the competence of the state 
is not limited by international law. The 
extent of the domain is determined by in- 
ternational law and varies according to its 
stage of development.” 


From this definition it is clear, first, that 
the limits of the reserved sphere are set 
by international law, and second, that to 
the extent international law is changing, 
the scope of the reserved sphere is varying 
too. A somewhat less conservative formu- 
lation of the second phrase of the Insti- 
tute’s definition would be the following: 


The extent of this domain is determined 
by international law and contracts as in- 
ternational law develops.” 


It will be remarked that the well-known 
expression that “the question whether a 
certain matter is or is not solely (essen- 
tially) within the jurisdiction of a state 
depends upon the development of inter- 
national relations” has found no place in 


ment."’ Annuaire de I’Institut de Droit International 
(hereinafter referred to as Annuaire), 1954, v. 45, I, 
p. 181. 


16 'L’étendue de ce domaine dépend du droit inter- 
national et se rétrécit suivant l’accroissement de ce 
dernier.’ Observation by M. Giraud, Annuaire, v. 45, 
II, p. 178. But Professor Guggenheim has warned 
against what he calls an ‘‘inflationist’’ state of mind 
towards international law. See Annuaire, v. 45, Pp. 179- 
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the Institute’s definition. As De Visscher 
has pointed out, it may be difficult to 
abandon an expression used by inter- 
national jurisprudence for more than 30 
years. Yet, in so far as it seems to sug- 
gest that the development of international 
relations in itself brings about changes 
in the scope of the reserved sphere, it 
must be criticized as ambiguous. Only 
to the extent that these changes result in 
transforming the rules of conventional or 
customary international law, can there be 
changes in the delimitation between the 
internal and international legal orders.” 

In the same line of thought, it seems 
clear that matters which have _inter- 
national repercussions and become there- 
by of “international concern”,” are not 
ipso facto removed from the reserved 
sphere.” The fact that a matter has be- 
come of international concern may be 
symptomatic for the development of in- 
ternational relations. As stated above, 
however, this is only of direct relevance 
for the delimitation of the reserved 
sphere to the extent that it has brought 
about modifications in the rules of inter- 
national law. 

It has been seen that one of the chief 
weaknesses of the actual wording of the 
Charter provision is its failure to indicate 
the location of the final authority to de- 
cide on the applicability of the exception. 
Consequently the text should be revised 
so as to assure respect for the principle 
nemo 1udex in re sua. 

As already mentioned, Belgium pro- 
posed at San Francisco that the final 
authority should be with the Organiza- 
tion. However, in view of the practice 
of the past ten years, serious doubts may 


" Ibid., p. 151. 

% Observation by Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, #bid., p. 150. 

1 See N. Bentwich and A. Martin, Charter of the 
United Nations, 1950, p. 15. 

20 Observations by M. Wehberg, Annuaire, 1954, 
v. 45, Il, p. 124- 125. 


be entertained as to the soundness of that 
proposal. At any rate, this solution would 
only serve a useful purpose if at the same 
time the international law standard were 
inserted in the provision. 

A more satisfactory solution, which 
would meet the two above mentioned 
requirements (international law standard 
and nemo iudex in re sua) would be to 
make a decision by the International 
Court of Justice, whether a matter is es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of a state, obligatory in cases in which 
the exception is invoked. 

According to this suggestion which lias 
been made by J. M. Yepes, Articie 2(7) 
should be amended so as to read: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter 

shall authorize the United Nations to in- 

tervene in matters, which, according to a 

decision of the International Court of jus- 

tice, are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shai! re- 
quire the Members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Char- 


Ry 


It will be observed that this proposal 
does not empower the International Court 
of Justice to interpret Article 2(7) as a 
whole. The Court’s decision would be 
limited to the question of the competence 
of the UN organs ratione materiae. 

The very recent appearance of the term 
“intervene” in the constitutions of inter- 
national organizations makes it, in the 
opinion of Belgium, less suitable for legal 
determination. The practice of the UN 
organs should therefore be allowed to de- 
velop further and to make more precise 
the meaning of this new and still rather 
ambiguous concept." This aspect of the 


21 J. M. Yepes, La Réforme de la Charte des Nations 
Unies et le Drott International américain, in Revue 
générale de Droit International Public, t. XXV, No. 4, 
1954, P. 637. 

21. M. Goodrich and A. P. Simons, cited above, 
p. 116-117. 
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problem of the Organization’s constitu- 
tional competence would thus under the 
proposed revision be left to the political 
evaluation of the UN organs which 
would consequently retain a wide degree 
of discretion with respect to the modus 
quo of their action. 

This separate treatment of the two as- 
pects of the Organization’s competence 
is made possible, in the Belgian view, by 
the different nature of the two concepts 
involved. The concept of the reserved 
sphere may be considered to form part of 
general international law and thus to 
transcend the particular wording given to 
it in the constitution of any particular 
international organization. On the other 
hand, the manner in which such an inter- 
national organization may act is still 
strictly dependent on the express terms of 
its charter without there being a possi- 
bility to refer to more general rules, 
except those governiig the interpretation 
of the basic instrument. 

While a decision by the Court to the 
effect that a matter is within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state would exclude 
intervention stricto sensu,’ the General 
Assembly could under the terms of the 
revised provision decide to discuss the 
matter. Such decision would be in line 
with the practice of the UN, during the 
first ten years of its existence, of not con- 
sidering discussion as intervention. 

This is not to say that discussion, in the 
Belgian view, could never amount to in- 
tervention. It would be to ignore the 
“obvious realities” of international rela- 
tions to deny that certain discussions in 
recent years have in fact strongly had 
that character. This point of view has 
been adhered to by an increasing num- 


28 Thereby is meant such action which in the practice 
of the UN organs would have come to be considered 
as intervention. 

*% See Annuaire, 1954, Vv. 45, II, p. 195. 
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ber of Member states at recent sessions 
of the General Assembly. As Sir Gerald 
Fitzmaurice has observed, international 
organs excel in making recommendations 
without giving them formally that char- 
acter.” 

However, discussion could contribute 
much towards a more successful perform- 
ance by the UN organs of their role in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes if 
the practice were followed of discussing 
matters brought before them without 
necessarily adopting resolutions.” The 
cessation of the practice of adopting 
resolutions of a dubious constitutional 
validity, made more difficult by the 
preliminary decision of the Court on 
the Organization’s competence ratione 
materiae, could have the effect of induc- 
ing Member states to adopt a more co- 
operative and moderate attitude and thus 
make discussion a more positive factor in 
the conciliatory task of the UN than it 
has been in the past. 

As has been seen, the practice of the 
UN organs has revealed a rather strong 
aversion for a legal approach to the prob- 
lem of their competence. It must be 
emphasized that a revision in the sense 
suggested, while re-introducing the inter- 
national law standard, would not exclude 
the taking into consideration of the 
political aspects of the problem. It has 
been said that the question is both one 
of politics and of law. In a sense the 
present proposal could be considered as 
an attempt to re-establish an equilibrium 
between the two elements of the problem. 

However, in view of existing attitudes, 
the chances of an amendment of Article 
2(7) in the sense suggested appear rather 
limited. Neither the records of the Per- 


23 The suggestion was made by P. C. Jessup in the 


seminar on UN Charter revision during the Spring , 


Semester 1955 at Columbia University. 
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manent Court of Justice nor of the Inter- 
national Court justify the fear which has 
apparently prevailed that the Court 
would approach the question of the com- 
petence of the UN organs from a narrow 
and legalistic angle. Yet, as Professor 
Rousseau has observed, “distrust of the 
judge has unfortunately become one of 
the characteristic features of international 


% ‘la méfiance du juge est malheureusement devenue 
l'un des traits caractéristiques de la vie internationale 
depuis 1945.’ Annuaire, 1952, v. 44, I, p. 158. 


life since 1945”.” Nevertheless, this should 
not prevent us from giving our support 
to every effort to make the UN a more 
adequate legal order. As the delegate of 
Uruguay declared at San Francisco ten 
years ago: “no small and weak state can 
renounce the rules of international law 
and judicial jurisdiction which are its 
firmest guarantees”.” 


27 UNCIO, Documents, v. 6, p. 110. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED WORLD FEDERALIST 
THOUGHT AND POLICY 


Ernest S. LENT 


Ten years have passed since the initial 
publication of Emery Reves’s interna- 
tional best-seller, The Anatomy of Peace, 
and the rapid growth of numerous organi- 
zations which took up the cry for world 
government at the dawn of the Atomic 
Era. Open conflict in Korea in 1950, fol- 
lowing several years of severe interna- 
tional tension, seemed to lend some grim 
support to early world federalist warn- 
ings that the world would either “feder- 
ate or disintegrate” within the span of a 
few years. But the international atmos- 
phere has improved somewhat in recent 
years, and the world has not conformed 
with the early federalist prediction. In- 
deed, world federalists themselves are 
still very much alive and active on this 
still unfederated planet—not only in the 
United States, but in more than a score 
of other non-communist countries as 
well. 

This article is a study of the main ele- 
ments in the thought and policy of the 
largest federalist organization in this or 
any other country—the United World 
Federalists, Inc—from its founding in 
1947 through the adoption of its 1955- 
1956 policies in May 1955. It will out- 
line how these elements of policy have 
been maintained, supplemented, altered, 
or abandoned as the UWF sought to 
translate its ideas into practice in a gen- 
erally hostile world. 

Five earlier world federalist organiza- 
Dr. Lent wrote his doctoral dissertation at the 


University of Vienna on the World Movement for 
World Federal Government. He has served in the 
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tions merged in 1947 to found the UWF. 
It has been headed in turn by Cord 
Meyer, Jr., Alan Cranston, Norman 
Cousins and currently C. M. Stanley. Its 
vice presidents are the Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, Grenville Clark, Justice William 
O. Douglas, Oscar Hammerstein, II, Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, George H. Olm- 
stead, Walter P. Reuther and Robert E. 
Sherwood. 

Other strongly internationalist or world 
federalist groups in this country which 
have remained wholly separate from the 
UWF include Federal Union, Inc., headed 
by Clarence K. Streit, and the similarly- 
oriented Atlantic Union Committee, the 
ABC Plan organization, headed by Eli 
Culbertson, the “Chicago” Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution and the 
Crusade for World Government. The 
UWF’s only organic tie with another 
world federalist action group is its mem- 
bership in the World Movement for 
World Federal Government. The World 
Movement has its headquarters in The 
Netherlands and serves primarily as a 
clearing house for its member groups in 
some thirty countries. 


I. The United World Federalist 
Objective 

The world federalist analysis of the 
basic cause of war is one of the few major 
elements of federalist thought which has 
not undergone considerable change. 
UN Secretariat and is currently Instructor in eco- 


nomics at Randolph-Macon Woman's College. He 
has been a member of the United World Federalists. 
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Emery Reves put the basic analysis and 
the suggested solution succinctly: 


Wars between groups of men forming 
social units always take place when these 
units—tribes, dynasties, churches, cities, 
nations—exercise unrestricted sovereign 
power. 

Wars between these social units cease 
the moment sovereign power is trans- 
ferred from them to a larger or higher 
unit.’ 


Most world federalists today would 
probably point out that these statements 
oversimplify, failing to account for either 
the major phenomenon of civil war or for 
historical instances of concord between 
sovereign units. But the basic world 
federalist analysis remains unchanged, as 
well as the basic solution: a delegation of 
national governmental authority to form 
a new and higher level of government, 
a world federation. 


Early UWF Objective. The actual 
structure and powers of the proposed 
world federation, however, have under- 
gone significant changes over the years. 
In its first General Assembly in 1947, the 
UWF outlined certain principles for a 
world federal government which bore no 
necessary connection with the UN. There 
would be executive, judicial and legisla- 
tive bodies, with balanced representation 
in the latter “determined according to a 
just formula recognizing po} n, eco- 
nomic development, educational icvel and 


1Emery Reves, The Anatomy of Peace, New York, 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1946, p. 38. 

2 Federalists usually speak of delegating a ‘“‘portion 
of our sovereignty’’. Whether or not sovereignty is 
actually divisible is of course much debated among 
political scientists. Those who wish a full presentation 
of the UWF viewpoint are referred to ‘Don’t Give 
Up Your Sovereignty—make it work for you,’’ UWF, 
1953. 

> The most authoritative guides to UWF policy, here 
used in the wide sense of the term, are the statements 
of the UWF General Assembly, which has met in annual 
convention since 1947. These statements, referred to 
frequently in this article, have been published by the 


other relevant factors; each representative 
to vote as an individual”. 

The suggested powers to be delegated 
to the world federal government dealt 
only with the control of armaments and 
the prevention of military hostilities 
among states. But the UWF acknowl- 
edged that some federalists were con- 
vinced that any world organization, to 
be effective, even at the start, must have 
broader powers in order to bring about 
change in the direction of a free and 
prosperous world community. It stated 
that there was full agreement among 
federalists to move as rapidly as possible 
to a world federal government with au- 
thority and power to legislate on other 
basic causes of international conflict.’ 
During the next two years, UWF policy 
statements seemed to imply that the 
world federation should have additional 
powers in the health, welfare and colonial 
fields. 

Those federalists favoring sharply lim- 
ited initial powers for the proposed world 
federation became known as “minima- 
lists”, and their opposite numbers on this 
issue as “maximalists”. Those occupying 
a position somewhere between the ex- 
tremes were called “medialists”. 


The Current UWF Objective. Today 
the UWF, much as in the past, calls for 
a “world federation having powers lim- 
ited to the prevention of aggression and 
the control of armaments”, with universal 
disarmament “enforced under proper 


UWF as follows: Beliefs, Purposes and Policies, 1st 
General Assembly, St. Louis, 1947; 2nd General Assem- 
bly, Minneapolis, November 1948; and 3d General 
Assembly, Cleveland, October 1949. Policy Statement, 
4th General Assembly, Washington, October 1950; sth 
General Assembly, Des Moines, July 1951; and 6th 
General Assembly, Philadelphia, June 1952. Policy and 
Platform, 7th General Assembly, Chicago, June 1953; 
and 8th General Assembly, Washington, June 1954. 
Policy and ‘‘What We Stand For’’, 9th General Assem- 
bly, New York, May 1955. Other resolutions by UWF 
General Assemblies and statements by the UWF’s Na- 
tional Executive Council and Executive Committee are 
the next most authoritative guides to UWF thinking. 
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safeguards through a system of world law 
applicable to all nations and to all indi- 
viduals”. But these terms now denote a 
far more “minimalist” objective than that 
put forward in the UWF’s early years. 

Today there is no suggestion of a rapid 
extension of the powers of world federa- 
tion, once established. No governmental 
powers are proposed in any of the fields 
dealt with by the UN Economic and 
Social Council or by the specialized agen- 
cies. There is no suggestion of additional 
powers with regard to colonial areas. As 
the UWF has increasingly focused its at- 
tention on “disarmament through the 
United Nations”, it has not repeated its 
earlier references to sweeping federal 
principles in connection with the struc- 
ture and functioning of the proposed 
federation. 

The fairly detailed explanation of 
policy entitled “What We Stand For”, 
adopted by the UWF’s ninth General As- 
sembly in May 1955, does not specifically 
elaborate federal principles of govern- 
ment. The following extracts from it 
concern the UWF’s current objective: 

. . . We commend all efforts to develop 

detailed plans for effective disarmament. 

We reiterate that such disarmament must 

be based upon the following principles: 

(a) Disarmament must be complete, 

eliminating all national armed forces and 

armaments not necessary for internal 
order. 

(b) It must be enforceable on nations 

and individuals by the United Nations, 

through its inspectors, civilian police, 

* This does not necessarily imply compulsory juris- 
diction of all international disputes. UWF Vice-Presi- 
dent Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn propose 
compulsory jurisdiction on legal disputes only. A 
World Equity Tribunal would make recommendations, 
sanctioned only by prestige and public opinion, on non- 
legal disputes. Peace Through Disarmament and Charter 
Revision: Detailed Proposals for the Revision of the 


United Nations Charter (Preliminary Print), 1953, 


P. 70-73. ; 
5 Much more on the possible structure and powers 
of a world federation, but not necessarily representing a 
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courts and armed forces to insure compli- 
ance with disarmament regulations and 
to prevent aggression. 

(c) It must not be subject to veto. 

(d) It must be universal—undertaken 
simultaneously by all nations. 

(e) Machinery for peaceful settlements of 
international disputes, under law based on 
justice as between nations, must be avail- 
able ...* 

We believe that the disarmament pro. 
gram we advocate requires substantial 
changes in the UN Charter, among which 
are amendments affecting membership, 
voting in the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, the International Court 
of Justice, UN forces (under effective 
safeguards), increased authority of the 
General Assembly, revenue, and _protec- 
tion of every nation from UN interference 
in its domestic affairs and from UN in- 
terference with the constitutional rights 
of its citizens. 


The UWF’s General Assembly this 
year gave no further information on the 
organization and powers of the proposed 
world federation.’ But it is clear that the 
UWF, which has from the beginning 
doubtless been the most “minimalist” of 
federalist organizations, has considerably 
modified and reduced even more the 
functions and powers of the world fed- 
eration it proposes. 

The UWF has not directly dealt with 
the question of how a government pos- 
sessing solely police powers, lacking the 
cohesive effect of an external rival, and 
presumably lacking authority to change 
the status quo, could inspire the support 


UWF consensus, can be found in supplementary ma- 
terial published by the organization, in the writings of 
UWF leaders, and in the more detailed proposals of the 
World Movement for World Federal Government. The 
World Movement’s policy is contained in ‘‘Proposals 
for United Nations Charter Revision as adopted at the 
World Federal Government Conferences at Copenhagen 
1954, as amended and approved at the WMWFG Sixth 
Congress, London, September 1954,"" The World Fed- 
eralist (WMWFG, Amsterdam), November 1954 


P. 3-4. 
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among its citizens necessary to its surviv- 
al. The UWF has, however, stressed the 
huge direct economic benefits which 
would result from the elimination of na- 
tional defense establishments. It has 
urged that nations pledge themselves to 
devote a substantial portion of such sav- 
ings to world economic development. 
The UWF has pointed to the release of 
human energies for more productive pur- 
suits than armaments production and 
widespread military service and to the 
more favorable climate for the flourishing 
of civil liberties and democratic govern- 
ment, once the threat of war had been 
removed. Moreover, the UWF has em- 
phasized that, under a world federation, 
present barriers to international coopera- 
tion imposed by considerations of national 
security would melt away. This would 
make possible vastly increased voluntary 
action among nations to settle political 
differences, to promote trade, to speed 
independence for colonial areas and to 
promote a host of other economic, social, 
and cultural benefits.” 

No doubt most members of the UWF 
would consider such direct and indirect 
benefits, in addition to its central role of 
war prevention, sufficient to ensure ade- 
quate popular support for a limited world 
federation. At any rate, they would con- 
sider the risks far smaller than those of 
our present anarchic world. 

Despite the skeletal nature of the UWF 
proposals, and despite the UWF’s failure 
to consider many major problems in the 
operation of any such governmental struc- 
ture, friends of stronger international or- 
ganization have by and large not criti- 
cized the UWF objective. Their criti- 
cism has fallen strongly in the past on the 
UWF’s approach to the achievement of 


*Cf. ‘‘How to Give the United Nations the Limited 
Power to Prevent War,’’ as approved by UWF's Na- 
tional Executive Council, September 1954, p. 5-7- 
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its objective. An analysis of the issues 
and arguments in this broad area is there- 
fore needed for an understanding of 
UWF policy and thought. This article 
will concern itself mainly with such an 
analysis. 


IL. An Early Issue of Strategy 


One of the first questions world fed- 
eralists faced was whether they should 
direct their efforts toward causing na- 
tional governments to take action, or 
whether they should promote the draft- 
ing of the future world constitution by 
private individuals or groups outside the 
national governments. Advocates of the 
latter course usually held that foreign of- 
fices and state departments would be 
unalterably opposed to surrendering their 
authority to a world federation. Govern- 
ments should therefore be called into the 
picture only at the ratification stage when 
the supporting popular opinion would be 
irresistible. 

At its birth in 1947 the UWF was not 
fully unified on this issue. Delegates to 
the first General Assembly of the UWF 
in November 1947 briefly stated two prin- 
cipal methods by which they would work 
for world federal government. The first 
was by urging use of the amendment 
process of the UN, which, of course, in- 
volved action by governmental represent- 
atives. This was the method advocated 
by Cord Meyer, Jr., the UWF’s first presi- 
dent, in his book, Peace or Anarchy.’ 

The second broad path advocated by 
the UWF in 1947 was to “participate 
in unofficial international conferences, 
whether of private individuals or of par- 
liamentary or other groups, seeking to 
produce draft constitutions for considera- 
tion and adoption by the United Nations 


T Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 
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or by national governments in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses”. Chief among these “unofficial” 
routes avoiding governmental channels 
was the approach of the so-called Peoples’ 
World Convention. Its advocates en- 
visaged a popularly elected world con- 
stituent assembly, one delegate for every 
million of the globe’s inhabitants, with 
the task of preparing a world federal con- 
stitution. A Peoples’ World Convention, 
held in Geneva early in 1951, was a colos- 
sal fiasco, only two official delegates 
having been elected and one other having 
obtained some sort of mandate from the 
people of Nigeria. But a year previously 
the UWF had abandoned all reference in 
its policy statements to this method of 
achieving world federation. It had not 
taken active part in supporting the PWC 
program in this country, which was car- 
ried on by federalists outside the UWF. 

Another “unofficial” route was the 
“parliamentary” approach, whereby pro- 
federalist members of various national 
parliaments or similar legislative bodies, 
meeting together, would draft a world 
constitution for submission to their respec- 
tive national legislatures for ratification. 
This, too, would by-pass the foreign offices. 
Getting pro-federalist parliamentarians to 
organize had long been an objective of 
the World Movement for World Federal 
Government. The World Movement was 
instrumental in bringing the World As- 
sociation of Parliamentarians for World 
Government into being in 1951. The 
UWF’s National Executive Council dis- 
played much interest in the founding of 
this organization of parliamentarians, but 
maintained its emphasis on the Charter 
revision approach. 

Both the Peoples’ World Convention 
and the parliamentary approaches to 


8 The Anatomy of Peace, cited above, p. 89. 
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world federation have been abandoned by 
the Parliamentarians and World Move- 
ment as well as the UWF in favor of 
concentration on working through na- 
tional governments for UN development 
and Charter revision. 


Ill. The Issue of Initial Membership 
in a Federation 


Less-than Universalist Approaches. 
There are at least four basic positions on 
the most promising approach to universal 
membership in a world federation and 
some of these can be subdivided. Three 
of the four contemplate making a start 
with “less-than-universal” membership. 

The Nuclear Approach: There are two 
main nuclear approaches, one undefined 
and the other carefully drawn on ideo- 
logical lines. Emery Reves had urged that 
a start be made toward world federation 
as soon as any two or more states were 
willing to federate. The example of 
determined action and the federation’s 
increasing power of attraction might stim- 
ulate other states to join, until universality 
of membership was attained. This un- 
defined nuclear approach suggested by 
the author of the most widely read piece 
of world federalist literature has never 
attracted much support within either the 
UWF or the World Movement for World 
Federal Government. 

The civil-liberty nuclear approach, as 
represented by Clarence Streit’s Union 
Now and the Federal Union organiza- 
tion, is based upon the idea of ideological 
homogeneity among the initial members. 
A nuclear “Federation of the Free” would 
be expanded as other applicants met the 
entrance test by developing civil-liberty 
institutions. 

The United World Federalists have 
never supported the civil-liberty nuclear 
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approach. This does not mean, of course, 
that the UWF is not dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of civil liberties. Rather, it 
reflects a conviction that ending the global 
armaments race is the most promising 
approach to creating conditions under 
which civil liberties can best develop. 

In 1949 the UWF General Assembly 
adopted a resolution strongly condemn- 
ing the program of the newly formed 
Atlantic Union Committee, headed by 
former Justice Owen J. Roberts. This 
group favored the nuclear approach.’ The 
UWF maintained that the formation of 
an armed federation which the Soviet 
Union could not enter until it changed 
its form of government would formalize 
and perpetuate the present divisions of 
the world, accelerate Russian military 
preparations, and stimulate an armaments 
race that would inevitably lead to a mutu- 
ally destructive war. A nuclear union of 
democratic states, many world federalists 
have argued, would require vast powers 
to provide for its own defense and would 
also tend to drive excluded nations into the 
Russian camp. As all the organizations 
advocating world government fell under 
increasing public attack, the UWF and 
the Atlantic Union Committee appointed 
a joint committee late in 1950 to explore 
ways and means of cooperating. In June 
1951 the UWF formally repealed its 1949 
resolution condemning the Atlantic 
Union program. But this did not indi- 
cate UWF advocacy of the nuclear ap- 
proach. 

The Partialist Approach: The “partial- 
ist”, like the nuclearist, normally views 
Soviet participation in a world federation 
as unattainable, undesirable, or both. But 
in the narrow sense of the term used here, 
the “partialist” differs from the nuclearist 
in that he does not wish to see the initial 


membership of a world federation lim- 
ited to the civil-liberty states. Instead, 
he favors the federation of as much of the 
non-communist world as possible. As dis- 
tinct from the “partial universalist”, the 
partialist would not favor an offer of 
membership in the proposed federation 
to the present governments of the Soviet 
bloc of states. 

The strict partialist program has never 
received any tangible recognition in the 
policy of the UWF, and there is no other 
sizable organization of world federalists 
accurately mirroring these views. Any 
partialists within the UWF have had 
little alternative but to align themselves 
with the “partial universalists”. 

The Partial Universalist Approach: 
The “partial universalist” wants the ini- 
tial membership of a world federation to 
include all states if possible, including the 
Soviet bloc, and would invite all states to 
join at the beginning. However, the par- 
tial universalist does not wish any state 
or bloc of states to be able to prevent the 
start of a world federation indefinitely. 
After some period of seeking to gain par- 
ticipation by the Soviet Union and other 
powers, the partial universalist would 
favor proceeding to form a “partial” or 
“less-than-universal” federation of willing 
states. 

The Universalist Approach. The term 
“universalist” is here reserved for those 
who would deliberately postpone the 
coming into force of a world federation 
until such time as it had been ratified by 
at least a large percentage of all states (or 
Members of the UN), including major 
powers in both communist and non-com- 
munist worlds. Some universalists have 
advocated other and perhaps even more 
stringent ratification procedures for the 
start of a world federation than those pro- 


* UWF, Third General Assembly, Resolution on the Atlantic Union Committee, Cleveland, 1949. 
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vided in the amending procedure of the 
UN Charter.” 


The UWF Position, 1947-1953. As we 

have noted, the UWF has never endorsed 
the undefined nuclear approach sug- 
gested by Emery Reves, the civil-liberty 
nuclear approach followed by Federal 
Union and the Atlantic Union Commit- 
tee, or the partialist approach of a few 
of its own members. The vast majority 
of UWF members have supported either 
the partial universalist or the universalist 
approach. 
' The first UWF General Assembly, 
meeting in St. Louis in November 1947, 
did not take a clear-cut stand on the ques- 
tion of what to do if the Soviet Union 
refused to participate in a world federa- 
tion. But the UWF’s National Executive 
Council, at a meeting six months later, 
issued a supplementary policy statement 
on this point. It said that if the Soviet 
Union or any other power should reject 
an American proposal of world federa- 
tion, the accepting nations would have 
“no alternative” but to proceed to create a 
partial federation within the UN.” 

This is a clear example of the partial 
universalist approach; it reflects little or 
no influence from the UWF’s universalist 
faction. In the following period, lasting 
through 1953, the universalists within the 
UWF slowly and irregularly gained 
ground. UWF General Assemblies were 
more cautious about propounding the 
partial universalist program, but it was 
always mentioned as a_ possibility.” 

10 E.g., Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn would 
have the revised United Nations Charter they propose 
come into force ‘“‘upon the deposit of ratifications by 
four-fifths of the nations of the world, provided that the 
ratifying nations shall contain five-sixths of the popula- 
tion of the world ...'°’ Peace Through Disarmament 
and Charter Revision, cited above, p. 140. This diffi- 
cult ratification procedure must of course be viewed in 
connection with the authors’ proposal that the revised 


United Nations shall include all nations of the world, 
and that no nation may withdraw or be expelled. Jid., 


Pp. 7-15. 
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The Current UWF Position. The 
UWF did not adopt a clear universalist 
approach until 1954. At its Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly in Washington in June of 
that year, the UWF made no reference to 
a “partial” or “less-than-universal” federa- 
tion. The National Executive Council of 
the organization was asked to issue a new 
statement comparable to the “How It 
Can Be Done” sections of previous state- 
ments by the UWF General Assembly. 
This statement,” issued in September, 
1954, and still in effect, reflects for the 
first time in UWF history the clear uni- 
versalist position. Not only is the idea 
of a partial federation no longer men- 
tioned, but the UWF adheres explicitly 
to the universalist amendment procedure 
laid down in the UN Charter. 

Although the UWF nowhere explicitly 
states why it dropped its alternative pro- 
posal for a partial federation, a number 
of arguments against the partial-universa- 
list position have long been current in 
UWF circles. 

Perhaps the most influential of these 
was cogently advanced by UWF member 
Raymond Swing at the General Assem- 
bly in 1950: A partial federation, neces- 
sarily engaged in power rivalry with the 
Soviet bloc, would not resemble the fed- 
eration of limited powers envisaged by 
the UWF. It would necessarily be dedi- 
cated to the development of great military 
power and would have to exercise vast 
governmental authority in many fields." 

The increasing interest of the UWF in 

11 UWF Policy Statement (adopted by UWF National 
Executive Council, April 24-25, 1948) published with 
Beliefs, Purposes and Policies (November 1947), 1948. 

12 See “‘What If a Major Nation Refuses to Partici- 
pate?’’ sub-sections UWF policy statements, 1950-53. 

3 ""How to Give the United Nations the Limited 
Power to Prevent War,’’ cited above. 

44 There is a very close correlation between minimalist 
and universalist attitudes among world federalists. Nu- 


clearists and partialists naturally tend to favor more 
maximal powers. 
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the UN, and the abandonment of early 
hopes for quick success described in the 
following section, doubtless also contrib- 
uted to the organization’s shift from par- 
tial to strict universalism. 


IV. Other Major Issues of Approach 


We have seen that the United World 
Federalists have over the years reduced 
the extent of power for the proposed 
world federation to the point where it 
would be an extremely “minimal” form 
of government, limited in its sovereign 
functions to the prevention of aggression 
and the control of armaments. The or- 
ganization has gradually come to focus 
its attention wholly on the UN as the 
favored channel of approach to a world 
federation, and it has abandoned earlier 
thoughts ef starting such a federation 
without participation of the Soviet Union 
and other major powers. 

Further issues, closely related to each 
other, also presented themselves: 


Is the achievement of world federation 
an immediate or a long-range objective? 

Should federalists concentrate largely 
on the objective of world federation (nar- 
row approach), or should they concern 
themselves with a broad range of related 
foreign and domestic issues? 

Should the transition to world federa- 
tion be abrupt or gradual? 

Should the proposed supranational po- 
litical integration take place primarily 
through a process of constitutional change 
or through a process of functional devel- 
opment? 


Positions on these issues are often 


” 6 


linked in a pattern. “Immediate”, “nar- 
row”, “abrupt”, and “constitutional” may 
be combined in the thought complex of 
individual A; “long-range”, “broad”, 


% The Anatomy of Peace, cited above, p. 87. 


“gradual”, and “functional” in that of in- 
dividual B. But these are only the “ideal” 
types. Individual C may, for example, 
favor a medium-range program dealing 
with a moderately broad range of issues 
and stressing a gradual functional ap- 
proach up to a point, followed by an 
abrupt constitutional change when the 
time is believed ripe. 


The Early UWF Pattern. It is not 
difficult to determine the prevailing world 
federalist position on these issues during 
the organization’s early years: The UWF 
was nothing if not immediatist. It wanted 
“world government now”. “One world— 
or none”, “federate or disintegrate” were 
among early federalist slogans. 

The UWF followed the narrow ap- 
proach, devoting itself largely to pro- 
pounding its one central objective. 

The UWF was clearly abruptist. It 
agreed with the Emery Reves doctrine 
that “There is no ‘first step’ to world gov- 
ernment—world government is the first 
step.” 

The UWF, whether stressing a Peo- 
ple’s World Convention or UN Charter 
revision, was thinking almost entirely in 
terms of constitutional change. Most fed- 
eralists felt there was no time for gradual 
and functional development on the inter- 
national level, and little or no hope that 
this could take place in an atmosphere of 
national rivalry for power and security. 

In short, the UWF during its early 
years came very close to the “immediate- 
narrow-abrupt-constitutional” prototype. 


The Current UWF Time-Table. It 
was probably not until the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea that the UWF began 
to depart significantly from its previous 
“world government now” policy. The 


Policy Statement adopted by the Fourth 
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General Assembly of the UWF in Octo- 
ber 1950 stated, “Before the achievement 
of a strengthened United Nations comes 
the advocacy of it”, and cited interim ad- 
vantages which might accrue to the 
United States in following this course.” 

This new orientation of UWF policy 
was promptly dubbed “advocating the 
advocacy” of world federation. It re- 
mains an integral part of UWF policy 
today. Together with the UWF’s aban- 
donment in 1954 of talk of a “partial 
federation”, this position certainly in- 
volves a very considerable extension of 
the proposed time-table for achieving 
world federation. 

The step-by-step procedure now en- 
visaged by the UWF runs somewhat as 
follows: 


Spurred by public opinion, the United 
States government would formulate a de- 
tailed plan for the achievement and en- 
forcement of universal a:sarmament, a 
plan which the UWF believes must logi- 
cally include provision for the supra- 
national governmental authority outlined 
in Section I of this paper. Then would 
come the promulgation of this plan by 
the United States “in the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission, in other appropriate 
U.N. bodies,. and in political conferences 
outside the U.N.”." 


The next step, and one which world 
federalists have usually assumed could be 
achieved in 1955, would be the formal 
decision to summon a UN Charter Re- 
view Conference. The primary objective 
of such a conference, which would pre- 
sumably be held in 1956 or 1957, would 
be the adoption (by two-thirds of the con- 


16 See also ‘‘UWF's Position in Today’s Crisis,’ FYI 
(For Your Information, UWF), No. 2, January 17, 
1951, Pp. 2. 

17 **How to Give the United Nations the Limited 
Power to Prevent War,’’ p. 9. UWF leaders have often 
unofficially expressed the view that it might be better 


ference) of Charter amendments provid- 
ing for universal, enforceable disarma- 
ment. Thereafter, these amendments 
would be submitted to the member states 
for ratification in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. “Two- 
thirds of the member nations favoring 
the amendments will probably ratify 
them fairly rapidly.”"” The UWF does 
not assume that ratification by the Soviet 
Union, necessary under Articles 108 and 
109 of the Charter for such amendments 
to take effect, would be soon forthcoming, 
The process by which Soviet adherence 
might eventually be attained is expressed 


by the UWF as follows: 


When and if only the Soviet bloc has 
failed to ratify proposals believed by the 
rest of the world to be capable of provid- 
ing an end to war, of promoting greater 
economic justice and of speeding up the 
independence of non-self-governing terri- 
tories, the Soviets’ claim to be the cham- 
pion of those same objectives will become 
a mockery. Soviet influence in non-Soviet 
areas will diminish accordingly. 

The People of the satellite states and the 
Russian people themselves will become 
aware of the possibility of ending war and 
the threat of war, and of stopping the 
arms race so that their own standard of 
living could rise like water in a lock. The 
Soviet leaders will then begin to wonder 
if they can thwart this program and still 
stay in power. 

Under the mounting pressure of the 
deepening universal insistence on the 
achievement of this magnificent objective, 
the men of the Kremlin must at some 
point conclude that it would be politically 
inexpedient for them to refuse ratification 
any longer.” 

for such a plan to originate with some other state, 
perhaps India. 
18 ‘How to Give the United Nations the Limited 


Power to Prevent War,”’ p. 10. 
19 [bid., p. 10-11. 
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Once the necessary ratification process 
has been completed, some federalists fore- 
see a period of gradual disarmament, 
down to the level required for internal 
policing, which will extend over a num- 
ber of years. UWF Vice-President Gren- 
ville Clark and Professor Louis B. Sohn 
suggest a twelve-year period.” 

How many years, decades or even gen- 
erations, this whole process might re- 
quire, individual members of the UWF 
are free to speculate. It is clear that the 
organization has moved a long way from 
its original “world government now”, 
“federate or disintegrate” approach. 

A Changing View of the UN. Closely 
related to the UWF’s gradual shift from 
an “immediate” to a considerably longer- 
range approach are other changes in its 
early “immediatist-narrow-abrupt-consti- 
tutional” pattern of thought. Initially the 
UWF attitude toward the UN was one 
of indifference, if not hostility. Some 
UWF members were doubtless influ- 
enced in this regard by Emery Reves, 
who had urged that peace be organized 
“independently of the Unholy Alliance 
stillborn at San Francisco”." Some early 
UWF speakers made little reference to 
the UN other than to emphasize that it 
was not a world government and there- 
fore was almost useless in preventing the 
inevitable collision of sovereign states en- 
gaged in power rivalry. The gradualist 
and functionalist approach of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations 
(AAUN) toward strengthening world 
organization came in for sharp criticism 
from a number of individual federalists. 

Little by little, the UWF expanded its 
references to the value of the UN. By 
mid-1949 UWF Political Action letters 
were giving considerable attention to cur- 


2% Peace Through Disarmament and Charter Revision, 
cited above, p. 143. 


rent legislation concerning the extent of 
United States participation in it. The 
UWF worked actively for the Point Four 
Program after its third General Assembly 
in 1949, urging that technical assistance 
be channeled through the UN as far as 
possible. 

In 1950 officers of the AAUN and the 
UWF reached agreement to call off their 
mutually damaging criticism of each 
other. With the mellowing of relations, 
some individual members of the AAUN 
desisted from unofficially terming world 
federalists “wreckers of the United Na- 
tions”. Some UWF members, on their 
part, abandoned their unofficial charac- 
terizations of AAUN people as “stooges 
of the State Department.” The two or- 
ganizations, which have many individual 
members in common, have since cooper- 
ated in numerous activities. 

The UWF had increasingly supported 
the functional development of the UN, 
both in regard to the creation of new 
agencies and organs to meet new needs, 
and in regard to the functional shift of 
authority which has taken place from 
the Security Council to the General As- 
sembly.” 


Current Interim Recommendations. In 
recent years UWF General Assemblies 
have outlined fairly broad programs of 
interim measures related to the ultimate 
achievement of world federation. The 
statement “What We Stand For”, adopted 
by the 1955 General Assembly, advocates: 


1. Full United States support of and par- 
ticipation in the work of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies and ade- 
quate financial support of such work. 

2. A broader UN program of technical 
cooperation and assistance. 

3. An immediate special UN Fund for 


21 The Anatomy of Peace, cited above, p. 85. 
22 FYI, No. 3, February 21, 1951, p. ror. 
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Economic Development, even if it must 
be started on a small scale, recognizing 
that such a fund can best meet the world’s 
needs when savings from disarmament 
become available. 

4. Development of United Nations crimi- 
nal law dealing only with the prevention 
of aggression and control of armaments. 
5. Measures for accelerating self-govern- 
ment for colonial areas and their mem- 
bership in the UN. 

6. Timely presentation to and considera- 
tion by the UN of international problems. 


The statement also expresses UWF sup- 
port for Congressional resolutions which 
call for universal, enforceable disarma- 
ment and world development through 
the UN. It urges a freer exchange of 
goods between nations as a means of rais- 
ing living standards of the world’s peo- 
ples. It opposes adoption of the Bricker 
or any similar constitutional amendment. 
It applauds the announced policy of the 
United States government to support the 
calling of a general conference to review 
the UN Charter at the UN General As- 
sembly in the fall of this year, and it pro- 
claims the belief “that persistent advocacy 
of a strengthened UN by the United 
States will give positive and constructive 
direction to United States foreign policy”. 
The UWF provides its membership with 
supplementary material on current issues 
in such publications as its monthly maga- 
zine, The Federalist, and its series of 
Public Affairs letters and reports. 

The UWF thus follows an approach to 
the achievement of its goal which can 
now be termed immediatist only with 
regard to the proclamation of the objec- 
tive of world federation. Expectations 
concerning its actual achievement might 
run anywhere from a brief period of 
years upwards into generations. The 
UWF now takes an active interest in a 
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fairly broad range of current issues re- 
lated to the achievement of its ultimate 
goal. The UWF seems to have elements 
of both gradualism and abruptism in its 
policy, being exclusively committed to 
neither a piecemeal, step-by-step transi- 
tion to world federation nor to a complete 
and sudden change. The organization 
has actively supported a great deal of 
functional development of international 
organization, while maintaining primary 
emphasis on UN Charter revision. 


V. An Area of Unclarified UWF 
Thought 


Factors for Supranational Integration. 
It is difficult to determine precisely the 
UWF viewpoint on a matter of cardinal 
importance to the organization: What 
factors and conditions promote political 
integration between sovereign states? 

The UWF has abundantly stressed the 
role of will, determination, and leadership 
in the advancement of its general pro- 
gram. Beyond that, however, one runs 
into apparent contradictions between 
UWF’s extremely scanty theory on the 
subject—none of it is official policy—and 
UWFP’s actual practice on related matters. 

To begin with, two very different tradi- 
tional viewpoints should be mentioned. 
At one extreme is the view of social con- 
tract philosopher Thomas Hobbes that all 
human associations originate in the fear 
which men have for each other. In the 
modern exposition of this basic viewpoint, 
conflicts of belief, interest and purpose, 
and mutual fear and distrust, are reasons 
requiring institutions of law and govern- 
ment. 

At the other pole is the belief of Aris- 
totle that government is based upon the 
friendship of its citizens. A related cur- 
rent view is that a sense of community 
and an area of agreement, at least 
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outweighing the divisive factors and dis- 
agreements in those matters where fed- 
eral power is to be exercised, must 
precede the voluntary establishment of 
government. Emphasized here are such 
factors as common beliefs, purposes and 
interests, mutual trust, and willingness to 
cooperate and compromise. Contributing 
to these factors, it is sometimes pointed 
out, are such things as past favorable ex- 
perience in working together, commonly 
recognized leadership, similarity of politi- 
cal or other institutions, reasonable simi- 
larity in living standards and education, 
and fairly equal distribution of economic 
and military power among the federating 
units. 

In the early years of the UWF, the 
individual thinking of a large proportion 
of its members was close to the Hob- 
besian viewpoint. The destructiveness of 
modern weapons was forcefully pro- 
pounded in most speeches and writings. 
One of several frightening films on this 
theme was often used to open federalist 
public meetings. Federalists expressed the 
conviction that the increasing danger of 
a mutually destructive war produced an 
increasing demand for world federation.” 
A UWF publication asked: “Isn’t it ne- 
cessary to have mutual good will and 
trust in the world before a world federa- 
tion is possible?” And it answered with- 
out equivocation: “No. One of the rea- 
sons for the necessity of government is 
the mutual distrust and conflict of inter- 
ests that exist. . . If nations of the world 
were in agreement, world government 
would not be needed.” 

Recent UWF practice, however, seems 
to indicate a sharp change from the 
earlier theory. Few UWF speakers still 

%3 See, for example, Alan Cranston, Report of Presi- 


dent Alan Cranston to the Fifth Annual General Assem- 
bly, UWF, 1951, p. 15. 


employ the scare technique. It has been 
widely found to be unsuccessful in re- 
cruiting new members. The UWF has 
never set out to breed mutual distrust or 
stimulate international conflicts of inter- 
est, so that the nations of the world would 
be forced to federate. Its members have 
apparently regretted any such develop- 
ments as much as any other group of peo- 
ple. The UWF’s increasingly active 
support of the UN and of national meas- 
ures designed to improve world condi- 
tions similarly do not reflect the theory. 

During the darkest days of the com- 
munist Chinese intervention in North 
Korea, when distrust, conflict of interest 
and the danger of a mutually destructive 
war seemed at a peak, the UWF did not 
conclude that world government was al- 
most at hand. Instead, the UWF Na- 
tional Executive Council declared, “Im- 
mediate achievement of world federation 
no longer seems possible to many Ameri- 
cans. From warfare to world federation 
is too great a leap.” The UWF, as noted 
earlier, stresses the common interest 
which all peoples have in a world federa- 
tion, not only for security against the 
threat of war, but also for a host of other 
benefits which the end of the gicbal arms 
race would bring. 

Despite all this, most members of the 
UWF, if questioned on what makes sov- 
ereign states want to federate, would 
probably still express viewpoints closer to 
the Hobbesian view of mutual fear as an 
integrating factor than to the Aristotelian 
or “sense of community” viewpoints. 

Perhaps the most striking test of UWF 
theory on the factors which promote 
progress toward its objective is provided 
by the Organization’s own experience. 


2% UWF “Questions and Answers on World Federa- 


tion,’’ July 1950, p. 4. 
2% ““IJWF's Position in Today's Crisis,’ cited above, 


p. 2. 
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At the close of World War II and im- 
mediately thereafter, the international 
atmosphere was relatively relaxed. The 
cold war had not yet become intense. 
International distrust, conflicts of interest 
and mutual fears were not acute. Under 
these conditions the world federalist idea 
made phenomenal progress. Starting with 
about 10,000 members in 1947, the UWF 
grew rapidly to its peak of nearly 50,000 
in 1949. Pro-world government resolu- 
tions were adopted by more than a score 
of state legislatures; 115 members of the 
United States House of Representatives 
soon backed the UWF-supported resolu- 
tion on world federation, HCR 64. 

But international fears and tensions, 
which had been mounting gradually, 
were soon to become acute. Fighting 
broke out in Korea in June 1950. The 
political climate in the United States 
changed sharply. People were increas- 
ingly gripped by fears and anxieties over 
the international and domestic challenge 
of communism. The doctrines of Mc- 
Carthy began to flourish. Extreme na- 
tionalist criticism of the UWF reached a 
crescendo, and so did passionate attacks 
on all forms of internationalism by the 
“hate-groups”. In the face of these devel- 
opments, UWF membership fell by 
nearly half within the space of two years, 
dropping to 27,500 in 1951. Many of the 
state resolutions endorsing world federa- 
tion were repealed. Support in Congress 
melted away; the UWF no longer re- 
leased periodical figures on it. 

Increasing international fears, distrust, 
and conflict certainly did not produce 
greater UWF strength. But with the 
relative abatement in international ten- 
sions following the Korean armistice, the 
sharp decline in UWF membership 
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eased. Current UWF membership is 
about 20,000. 

The strength of the UWF’s extreme 
nationalist and “hate-group” opposition 
has apparently shown a close positive cor- 
relation with international tensions. An 
almost negligible factor at the close of 
World War II and shortly thereafter, this 
kind of anti-UN feeling mounted to a 
peak during the Korean War. It has 
declined with the relative lessening of 
international tensions since the Korean 
armistice.” 

According to the UWF’s early theory, 
precisely the opposite of what did happen 
should have happened. The correlation 
of UWF strength and that of its opposi- 
tion with changes in the political climate 
is not intended to imply that the political 
climate was the sole determinant of these 
changes. It certainly appears to indicate, 
however, that the political climate does 
have a powerful effect on UWF fortunes, 
an effect that the UWF has in the past 
rather completely misunderstood. 


The Foundations of Constitutional 
Government. The UWF’s lack of any 
clear theory on the factors which pro- 
mote supranational political integration 
is closely related to its lack of theory on 
the foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment. Broadly speaking, the factors 
which make sovereign units willing to 
federate voluntarily are also the factors 
which provide a solid basis for the con- 
stitutional operation of the common fed- 
eral government once established. Most 
political and social scientists, though often 
expressing the same basic ideas in differ- 
ent language, are in broad general agree- 
ment on what these things are. We can 
roughly summarize them as a sense of 
community, including widespread agree- 


* Gordon D. Hall (Author, The Hate Campaign Against the U.N., Boston, Beacon Press, 1952), Interview, 
Concord, N. H., May 12, 1955, 
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ment among the members of the com- 
munity on the fundamental purposes and 
principles of their common government. 

The necessity for this sense of commu- 
nity, this area of agreement, is an inescap- 
able consequence of the fact that the sort 
of law prevalent in western democracies, 
and the sort of law the UWF has in mind 
for its world federation, is dependent on 
largely voluntary compliance. Force can 
be used to ensure the obedience of a small 
minority of law-breakers. Force and the 
threat of force cannot be employed, under 
democratic government, to coerce the ma- 
jority, or even a substantial, determined 
minority. 

Where the UWF has hinted that agree- 
ment is not necessary, it has simply over- 
looked the necessity of largely voluntary 
compliance with the laws of the world 
federation it proposes. 

Where members of the UWF have as- 
sumed that the necessary minimum of 
agreement already exists, they have dis- 
played a tendency to disregard the hard 
reality of the world’s deep ideological 
divisions. 

Where members of the UWF have as- 
sumed that such agreement would spring 
up quickly, they have displayed an un- 
realistic tendency to look on most people’s 
ideas as rational absolutes and to ignore 
the extreme differences in conditions af- 
fecting thought in different areas of the 
world. 

Where the UWF has assumed that 
its world federation would more or less 
automatically operate constitutionally, if 
it could only be established, the organiza- 
tion has tended toward the unrealistic 
view that law has limitless power to mold 
society. 

Many of the policies advocated by the 
UWF today, and many of the organiza- 
tion’s activities, could hardly be better 


designed to strengthen the world’s sense 
of community or to increase its areas of 
agreement. But these changes have come 
about only with time and the gradual 
absorption of greater political realism, as 
earlier hopes of speedy success were shat- 
tered. Despite the important changes in 
UWF thought and policy, the organiza- 
tion will doubtless experience some diffi- 
culty in convincing informed critics of its 
political maturity until it has fully clari- 
fied its thinking on these fundamental 
matters. 


VI. The Question of Relevance 

One of the most serious criticisms 
which has been made of the United 
World Federalists by some friends of 
stronger international organization is 
that, while the UWF objective may be 
desirable in the abstract, it is irrelevant to 
the harsh realities of today’s tad 
divided world. 

The UWF’s failure in the past to at- 
tract widespread support among the 
many historians, political and social scien- 
tists, and teachers of international rela- 
tions who are sympathetic to the ultimate 
objective of world federation has some- 
times been discounted by individual 
members of the UWF as mere “grooy- 
ology” or “academic caution”. Yet large 
numbers of persons in these fields have 
thrown academic caution to the winds 
and vigorously opposed the UWF’s 
earlier approach to the achievement of its 
goal. The primary grounds have been 
that the attempt to establish a world fed- 
eration before the necessary foundations 
for it were even faintly visible might well 
destroy the UN and other present bases 
of peace. 

But, as we have seen, the UWF has 
gradually abandoned its early “world 
government now” approach and has re- 
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cently dropped its alternative proposal 
of a partial federation. The UWF now 
devotes much of its attention to a fairly 
broad range of current issues of United 
States foreign policy, of the day-to-day 
development of the UN, and of improv- 
ing economic and other world conditions. 
These changes have not been deter- 
mined by any particular concept concern- 
ing the bases of democratic government, 
but rather by pragmatic trial-and-error. 
But they do go a long way towards meet- 
ing the criticism mentioned, and they do 
establish beyond question that at least a 
part of the UWF’s activities are relevant 
to today’s world. 

But what of the UWF’s central objec- 
tive—complete, universal, enforceable 
disarmament in all types of weapons, un- 
der a limited world federation? If one 
accepts the view that the area of agree- 
ment, the sense of community necessary 
to the operation of democratic govern- 
ment need only correspond to the extent 
of the powers to be exercised, then one 
must grant that the UWF has at least 
come closer to relevance here too. The 
world federation it proposes today would 
exercise powers much more restricted 
than the world federation it proposed a 
few years ago. 

If one accepts the announced foreign 
policy objectives of the United States as 
some indication of relevance, then one 
must conclude that the UWF is at least 
close to relevance. The wide gap between 
early UWF proposals and United States 
policy has significantly narrowed. And 
this is by no means entirely the result of 
chariges on the part of the UWF. 

Federalist criticism of the Baruch plan 
for the control of atomic energy centered 
on the plan’s omission of other types of 


™ Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., ‘‘Statement on Disarma- 
ment,’’ New York Times, February 21, 1955, Pp. 3. 
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armament. Though the change may well 
have been made for obvious considera- 
tions of military security, the United 
States now links nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons together in its disarma- 
ment policy. 

What is currently involved in United 
States proposals on a “foolproof system of 
inspection and control” is not publicly 
known as this is written. However, there 
does appear to be a growing public 
acknowledgment that effective arma- 
ments control might require, as T:me has 
put it, “a measure of world government”.” 

President Eisenhower was adopting a 
policy long advocated by the UWF, 
among others, when he declared in his 
address of April 16, 1953: 

This government is ready to ask its 
people to join with all nations in devoting 

a substantial percentage of any savings 

achieved by real disarmament to a fund 

for world aid and reconstruction. 


Current United States advocacy of a 
UN Charter review conference is of 
course based upon far more limited and 
perhaps largely different objectives than 
those stated by the UWF. However, the 
UWF, in “advocating the advocacy” of 
world federation, does not scorn any mod- 
est gains which might be possible in 1955 
or 1957, such as easing the UN procedure 
for the admission of new members. In 
the thinking of many UWF leaders, there 
is doubtless greater flexibility and greater 
awareness of the importance of the politi- 
cal climate than is reflected in current 
UWF policy. Remaining traces of dog- 
matic self-assurance or unsupported as- 
sumptions are no doubt partly explained 
by the organization’s concept of how best 
to gain wide support. 

Recent developments may also have in- 


% Time, April 12, 1954, p. 24. 
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creased the relevance of the UWF’s pro- 
posals. If constructive and rational re- 
actions predominate over fear, the pro- 
duction of the hydrogen bomb and the 
increased world-wide burden of military 
expenditures since 1950 would be among 
those developments. The continued re- 
fusal of the non-Soviet world to collapse 
economically, the fact that no power bloc 
has gained commanding military superi- 
ority, and the lessening of international 
tensions since 1952, especially at the four- 
power conference in Geneva in the sum- 
mer of 1955, unquestionably must also 


be counted among these developments. 

The UWF, with great faith in the 
power of an idea, has sought to “raise a 
standard to which the wise and the hon- 
est can repair”. One thing seems clear. 
Many wise and honest people have long 
accepted the standard which the UWF 
raises, but have in the past objected to the 
UWF’s proposed course of advance under 
that standard. They will notice a strik- 
ing reduction in the grounds for many 
of their objections if they examine the 
development of UWF thought and policy 
since 1947. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Report of the Committee on South West 
Africa: The report of the Committee on 
South West Africa to the tenth session of 
the General Assembly stated that the Com- 
mittee had again invited the government of 
the Union of South Africa to confer with it, 
but that the Union government had refused 
the invitation, stating that it still maintained 
that the mandate in respect of South West 
Africa had lapsed and that the government 
had no other international commitments as 
a result of the demise of the League of Na- 
tions. Provisional rules of procedure for 
the Committee had been adopted on Febru- 
ary II, 1954; at its meeting on June 1, 1955, 
the Committee, having received no com- 
ment from South Africa, decided that these 
provisional rules of procedure should be- 
come its rules of procedure.’ In 1955, the 
Union government had again refused to sub- 
mit an annual report in regard to the Terri- 
tory of South West Africa to the Committee; 
therefore, the Committee decided to apply 
the alternate procedure contained in its rules 
of procedure with respect to examination of 
reports.” 

In accordance with the request of the 
General Assembly that the Committee ex- 
amine the extent to which and the manner 
in which the specialized agencies and extra- 
budgetary organs of the United Nations 
might contribute to the social, economic, 
and educational advancement of the inhabi- 
tants of the Territory of South West Africa, 


1 For consideration of the question of voting proce- 
dure on questions relating to reports and petitions con- 
cerning the Territory of South West Africa at the ninth 
session of the General Assembly, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 125-128; for a summary of the 
advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 


a letter had been sent by the Committee to 
ten specialized agencies and to the Executive 
Director of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and to the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board. The replies 
were as follows: 1) the International Labor 
Organization stated that it was ready to give 
advice and assistance, within the limits of 
its financial resources, on any aspect of social 
or labor policy which might be referred to 
it in the normal way; 2) the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the Interna- 
tional Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund replied that they had no new informa- 
tion which might be of assistance to the 
Committee; 3) the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
stated that it was prepared to render serv- 
ices, within its field of competence, to the 
inhabitants of all African territories, upon 
request of the respective authorities; 4) the 
World Health Organization replied that in 
addition to providing technical advice on 
the health aspects of reports submitted to 
the Trusteeship Council, its contribution to 
the advancement of the inhabitants of a ter- 
ritory was determined by the requests re- 
ceived from the governments concerned and 
by the decisions of the World Health As- 
sembly concerning both the long-term pro- 
gram, the annual program and the budget 
of the organization; 5) the Universal Postal 
Union offered no suggestions or comments; 
requested by the ninth session of the General Assembly 
on voting procedure on questions relating to reports and 
petitions concerning the Territory of South West Africa, 
see ibid., IX, p. 417-418. 


2 For information on this alternate rule of procedure, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 502. 
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6) the International Telecommunication 
Union stated that any request for technical 
assistance in telecommunications should be 
initiated by the government requiring the 
assistance; 7) the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization replied it was not clear how it 
could be of any assistance; and 8) the 
United Nations Children’s Fund and the 
Technical Assistance Board stated that they 
gave aid only on the basis of a formal gov- 
ernment request. 

The Committee stated that it had received 
two petitions from sources outside the Ter- 
ritory of South West Africa, one of which 
was from an observer from the International 
League for the Rights of Man, who had ap- 
pealed for ways in which the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations might aid 
the inhabitants of South West Africa. The 
Committee had decided to consider these 
petitions during its examination of condi- 
tions in the territory. The Committee had 
also received and considered several com- 
munications and petitions from sources 
within South West Africa; in response to 
the petition of the Rehoboth Community 
that their right of self-government be re- 
stored, that their boundaries be restored, and 
that certain lands be given back to them, 
the Committee submitted to the General 
Assembly a draft resolution which requested 
the Union of South Africa to allow the Re- 
hoboth Community self-government accord- 
ing to the agreement of August 17, 1923, 
and to make an early and equitable settle- 
ment of the land alienated from the Re- 
hoboth Community. In regard to a petition 
asking that the United Nations submit the 
question of the status of South West Africa 
to the International Court of Justice for its 
compulsory jurisdiction, the Committee sub- 
mitted a draft resolution for adoption by the 
General Assembly which cited the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice 
of July 11, 1950,’ and stated that in order for 
the international status of South West Africa 
to be changed, action would have to be 


* For information on the advisory opinion of 1950, 
see International Organization, IV, p. 476-478. 


taken by the Union of South Africa with 
the consent of the United Nations. Con- 
cerning the petition by a native inhabitant 
in regard to the racially discriminatory 
measures applied against the non-European 
population of the territory, the Committee 
submitted a draft resolution to the General 
Assembly under which it would decide that 
the report and observations of the second 
session of the Committee on South West 
Africa regarding conditions in the territory 
be transmitted to the petitioner. 

In its report on conditions in South West 
Africa the Committee stated that the report 
would have been more complete if the 
Union of South Africa had assisted the 
Committee. Its conclusions on existing con- 
ditions were that there had been no signifi- 
cant improvement in the material and moral 
welfare of the native inhabitants since its 
last report, but that efforts were in progress 
to study the problems of the territory.’ 


Report of the Agent General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency: On 
August 18, 1955, the Agent General 
(Coulter) submitted to the tenth session of 
the General Assembly the annual report of 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA), covering the period 
from September 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. 
In his introduction, the Agent General noted 
that the period under review had been one 
of dynamic progress in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of Korea, and that a peak 
of operational activity would have been at- 
tained within a relatively short time. Con- 
tributions during the period under review 
had amounted to $26.3 million, making total 
contributions to UNKRA $138.5 million. 
Although this amount had fallen short of 
the target figure set by the General Assem- 
bly, it nevertheless helped substantially in 
the implementation of the programs of 
UNKRA. The joint programs of the Uni- 
fied Command, the government of the Re- 
public of Korea, and UNKRA for the 
rehabilitation of Korea had progressed with 


4 General Assembly Official Records (10th session), 
Supplement 12. 
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a minimum of delay and with no duplica- 
tion of efforts. 

The first chapter of the report dealt with 
the recent achievements of UNKRA in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Korea. 
By June 30, 1955, UNKRA had obligated 
$121 million of the $138.5 million in con- 
tributions to its program. Substantial prog- 
ress in industry, mining, power, transport 
and communications, fisheries, irrigation, 
education, health, community development, 
and other areas was reported. In addition, 
much technical advice had been given and 
special projects had been instituted. The 
report stated that UNKRA had made 54 
additional grants-in-aid to international vol- 
untary agencies with long-range programs 
in Korea during the period under review, 
bringing the total number of grants-in-aid 
by UNKRA since its inception to more than 
$775,000, and UNKRA had expended more 
than $410,000 for payment of ocean freight 
charges on equipment and supplies shipped 
to Korea for projects of the voluntary agen- 
cies. In his chapter on the current economic 
situation in Korea, the Agent General noted 
that although there were more adequate 
supplies of basic foods and consumer goods, 
considerable further improvement would be 
necessary before Korea would be capable of 
self-support. Among the persistent prob- 
lems in the economy were shortages of pro- 
ducers’ goods, inflation, the deterioration of 
the balance-of-payments position, and the 
lack of sufficient financial resources. Total 
funds made available to Korea for economic 
aid in the financial year 1955 had amounted 
to somewhat more than $300 million, $280 
million of which came from the United 
States and $27.4 million from UNKRA. 
The chief expenditure in the Korean budget 
continued to be for the military sector; it 
was noted that military expenditures for the 
financial year 1955 had been more than dou- 
ble those for 1954. The most substantial 
increase in the budget compared to 1954 
had occurred in the field of economic re- 


5 Ibid., Supplement 18. 
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habilitation; for the most part, it was ac- 
counted for by the increase in investment 
goods arrivals under the aid programs. 

In the chapter on organization, external 
relations and administration, the Agent Gen- 
eral stated that since his last report there 
had been no additional emergency requests 
by the Unified Command. The United 
States had been the only government which 
had continued to contribute to past appeals 
of the Unified Command. He also reported 
that the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds had seen little prospect of 
raising additional sums for UNKRA during 
1955. The transfer of the staff from Pusan 
to Seoul had been completed, resulting in a 
considerable saving in transportation costs 
and improved operational efficiency. In con- 
clusion, the Agent General stated that most 
of the cu:rent projects would be completed 
by the end of 1956, and he gave credit to 
the Korean people for their help in the re- 
building of their country. 

In an annex to the report it was shown 
that Member and non-member states had 
pledged a total of $212,064,629 to UNKRA 
as of June 30, 1955; they had pledged a 
total of $445,120,421 to the Korean Emer- 
gency Relief Program as of the same date.’ 


Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: The United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (J. G. van 
Heuven Goedhart), in his report to the 
tenth session of the General Assembly, 
stated that he was optimistic about the pro- 
gram for permanent solutions for refugees 
as authorized by the General Assembly at 
its ninth session,’ and that, since his last 
report, his office had spent considerable ef- 
fort in setting up the program. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
General Assembly at its ninth session, the 
High Commissioner stated that the fifth 
session of his Advisory Committee had de- 
termined a long-range goal of $16,000,000 
for voluntary governmental contributions 
toward the new refugee fund and a merger 


® For information on this resolution, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 109-111. 
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of the United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund and the United Nations Refugee 
Fund, with a goal of $4,200,000 set for 1955. 

In reporting on the groups of refugees in 
special need, the High Commissioner noted 
that the major part of the contributions re- 
ceived for emergency assistance was spent 
on help to destitute refugees of European 
origin in China and on the placement in 
European countries of the “difficult cases” 
(refugees requiring special care for whom 
arrangements had not been made) from 
China and elsewhere. At the fifth session 
of the Advisory Committee the goal for 
emergency relief for 1955 was set at 
$1,000,000 with the recommendation that in 
so far as possible, emergency aid should be 
granted in such a way as to contribute to the 
achievement of permanent solutions to the 
refugee problem. Of the $1,000,000, 
$301,000 was allotted to the operation on 
behalf of European refugees in China, and 
$594,000 for the placement of and assistance 
to “difficult cases”. The number of “diffi- 
cult cases” was reported to have increased 
from over 13,000 to at least 15,500. 

Since his previous report, the High Com- 
missioner noted, France, Israel, Sweden, 
Austria, Italy, and Switzerland had ratified 
the Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees, and Monaco had acceded to it. 
By a law of July 6, 1954, the government of 
the Saar was authorized to take the neces- 
sary steps for the accession of the Saar to the 
Convention. At the Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries on the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons held in New York in September 1954, 
it had been decided to prepare an independ- 
ent convention dealing with the status of 
stateless persons instead of adding a protocol 
to the 1951 Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees. The High Commis- 
sioner noted that the Convention had been 
signed by 20 states. 

The procedure for determining who 
should be classified as a refugee was dis- 
cussed by the High Commissioner in his 


report, as well as the rights of refugees in 
their countries of residence.’ 


Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The 
sixth session of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was held in New York from April 15 to 
May 13, 1955. The Committee devoted 
special attention to the subject of social con- 
ditions in non-self-governing territories, 
which was discussed from the Committee’s 
1ogth to 122d meetings. The Committee 
had before it documents prepared by the 
Secretary-General dealing with a review of 
general developments since the 1952 special 
report on social conditions in non-self-gov- 
erning territories as well as with other social 
and public health subjects not previously 
treated in detail. In the general debate, de- 
velopments achieved in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories since the special report of 
1952 were discussed. After the general de- 
bate, the Committee examined the following 
particular aspects of social conditions: 1) 
social effects of urbanization and industriali- 
zation; 2) community development; 3) race 
relationships; 4) employment problems and 
living standards; 5) public health; 6) prin- 
cipal communicable diseases; 7) training of 
medical personnel; 8) environmental sani- 
tation; and g) nutrition. The importance 
of education in improving social conditions 
was stressed by a number of representatives. 
At the 114th meeting of the Committee, 
a subcommittee was appointed to prepare 
a special report on social conditions in 
non-self-governing territories. After minor 
corrections, the report was unanimously 
approved at the 127th meeting. The Com- 
mittee then approved and submitted a 
resolution to the General Assembly by 
which the General Assembly might approve 
the report and have it considered as a sup- 
plement to the 1952 report. The resolution 
also invited the Secretary-General to com- 
municate the report to Members administer- 
ing non-self-governing territories, the Eco- 


7 General Assembly Official Records (10th session), Supplement 11. 
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nomic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned for consideration. In the report the 
social effects of industrialization and urbani- 
zation in the territories were noted, with the 
conclusion that much social planning was 
needed in this area. The report also de- 
clared that it was currently government 
policy in many territories to foster trade 
unionism as the best means of promoting 
industrial harmony; that progress has been 
made in many territories to reduce race 
discrimination; and that a number of studies 
had been undertaken or were being planned 
by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies on community development pro- 
grams in various countries, including some 
of the non-self-governing territories. 
Another item on the Committee’s agenda 
intensively discussed was the decision of 
the Netherlands government to cease trans- 
mitting information under Article 73(e) of 
the Charter on Surinam and the Nether- 
lands Antilles. The representative of the 
Netherlands introduced the relevant docu- 
mentation; the representatives of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles reviewed 
changes in the status of their respective 
countries, after which they answered nu- 
merous questions from the various represent- 
atives who desired more comprehensive 
information. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the United States representative ex- 
pressed the view that Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles should no longer be 
included in the list of non-self-governing 
territories. He was supported in this opin- 
ion by the representatives of Australia and 
France, while the representatives of Brazil, 
China, Guatemala, India, Iraq, and Peru 
stated various reasons why this question 
should be deferred until all the govern- 
ments concerned had more time to examine 
the information provided by the Nether- 
lands government. By a vote of 7 to o with 
5 abstentions, it was decided that the Com- 
mittee would meet to consider the question 
further at a time prior to the convening of 
the tenth session of the General Assembly. 
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In the course of its discussions the Com- 
mittee decided to consider as a single item 
the three items of the agenda relating to 
renewal of the Committee, representation 
on the Committee and participation of in- 
digenous representatives, and future studies, 
The representative of India introduced, on 
behalf of his delegation and those of Burma 
and Iraq, a joint draft resolution with the 
following provisions: 1) that the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories should be continued; 2) that the 
Committee should be composed of those 
Members of the United Nations transmit- 
ting information in accordance with Article 
73(e) of the Charter and of an equal num- 
ber of non-administering Members elected 
by the fourth committee on behalf of the 
General Assembly on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible; 3) that the members of 
the Committee should continue to attach to 
their delegations persons especially qualified 
in the functional fields dealt with by the 
Committee; 4) that the Committee mem- 
bers administering non-self-governing terri- 
tories should attach to their delegations 
indigenous persons especially qualified to 
speak on economic, social, and educational 
policies; 5) that the Committee, with the 
consent of an administering member, should 
be authorized to admit as observers persons 
appointed by the governments of non-self- 
governing territories concerned, the inhabi- 
tants of which had attained a large measure 
of responsibility for economic, social, and 
educational policies as adopted within the 
territories; 6) that the Committee should 
examine the summaries and analyses of in- 
formation transmitted under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter; 7) that reports containing 
procedural and substantive recommenda- 
tions in regard to functional fields generally 
or territories in a single regional group 
should be submitted by the Committee to 
the regular sessions of the General Assem- 
bly; and 8) that the Committee should give 
special attention to educational, economic, 
and social conditions using as references the 
reports approved by the General Assembly. 
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During discussion of the three-power draft 
resolution, a number of divergent views 
were expressed in regard to renewal of the 
committee and its proper competence. With 
a view to effecting a compromise, the repre- 
sentative of Brazil proposed certain amend- 
ments to the three-power draft resdlution, 
among which were the following: 1) that 
the Committee should be continued on the 
same basis as formerly for a three-year 
period; 2) that it was to be hoped that the 
administering members would increasingly 
follow the policy of certain of the members 
who had attached to their delegations in- 
digenous persons especially qualified to 
speak on economic, social, and educational 
policies in the non-self-governing  terri- 
tories; 3) that in its reports to regular ses- 
sions of the General Assembly the Commit- 
tee would not include substantive recom- 
mendations relating to territories in a single 
regional group; and 4) that the Committee 
should, in order to clarify its reports and 
improve their scientific and technical char- 
acter, make appropriate references in its 
functional studies to groups or categories of 
territories with similar features or problems. 
The representatives of Australia, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States stated that they were unable to 
accept the joint draft resolution in its origi- 
nal form, or as amended by the Brazilian 
paper. The representatives of China and 
the United States then introduced the fol- 
lowing draft amendment to the three-power 
draft resolution: 1) the Committee should 
be continued on the same basis for a further 
three-year period; 2) reference to the ap- 
pointment of observers by the governments 
of non-self-governing territories concerned 
should be deleted; and 3) all reference to 
territories in a single regional group should 
be eliminated. By a vote of 4 in favor, 2 
against, and 5 abstentions, the Committee 
decided to take an immediate vote on the 
joint draft resolution and the amendment 


proposed by China and the United States. 


8 Ibid., Supplement 16. 
® For more information on the reorganization of the 


The draft resolution, with the Chinese- 
United States amendments, was approved as 
a whole by a vote of g in favor, o against, 
and 4 abstentions. The representatives of 
the United Kingdom and France stated that 
their governments were opposed to the 
further’ extension of the Committee, and 
that their abstentions did not indicate any 
change in their attitude. 

During the preliminary discussions on so- 
cial conditions in non-self-governing terri- 
tories the representatives of Burma, China, 
and Iraq suggested that the Standard Form 
for the guidance of Members in the trans- 
mission of information under Article 73(e) 
should be amended to provide for the fur- 
nishing of information on various aspects of 
community development. No decision was 
taken by the Committee on this question 
since no formal proposal was put forward.’ 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1956: The Secretary-General (Hammar- 
skjold) recommended a total expenditure of 
$46,278,000 for the financial year 1956; he 
estimated income for the same period at 
$6,873,600, leaving a net total of $39,404,400 
for assessment against United Nations Mem- 
bers. Expenditures of $46,963,800 had been 
approved for the 1955 budget; actual ex- 
penditures for 1954 had been $48,510,009, 
and miscellaneous income had amounted to 
$6,864,218. The chief reduction in the 1956 
appropriation, occurring in the provision for 
the New York Headquarters, was attrib- 
uted to the reorganization of the Secretariat; 
an estimate of $28,184,900, as compared to 
the 1955 approved provision of $28,770,150, 
was recommended. 

A reduction of $274,700, from $867,700 in 
the budget for 1955 to $593,000 in the esti- 
mates for 1956, was recommended for ex- 
penses for meetings of the General Assem- 
bly, the Councils, Commissions and Com- 
mittees. The Secretary-General attributed 
the reduction chiefly to the fact that the 
1955 figure included the following expenses 
which were not expected to recur in 1956: 


Secretariat, see International Organization, VIII, p. 553; 
also this issue, p. 531. 
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1) $100,000 for the commemorative meeting 
in San Francisco; 2) $50,000 for a special 
visiting mission of the Trusteeship Council; 
and 3) $60,000 for a meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America away 
from its headquarters. 

The budget showed an increase of 
$237,600 over the 1955 approved provisions 
for all offices away from Headquarters; 
$5,555,000 was recommended for the budget 
of the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, $940,000 for Information Centers, and 
$2,173,300 for the Secretariats of the re- 
gional economic commissions (other than 
the Economic Commission for Europe). 
The increase in the budget of the European 
Office was wholly accounted for by the in- 
clusion for the first time of an estimate for 
the Narcotic Drugs Division. Despite a 
greater workload than in past years, the 
appropriation for the Economic Commission 
for Europe, $985,000, remained the same 
as the approved provision for 1955. Also 
remaining the same were the estimates for 
technical programs, special expenses, and 
hospitality and representation expenses; 
while estimates for other expenditures 
showed no significant change from the 1955 
provisions.” 

In his discussion of the financial conse- 
quences of the reorganization of the Secre- 
tariat, the Secretary-General stated that he 
had based the 1956 budget proposals, with 
very minor exceptions, upon the assump- 
tion that the reorganization at Headquarters 
would be completed by the end of 1955. In 
the event that the reorganization had not 
been completed by the end of 1955, the Sec- 
retary-General stated that, under certain 
conditions, he might ask the General As- 
sembly for a supplementary appropriation 
to enable the program to be completed. In 
submitting his original proposals for a re- 
organization of the Secretariat to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Secretary-General stated, 
he had estimated tentatively that the fi- 
nancial consequences of reorganization in 
1955 might be a saving as compared with 
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the 1954 budget level of approximately 
$2,000,000; in his report he noted that his 
tentative estimate had been substantiated by 
the current budget estimates if one took into 
account changes in the arrangement of the 
budget and the effect of increments over the 
two years. 

Mr. Hammarskjold stated that the reor- 
ganization of the Secretariat as proposed by 
the survey group should be adaptable to 
future work requirements. He noted that 
the survey group had visited a number of 
overseas offices of the United Nations to 
review their work and staff requirements, 
both absolutely and in relationship to Head- 
quarters, and that at the time of the prepara- 
tion of the 1956 estimates, the work of the 
survey group was still in progress. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-General enu- 
merated the following outstanding problems 
which might affect the level of the budget: 
1) the pending report of an expert commit- 
tee which had reviewed the current system 
of salary differentials, cost-of-living allow- 
ances, and dependency allowances; 2) the 
possibility that cost-of-living allowances and 
base salaries would be consolidated, at least 
for the general service staff at New York and 
Geneva, when the allowance would become 
pensionable; 3) the possibility that programs 
for the replacement of permanent equip- 
ment would be put into effect; and 4) the 
fact that it was too soon to fully evaluate 
the results of the new system of editorial 
control. The Secretary-General noted that 
publishing activity was at the lowest work- 
able level and, therefore, further reductions 
in that sphere were not feasible. He stated 
that further reductions could be made in the 
area of documentation by the increased use 
of modern methods of internal reproduction 
instead of external printing, the reduction 
of annual expenditure on the United Na- 
tions Treaty Series, and simplification of the 
current system of summary records. 

In addition to the information annex in- 
cluded in the report of the Secretary- 
General which provided a summary for 


” General Assembly Official Records (10th session), Supplement 5. 
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United Nations Members of the purposes for 
which their contributions would be used, 
the Secretary-General had attached a sepa- 
rate information annex which contained the 
following data on the budgets and financial 
position of the United Nations and eight of 
the specialized agencies: 1) an analysis of 
United Nations and specialized agencies 
budget appropriations or estimates for 1956 
with comparative information for previous 
years, by standard summaries; 2) an analysis 
of the 1956 appropriations or estimates by 
main activities (project estimates); 3) an 
analysis of the financial status of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies; and 4) 
an analysis of extra-budgetary funds admin- 
istered by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies in the economic and social 


fields.” 


First Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions: 
In reporting to the tenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the budget estimates for 
1956 which had been submitted by the 
Secretary-General,” the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions recommended a total gross budg- 
et of $46,016,600, $261,400 less than the 
$46,278,000 recommended by the Secretary- 
General. The Committee recommended that 
a total of $215,600 be deducted from the 
Secretary-General’s estimate of $28,184,900 
for Headquarters, to be apportioned as 
follows: 1) $1,000 less than the proposal for 
offices of the Secretary-General; 2) $28,600 
less than the proposal for visitors services; 
3) $20,000 less than the proposal for the 
Department of Conference Services; 4) a 
deduction of $34,600 from the estimate for 
the Office of General Services; 5) $40,000 
less than the proposal for temporary assist- 
ance and consultants; 6) a deduction of 
$31,400 from the estimate for common staff 
costs; 7) a deduction of $45,000 from the 
estimate for common services; and 8) 
$15,000 less than the proposal for permanent 
equipment. Other? recommendations sug- 


11 [bid., Supplement 5A. 


gested by the Committee were as follows: 
1) $10,100 less than the estimate for sessions 
of the General Assembly, the Councils, 
Commissions and Committees; 2) $25,000 
less than the proposal for contractual print- 
ing; 3) $2,000 less than the estimate for the 
Joint Staff Pension Board and United Na- 
tions Staff Pension Committee; and 4) 
$8,700 less than the amount specified for the 
International Court of Justice. The Secre- 
tary-General’s estimates for the European 
Office, information centers, and regional 
economic committees were not reviewed 
since the Secretary-General was expected to 
submit revised proposals for them as soon 
as the relevant recommendations of the 
survey group had been considered. Further, 
the Committee stated that its recommenda- 
tions regarding estimates were for the most 
part provisional, including the Headquarters 
estimates which might need modification de- 
pending on decisions which were to be made 
in regard to overseas offices. 

In regard to miscellaneous income, the 
Committee recommended an estimate of 
$6,942,600 as compared with the proposal of 
$6,873,600 made by the Secretary-General. 
The Committee stated that increased inter- 
est in United Nations affairs was financially 
advantageous to many of the revenue-pro- 
ducing activities of the organization. The 
Committee disagreed with the proposal of 
the Secretary-General that the level of the 
Working Capital Fund should be kept at 
$21,500,000, and felt that in view of the im- 
proved cash position of the Fund, its level 
should be reduced by $500,000. 

The Advisory Committee concurred with 
the preliminary report of the Secretary- 
General on revenue-producing activities of 
the United Nations in which the Secretary- 
General felt that, at least for the present, no 
change should be made in the management 
arrangements under which certain of the 
activities were operated directly by the 
United Nations, while others were managed 
in its behalf by independent contractors. 


122 For information on these estimates, see this issue, 
Pp. 507. 
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The Advisory Committee agreed with the 
Secretary-General that it was not financially 
advantageous to increase revenue by the sale 
of advertising space in United Nations pub- 
lications at that time. 

In the second part of its report, the Com- 
mittee noted that the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration had in- 
curred during 1954 an excess of obligations 
over available funds to an amount of 
$201,000.” 

Report of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions: In its report to the tenth session of the 
General Assembly, the Committee on Con- 
tributions stated that during the past year 
several Members had improved the quantity 
and quality of their estimates of national 
income. In cases where official figures were 
not available, the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations had been able to improve 
its method of estimation of national income 
by using information from regional eco- 
nomic commissions and from reports of 
experts appointed under the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. Nevertheless, 
some of the estimates used by the Commit- 
tee had to be regarded as tentative figures. 
As requested, several Member states had 
furnished supplementary information to the 
Committee prior to the opening date of the 
session of the Committee on Contributions. 
As in previous years, in converting estimates 
for the Members into one unit of account, 
the United States dollar and in most cases, 
the official rates of exchange had been used. 

The Committee stated that it had used as 
a basis for its work national income esti- 
mates for the latest three-year period for 
which figures had been available, to reduce 
the effects of short-term fluctuations. In 
revising the scale of assessments, the follow- 
ing criteria had been taken into account: 
1) comparative per capita income; 2) tem- 
porary economic dislocation as an aftermath 
of World War II; and 3) ability to secure 
foreign currency. As in previous years, the 
Committee allowed a reduction in their 
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basis of assessment of up to 50 percent to 
countries with per capita income below 
$1,000. In regard to the second criterion, 
the Committee concluded that any remain- 
ing economic dislocation was reflected in the 
estimates of national income; therefore, no 
special allowance was necessary for this fac- 
tor. The Committee decided that it was 
not practicable to make a systematic allow- 
ance for currency difficulties, but this fac- 
tor had been taken into consideration in 
individual cases. 

In discussing the per capita ceiling, the 
Committee noted that under the terms of a 
resolution of the ninth session of the General 
Assembly," the percentage contributions of 
Members subject to the ceiling would be 
frozen against any increase over the level 
approved for the 1955 budget until they 
reached per capita parity with the highest 
contributors. The admission of new Mem- 
bers during the period of the application of 
the scale might make it necessary for the 
per capita ceiling principle to be recon- 
sidered. The Committee stated that for 
the first time the proposed scale of assess- 
ments was to be applicable for a three-year 
period instead of a one-year period; the 
Committee considered that it had made the 
necessary adjustments to warrant this 
change. If necessary, because of substantial 
changes in world economic conditions or 
the admittance of new Members, the scale of 
assessments could be reviewed to meet such 
circumstances before the termination of the 
three-year period. The Committee recom- 
mended eleven increased percentages and 
thirteen decreased percentages in the scale 
of assessments for the 60 Members, with 
two of its members dissenting in respect of 
increases in the assessments for the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Committee stated that in arriving at 
its assessments for non-member states it had 
applied the same principles as for the estab- 
lishment of the assessments of Member 


44 For further information on this resolution, see 
International Organization, IX, p. 139-140. 
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states; in some cases very tentative estimates 
of national income and per capita income 
had been used. The Committee noted an 
improvement in the collection of contribu- 
tions for 1955 over the collecuion for 1954, 
and stated that the Secretary-General had 
accepted 34.35 percent of all contribu- 
tions from Member states other than the 
United States in currencies other than the 
United States dollar; in 1954 the percent- 
age accepted had been 30.7 percent. ‘The 
Committee recommended that payment in 
currencies other than the United States dol- 
lar be continued and that efforts be made to 
raise the proportion of such contributions.” 


Report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds: In its report to the 
tenth session of the General Assembly, the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds stated that, as of August 10, 1955, 
$27,984,758 had been pledged for the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance. At 
the invitation of the Negotiating Committee, 
representatives of 31 delegations attended 
a meeting on February 24, 1955, to discuss 
the financial needs of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, the budget of 
which for 1954-1955 was $25,100,000. As 
of August 10, 1955, $23,300,249 had been 
pledged by 25 governments, and services 
and facilities had been pledged by four host 
governments to a total value of $511,251,000. 
The Committee reported that pledges for the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA) were far below the goal 
of $266,000,000 set by the General Assem- 
bly. Its total financial expectations were 
approximately only $141,000,000, and the 
Committee stated that further efforts on its 
part to raise substantial contributions for 
UNKRA for 1955 seemed unlikely. As of 
August 10, 1955, $2,543,174 had _ been 
pledged to the United Nations Refugee 
Fund from 15 governments; the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees had set a target 
figure of $4,200,000. Although the Nego- 


1% General Assembly Official Records (10th session), 
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tiating Committee held no formal meetings 
on behalf of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) in 1955, contact was 
maintained with the UNICEF Sub-Com- 
mittee on Fund-Raising. As of August 10, 
1955, UNICEF had received contributions 
and pledges from 55 governments amount- 
ing to $9,612,927, and it was expected that 
more contributors would be forthcoming by 
the end of 1955. 

The Committee expressed its concern at 
the setting of unrealistic financial goals for 
activities and programs supported by volun- 
tary contributions since the subsequent 
failure to reach the goals might have the 
effect of lowering the United Nations’ pres- 
tige. The Committee urged all United 
Nations organs concerned with the approval 
of such activities and programs to abide by 
the General Assembly resolution which re- 
quested that they make certain that the 
budgetary levels of the programs were con- 
sistent with the probabilities of collection 
of contributions. The Committee felt that 
strict observance of this resolution was more 
necessary than any alteration of the Com- 
mittee’s own terms of reference.” 


Annual Report of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Fund: The report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund to 
the tenth session of the General Assembly 
contained a summary of the sixth session of 
the Joint Board, and a financial statement 
for the nine months ended September 30, 
1954. At the sixth session of the Joint 
Board, in April 1955, Mr. A. Zelenka, who 
represented the International Labor Organi- 
zation, was elected chairman. The Board 
received and discussed the report of the con- 
sulting actuary, and made recommendations 
to the General Assembly regarding a num- 
ber of proposals for amendment of the regu- 
lations. The sixth session received a further 
interim report from the working group on 
taxation of pensions set up at its fourth 
session. The Board decided to submit a 
recommendation to the Secretary-General of 
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the United Nations regarding the appoint- 
ment of a secretary to succeed the present 
secretary who was unable to accept an exten- 
sion of contract beyond January 1956. 

The financial statement for the nine 
months covered in the report showed that 
total income for the period amounted to 
$7,139,324.46, of which $2,164,976.81 had 
come from contributions by staff members 
of participating organizations, $4,128,669.01 
from contributions by participating or- 
ganizations, $842,011.57 from income from 
investments, and $3,667.07 from interest re- 
ceived from participants and participating 
organizations on retroactive contributions 
and refund of benefits. Contributions ap- 
plicable to prior years, amounting to 
$8,244.41, accounted for other income. The 
report showed that expenditure during 1954 
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had amounted to $918,620.24 of which the 
largest item was $799,561 for withdrawal 
benefits. Therefore, the total excess of in- 
come over expense for the nine months was 
$6,228,948.63." 

In reporting on the third actuarial valua- 
tion of the fund, the Board recommended 
that contributions by member organizations 
at the rate of 14 percent of pensionable 
remuneration of participants and contribu- 
tions by participants at the rate of 7 percent 
of such remuneration be continued. It was 
noted in the report that the actual number 
of withdrawals among both men and 
women during the period since the last 
valuation had exceeded the number ex- 
pected by a wide margin, while the actual 
cases of death had been less than the ex- 
pected cases.” 


8 Ibid., Supplement 8A. 
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Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council at its 699th 
meeting on August 11, 1955, and its 7ooth 
meeting on September 8, 1955. 


Palestine Question: Cessation of Hostilities 
and Measures to Prevent Further Incidents 
in the Gaza Area 


At its 7ooth meeting on September 8, 
1955, the Council considered a report of the 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine, Gen- 
eral E. L. M. Burns, on an outbreak of 
violence in the Gaza area which had begun 
with an incident on August 22 in which an 
Egyptian post near the demarcation line 
was occupied by Israel forces; according to 
General Burns, this incident, in which one 
Egyptian officer and two soldiers had been 
killed and three others wounded, had started 
a chain of violence.’ While it was not pos- 
sible to affix responsibility for the episode of 
August 22, he stated, it had been followed 
by an organized series of attacks on vehicles, 
installations and persons, carried out by 
gangs of marauders in Israel territory and 
resulting in the deaths of eleven military 
and civilian personnel and the injury of 
nine. The number and nature of these at- 
tacks, in the view of General Burns, sug- 
gested that they were the work of organized 
and well trained groups, and he stated that 
investigations by the United Nations mili- 
tary observers tended to support this view. 
There had also been numerous incidents 
of firing across the demarcation line, accom- 
panied in some instances by incursions of 
small parties of troops of either side, and 
sometimes resulting in heavy casualties. In 
view of the deterioration in the situation, 
General Burns reported, he had requested 
on August 26 that responsible Israel authori- 
ties in the area be instructed to act with 


1 For information on previous Council meetings, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 379-388. 
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restraint, and had informed the Egyptians 
that in his view it would be advisable to post 
United Nations military observers on the 
Egyptian side in accordance with arrange- 
ments previously in force, but subsequently 
discontinued. On August 28, General Burns 
had been notified of Egyptian agreement to 
the posting of military observers at specific 
points. On August 30, an appeal from Gen- 
eral Burns had been made to both parties, 
proposing that they agree to order their 
troops along the line of demarcation in the 
Gaza and El! Auja areas to observe strictly 
a cease-fire from a certain time that day, and 
also that they issue and enforce the most 
positive orders to prevent any persons from 
crossing the demarcation line and attacking 
persons in the other’s territory, laying mines, 
or committing other acts of sabotage. At 
the time mentioned in the appeal for the 
start of the cease-fire, General Burns had 
received a favorable Egyptian reply to his 
proposal; the Israel reply, received some time 
later that day, requested General Burns to 
obtain Egyptian acceptance of responsibility 
for the acts of aggression committed since 
August 22. General Burns reported that he 
had expressed to the Israel authorities his 
view that such conditions for a cease-fire 
would be unreasonable and unacceptable, 
but that the Israel government continued to 
consider the request for a cease-fire agree- 
ment without giving a definite reply. 

On the following day, August 31, General 
Burns had learned that six United Nations 
military observers and three other United 
Nations personnel were being detained by 
the Senior Israel Delegate to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in Beersheba and 
vicinity; following General Burns’s protest of 
their detention, the personnel had been re- 
leased. On the following night of August 
31—September 1, however, an attack by Is- 


2 Documents $/3430 and S/3430/Corr.1. 
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rael forces on Khan Yunis took place. While 
investigation of this action by United Na- 
tions military observers had not yet been 
completed, General Burns was able to state 
that an Israel light armored unit had pene- 
trated into Egyptian-controlled territory, 
advanced to the police station at Khan 
Yunis, and destroyed it. A hospital under 
construction had also been partly destroyed, 
and neighboring buildings and others in the 
village of Bani Suheila had also been ma- 
chine-gunned, and an Egyptian defensive 
position east of Abasan had also been at- 
tacked, with resultant casualties. The 
Egyptian authorities had reported 36 killed 
and 13 wounded as a result of the incident, 
but General Burns stated that it had not 
been possible to establish casualties exactly. 
On September 3, following consultation 
with the Secretary-General, General Burns 
had renewed his appeal of August 30 for 
observation of a cease-fire; the government 
of Israel had replied that it accepted his re- 
quest, while reserving its full right of self- 
defense if attacked, while the Egyptian 
reply, in accepting the request, had stated 
that Egypt had issued orders for a cease-fire 
in response to the request of August 30, 
and that these were still in effect. In con- 
clusion, General Burns expressed his regret 
that in the negotiations of June 28—August 
24 it had been impossible to secure the final 
agreement of both parties to any of the 
measures suggested in his report of March 
17, in regard to which the Security Council 
resolution of March 30 had called upon the 
parties for cooperation.’ A repetition of the 
incidents of firing between Egyptian out- 
posts and Israel motor patrols which had 
precipitated several crises since February 
1955 could only be avoided, he concluded, if 
the forces of the opposing sides were sepa- 
rated by an effective physical barrier along 
the demarcation line, and if in addition de- 
fensive positions and motorized patrols were 
kept at least 500 meters from the line on 

3 For information on the report of March 17 and the 


resolution of March 30, see International Organization, 
IX, p. 382-384. 


either side. In a telegram attached to his 
report, General Burns informed the Security 
Council that the Mixed Armistice Com. 
mission had held an emergency meeting on 
September 6. After the Commission had 
adopted resolutions which decided that the 
actions both of Israel and of Egypt on 
August 22 constituted flagrant violations of 
the General Armistice Agreement, the 
Chairman had stated that after careful study 
of investigation reports of United Nations 
military observers and after listening to con- 
flicting statements of the parties, it was, in 
his opinion, impossible to determine which 
side had opened fire first. Both parties had 
agreed to an unconditional cease-fire, and 
he appealed to them to adhere fully to pro- 
visions of the General Armistice Agreement 
and the decision of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 

In the view of the governments of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the discontinuance of the talks ini- 
tiated by the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization in accordance 
with the Security Council’s resolution of 
March 30, 1955, and the subsequent out- 
break of violence in the Gaza area made it 
imperative that an unconditional cease-fire 
be maintained in full force and effect in the 
area and that concrete measures be taken 
urgently by Egypt and Israel, in cooperation 
with the United Nations Chief of Staff, to 
prevent further incidents and to bring about 
order and tranquillity in the area. The three 
powers co-sponsored a draft resolution 
under which the Security Council, recalling 
its resolution of March 30, 1955 taking note 
of the report of the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization and noting 
with grave concern the discontinuance of 
the talks he had initiated and the outbreak 
of violence, would 1) note with approval 
the acceptance by both parties of the appeal 
of the Chief of Staff for an unconditional 
cease-fire; 2) call upon both parties forth- 

* Document $/3430/Add.1. 


5 For information on this resolution, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 383. 
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with to take all steps necessary to bring 
about order and tranquillity in the area, and 
in particular to desist from further acts of 
violence and to continue the cease-fire in 
full force and effect; 3) endorse the view of 
the Chief of Staff that the armed forces of 
both parties should be clearly and effectively 
separated by measures such as those which 
he had proposed; 4) declare that freedom of 
movement must be afforded to United Na- 
tions observers in the area to enable them 
to fulfill their functions; 5) call upon both 
parties to appoint representatives to meet 
with the Chief of Staff and cooperate fully 
with him to these ends; and 6) request the 
Chief of Staff to report to the Security Coun- 
cil on the action taken to carry out this 
resolution.” 

In opening the Council’s discussion, the 
President of the Council (Tsiang, China) 
called the attention of the delegates to the 
specific nature of the agenda, which he 
stated was concerned with the cessation of 
hostilities and measures to prevent further 
incidents in the Gaza area in the present 
and future, and did not include within its 
scope past events or the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for past events. He expressed 
the hope that discussion would be confined 
to the scope intended. Sir Pierson Dixon 
(United Kingdom) supported the statement 
of the President, remarking that it must be 
the Council’s first aim to say and do nothing 
to disturb prevailing conditions of calm, or 
to upset the cease-fire; while the Council 
had various letters from the representatives 
of Egypt and Israel giving their govern- 
ments’ points of view on the incidents of 
August 22—September 4, he felt that discus- 
sion of their contents would provoke a con- 
troversy which might have repercussions of 
the sort that it was the primary purpose of 
the Council to avoid. The Council’s earlier 
diagnosis of the situation, he felt, had been 
proved correct; that was, that if further 
incidents were to be avoided, better practical 
arrangements along the demarcation line 
would have to be worked out by agreement 
with the parties, and the draft resolution 


® Document S/3432. 


which his delegation had co-sponsored was 
designed to bring about such an agreement. 
The delegate for the United States (Lodge), 
in associating himself with the remarks of 
the United Kingdom delegate, stressed the 
endorsement in the draft resolution of ,;the 
view of the Chief of Staff that the armed 
forces of both parties must be clearly and 
effectively separated; this, he stated, was a 
cardinal feature of the draft resolution, and 
of paramount importance. Mr. Alphand 
(France), in the course of his remarks, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was not for the 
Security Council to decide in detail how to 
separate the forces of the two parties; that 
would have to be left to the parties them- 
selves, and he urged the parties to enter 
negotiations with each other and with Gen- 
eral Burns with a sincere desire to ensure 
their success. The representative for New 
Zealand (Munro) stressed what he consid- 
ered the particularly regrettable fact that 
during the outbreak of violence one side 
had hampered the work of General Burns 
and his corps of advisers, and his view was 
shared by Mr. Abdoh (Iran), who felt that 
such an incident was likely not only to ob- 
struct the work of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, but also to damage the pres- 
tige of the United Nations itself. The Coun- 
cil members agreed in praising the work of 
General Burns and in thanking him for his 
report. 

At the close of the debate, the Council 
heard representatives for Israel (Eban) 
and Egypt (Loufti) express the views of 
their respective governments on the out- 
breaks of violence under consideration by 
the Council. Mr. Eban stated that while 
he did not wish to linger on the origins of 
the outbreaks, his government and people 
had no doubt at all that they had been 
justified in taking measures of effective de- 
fense. His government, he stated, was in 
agreement with the objectives of the draft 
resolution of consolidating the cease-fire, of 
seeking agreed methods to prevent further 
incidents, and of renewing the interrupted 
conversations. The real solution to the prob- 
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lem, he concluded, would lie not alone in 
practical measures and in technical devices, 
but in the abandonment of antagonistic at- 
titudes and hostile acts, and in a mutual 
readiness to settle disputes by negotiation 
and peaceful settlement. Mr. Loufti, in giv- 
ing the view of his government on the series 
of incidents, stated that the origin of the 
situation in the Gaza strip was the Israel 
attack of February 28, 1955, which he stated 
the Council had condemned. Egypt, he 
stated, had accepted a number of sugges- 
tions of the Chief of Staff during the nego- 
tiations pursuant to the Council’s resolution 
of March 30, 1955, and this was evidence of 
Egyptian goodwill and desire to eliminate, 
so far as possible, the tension existing along 
the demarcation line. Mr. Loufti went on 
to review in detail the incidents of the 
previous six months, attributed the incident 
of August 22 to Israel aggression, and 
stated that in the view of his government 
the attack on Khan Yunis was particularly 
serious in that it had occurred after General 
Burns had asked the parties to agree to a 
strict cease-fire. Commenting on General 
Burns’s proposal of a physical barrier along 
the demarcation line, Mr. Loufti stated that 
the Egyptian authorities were prepared to 
consider any proposal by General Burns 
which might make it possible to achieve this 
purpose. After making some specific re- 
marks on the draft resolution before the 
Council in defense of Egyptian actions, he 
concluded by stating that Egypt was always 
ready to cooperate with the Truce Super- 
vision Organization in accordance with the 
General Armistice Agreement. 

After hearing the remarks of the Soviet 
delegate (Sobolev) in support of the joint 
draft resolution, the Council adopted the 
resolution unanimously. 


Other Matters 


The 699th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil was held privately on August 11, 1955, 
for consideration of the Council’s draft re- 
port to the tenth session of the General As- 


™ Disarmament Commission Official Records, 44th 
meeting; for information on consideration of disarma- 
ment at the ninth session of the General Assembly, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 57-64; for informa- 
tion on earlier meetings of the Disarmament Commission 


sembly. The draft report was approved 
unanimously. 


Disarmament Commission 


The Disarmament Commission held its 
44th meeting in New York on November 
19, 1954, under the chairmanship of Mr, 
A. Vyshinsky (Soviet Union) and consid- 
ered the re-establishment of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Commission, in 
conformity with a resolution of the ninth 
session of the General Assembly.’ The 
United Kingdom delegate (Dixon) stated 
that in his opinion the Sub-Committee was 
already in existence, and it would be more 
accurate to speak of reconvening than of 
re-establishing it. He further proposed that 
the Sub-Committee should hold a_proce- 
dural meeting in New York during Decem- 
ber, 1954, so that the first substantive 
meeting might be held at about the end of 
January. Mr. Moch (France) expressed 
approval of the United Kingdom proposals, 
and added that the procedural meeting 
should be held at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. At the suggestion of the chairman, 
who also favored the United Kingdom pro- 
posal, the Commission without a formal 
vote agreed to request the Sub-Committee 
to resume its work during December, and, 
taking the Commission’s wishes into ac- 
count, to decide itself on the subsequent 
order of its work. 

Before adjourning, the Commission was 
informed by its chairman of an Indian note 
verbale which had been sent to the Secre- 
tary-General with the request that certain 
matters mentioned in the note verbale be 
brought to the attention of the Disarma- 
ment Commission; inter alia, the note dealt 
with the procedures which would permit 
adequate consultation with the government 
of India as an interested party and with 
other goverr.:nents not members of the Dis- 
armameni Commission. At the suggestion 
of the chairman, the Commission asked that 
the Indian note be distributed to its mem- 
bers as an official document.’ 


and the Sub-Committee, see International Organization, 
IX, p. 158-159. 

8 The note of the government of India was distributed 
subsequently as document DC/59. 
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Economic and Social Council 


The roth session of the Economic and 
Social Council was held in New York in 
two parts, the first from March 29 to 
April 7, and the second from May 16 to 27, 
1955- Sir Douglas Copland (Australia) 
was elected president of thé Council for 
1955, and Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez (Vene- 
zuela) and Dr. Joza Brilej (Yugoslavia) 
first and second vice-presidents, respectively. 
An agenda of 26 items for the rgth session 
had been proposed, of which 10 were to be 
taken up at the first part. The Council 
approved the agenda for the first part of the 
session after deciding 1) to consider the 
provisional agenda for the 2oth session and 
its opening date during the first part of the 
rgth session, instead of the second part, and 
2) to defer consideration of forced labor, 
originally scheduled for the first part of the 
1gth session, to the 21st session, when the 
report on the subject of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization would be ready 
for examination. At the second part of its 
1gth session, the Council considered the re- 
maining agenda items, with the exception 
of world calendar reform, which was de- 
ferred until the 21st session, and in addition 
concurred in the proposal of the United 
States representative that the question “re- 
organization of the sessions of the Council” 
should be considered at the rgth session. 


Economic Matters 


Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: During consideration of the 
question of economic development of under- 
developed countries at the first part of its 
tgth session, the Council had before it sev- 
eral special reports by the Secretary-General, 
dealing with efforts towards raising pro- 
ductivity in industry, the evolution and 
functioning of development corporations,” 


1 Document E/2604. 
2 Document E/2690. 


and the processes and problems of indus- 
trialization in under-developed countries.’ 
During the debate, various views were ex- 
pressed as to the emphasis industrialization 
should receive in a general program of eco- 
nomic development; the delegates of the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia felt that 
industrialization should receive primary 
emphasis in such a program, since other 
forms of development were contingent upon 
the level of industry, delegates from some 
of the economically less developed countries 
felt that trade imbalances and fluctuations in 
prices paid for the basic commodities their 
countries exported were the chief obstacles 
to economic development, the representative 
from Argentina stated that the requirements 
of social progress should be paramount, and 
delegates from a number of countries 
stressed the importance of concurrent agri- 
cultural development. Several points of 
view emerged as to the suitable nature and 
scope of external aid in economic develop- 
ment programs; representatives from the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia stated that 
countries attempting to develop their econo- 
mies should rely on domestic capital forma- 
tion, since foreign capital could not be 
obtained without undesirable concessions; 
technical assistance, however, was approved 
in principle by these delegates. The repre- 
sentative for the United States felt that in 
many instances productivity could be sig- 
nificantly increased without heavy capital 
investment, through technical assistance and 
increased incentives to workers; in general, 
he stressed the role of private enterprise in 
economic development, while the represent- 
atives for the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia were more inclined to favor a frame- 
work of governmental economic activity 
and investment planning. Representatives 
of the less developed countries stressed the 


3 Document E/2670 (ST/ECA/29). 
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difficulties of domestic capital formation, 
and tended to favor international financial 
assistance of a governmental as well as 
private nature. 

At its 847th meeting on April 7, the 
Council unanimously adopted a draft resolu- 
tion dealing with economic development 
contained in a report of the Economic Com- 
mittee." Under the terms of the resolution, 
the Council 1) commended the Secretary- 
General on the reports he had placed before 
it; 2) recommended that periodic supple- 
ments to the bibliography on processes and 
problems of industrialization’ be issued; 3) 
recommended that the Secretary-General, in 
continuing the studies on economic develop- 
ment, take into account the discussions at the 
first part of the 19th session; 4) requested 
the Secretary-General to submit to it at its 
21st session a) a survey of the work cur- 
rently being undertaken by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies in mat- 
ters relating to industrial development, and 
5) a program of work, planned with 
particular reference to the questions of ac- 
celerating industrialization and raising pro- 
ductivity in under-developed countries and 
of effective utilization of available forms of 
international assistance, which would take 
into account the implications of interna- 
tional trade, together with an indication as 
to which part of the program might appro- 
priately be undertaken by the regional 
economic commissions; and 5) requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit the resolution 
to Member states. 

Development of international travel: A 
memorandum submitted by the United 
States which dealt with the development of 
international travel, its present increasing 
volume and future prospects,’ and a draft 
resolution on the same subject sponsored 
jointly by Argentina, Egypt, France, India, 
and the United States,’ were put before the 
Council during the first part of its 19th 
session. While all representatives agreed 
that international travel should be encour- 


# Document E/2721. 
5 Document E/2538. 


aged, there was some disagreement as to 
the nature of the benefits derived from it, 
for travelers and, primarily, for countries 
visited. The representative of the United 
States emphasized the usefulness of the 
travel industry, which he felt could be de- 
veloped with a relatively small investment 
of capital, for improving the balances of 
payments of economically under-developed 
countries; while much was already being 
done to promote international travel, he felt 
that further efforts to reduce restrictions on 
travel and to provide better facilities for 
tourists in many countries would be well 
rewarded. Mr. Stanovnik (Yugoslavia) 
held a somewhat less optimistic view of the 
economic advantages of increased inter- 
national travel; he cited statistics which he 
said indicated that the bulk of tourist ex- 
penditures were going to countries least in 
need of them, and pointed out that the fi- 
nancing of the level of services and of pro- 
duction of luxury goods necessary to attract 
tourists in large numbers would be quite 
difficult for countries in the early stages of 
economic Gcevelopment. Most other dele- 
gates, while not sharing the view of the 
United States representative that significant 
economic advantages would result for coun- 
tries which expanded their tourist facilities, 
felt that international travel contributed to 
mutual understanding among peoples and 
to cultural development generally; the rep- 
resentative of Ecuador, however, thought 
that in many cases tourists received un- 
favorable impressions of the countries they 
visited because of a lack of background in- 
formation. International travel, he felt, did 
not necessarily promote international under- 
standing, and the preamble of the draft 
resolution, which had asserted that inter- 
national travel promoted international un- 
derstanding, was redrafted to state that 
international travel was important in the 
promotion of international understanding. 
At the close of debate at the Council’s 838th 
meeting on March 31, the resolution as 


6 Document E/2688. 
7 Document E/L.657. 
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amended was adopted by a vote of 17 to 0, 
with 1 abstention; under it, the Council 1) 
invited States Members of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies to a) 
examine the beneficial effect increased 
tourism could have on their internal econo- 
mies, and the part it played in international 
trade, 6) survey their tourist facilities to 
determine existing deficiencies, and to en- 
courage the development of additional 
needed facilities and attractions, c) give ade- 
quate support to official organizations en- 
gaged in the development of tourism, and 
to encourage their cooperation with private 
agencies in this field, d) simplify wherever 
possible the relevant entry and exit proce- 
dures, and cooperate in the development of 
international travel arrangements, and e) 
encourage the exchange of technical advice 
between countries having well developed 
tourist programs and those with less experi- 
ence; 2) requested the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to give favorable consideration to 
projects designed to increase tourist facili- 
ties and promote travel; 3) requested the 
Secretary-General to study available statistics 
relating to tourist travel and report to the 
Statistical Commission on the matter; 4) in- 
vited non-governmental organizations con- 
cerned with tourism to continue their efforts 
in the promotion of international travel; and 
5) requested the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit to the 23d session of the Council a re- 
port on measures taken in response to the 
resolution. 


Restrictive business practices: At its re- 
sumed 19th session, the Council had before 
it a report of its Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices’ recommend- 
ing the conclusion of an international agree- 
ment to apply controls to international trusts 
and cartels, and containing a draft of such 
an agreement. Also before the Council was 
a draft resolution, sponsored by Norway, 
under which the Council would 1) reaffirm 

® Document E/2380; for further information on this 


Committee, see International Organization, VI, p. 
95-96, 290; VII, p. 395-396, 534. 


its continuing concern with the existence in 
international trade of restrictive business 
practices having harmful social and eco- 
nomic effects, 2) express the hope that gov- 
ernments would continue to communicate 
to the Secretary-General information con- 
cerning laws, measures and policies adopted 
by them in respect to such restrictive busi- 
ness practices, and 3) request the Secretary- 
General to circulate to Member states any 
further information received from govern- 
ments and the views of appropriate inter- 
governmental bodies or agencies, to assist 
in making arrangements, at the request of 
interested governments, to aid them in shar- 
ing the experience gained in countries 
having an established body of law and prac- 
tice in the field, and to suggest further con- 
sideration of the matter at a later session 
of the Council. 

During debate on the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee and the Norwegian draft 
resolution, the representative of Norway 
stated that the draft resolution sponsored 
by his government was based on the belief 
that at the time not enough states would 
support an international agreement in the 
area of restrictive business practices to make 
such an agreement feasible, but he felt that 
interest on the part of governments should 
be stimulated; he further pointed out what 
he felt to be an important distinction be- 
tween the control of restrictive business 
practices in international trade and the prac- 
tices of national trusts and cartels. The 
latter group, in his view, should not be the 
subject of an international agreement. The 
representative of France supported the Nor- 
wegian draft resolution, since in his view 
there was little hope for the present that 
practical measures could be adopted at the 
international level, and the draft resolution 
would tend to encourage further action on 
the national level. It was the opinion of 
the United States delegate that economic 
philosophy and legislation in the area of 


® Document E/L.667. 
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restrictive business practices differed so 
greatly between Member states as to pre- 
clude any international agreement; he 
further criticized the text of the draft agree- 
ment contained in the report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the grounds that uncertainty 
and misunderstanding would arise in the 
course of its administration, and stated that 
his government would not support the pro- 
posal for an international organization to 
deal with restrictive business practices. A 
number of delegates expressed the view that 
some form of international control agree- 
men would be advisable, while differing as 
to the best way to reach such an agreement, 
and the appropriate body for its administra- 
tion. Both Turkey and Argentina felt that 
an existing international agency, such as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) or the United Nations Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade, 
could best deal with the problem; the repre- 
sentative of Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 
thought that a broader approach to the prob- 
lem was needed, and that an international 
body which would operate under the aegis 
of the United Nations and would cover the 
whole field of international trade should 
be established. The representative for India 
opposed the Norwegian draft resolution, on 
the ground that it would encourage further 
delay, and felt that the matter should be 
referred to the next session of GATT. 

At the close of general debate, two amend- 
ments to the Norwegian draft resolution 
were introduced: one, sponsored jointly by 
Argentina, Ecuador, Egypt and Yugo- 
slavia,® would 1) insert a new paragraph 
requesting the Secretary-General to prepare 
an objective study of the nature of restric- 
tive business practices and of their effects 
on economic development, employment, and 
trade, 2) delete endorsement of the recom- 
mendations of the Ad Hoc Committee, and 
3) request the Secretary-General to prepare, 
on the basis of official documents received 
from governments, a further study along the 


%” Document E/L.669. 
4 Document E/2675. 


lines of the report he had already published, 
on restrictive business practices in interna- 
tional trade.” A second draft amendment, 
sponsored by the United States and Aus- 
tralia,” had the effect of stressing the 
relationship between national action and 
international cooperation in the matter of 
restrictive business practices. After further 
debate, during which the representative for 
the Secretariat stated that the “objective 
study” requested in the four-power draft 
amendment was in his view not feasible, 
the Council appointed an informal working 
group to draft a resolution on the basis of 
the Norwegian draft and the proposed 
amendments to it. 

At its 860th meeting on May 26 the Coun- 
cil considered the report of the working 
group; the chief object of its draft resolu- 
tion, the working group stated, was to en- 
able the study of restrictive business 
practices and their harmful effects to be 
continued; it allowed for the impossibility 
of establishing uniform rules, in view of the 
fact that practices and laws differed in vari- 
ous countries. The revised draft resolution 
contained in the report of the working 
group was then adopted by 14 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. In its operative part it 
differed from the Norwegian draft in con- 
taining additional provisions 1) urging gov- 
ernments to continue examination of restric- 
tive business practices with a view to the 
adoption of laws, measures and _ policies 
which would counteract such effects; and 
2) requesting the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue summarizing information concerning 
restrictive practices in international trade 
and to prepare a bibliography on the nature 
of restrictive business practices and of their 
effect on economic development, employ- 
ment and international trade. 


Report of the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission: At its 854th meeting 
on May 20, the resumed rgth session of the 
Council had before it a report of the Eco 


122 Document E/L.670. 
43 Document E/2760. 
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nomic Committee“ on the report of the 
seventh session of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission.” During discus- 
sion of the report of the Commission, the 
Economic Committee reported, it had had 
before it a draft resolution sponsored by 
Norway and Yugoslavia” under the terms 
of which the Council would have requested 
the Secretary-General to call a conference 
of interested governments to examine 
amendments which had been or might be 
proposed, with a view to achieving a wider 
participation than seemed possible under 
the existing terms of the Convention of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization; the sponsors of the draft reso- 
lution, the Committee report stated, had 
felt that the existing Convention was too 
bread, since it included economic and com- 
mercial matters rather than limiting itself 
to questions of a strictly technical nature. 
The Committee had rejected the draft reso- 
lution in a vote of 10 to 3 with 5 absten- 
tions. 

Six draft resolutions had been included 
in the report of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, and the first five 
were recommended by the Committee for 
adoption by the Council without change. 
In the first, adopted unanimously by the 
Council, note was taken of the report of 
the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission; in the second, adopted by the 
Council in a vote of 14 to o with 3 absten- 
tions, governments were asked to consider 
the provisions of the draft Protocol on a 
Uniform System of Road Signs and Signals 
as recommended practices when revising 
their own systems; the third resolution, 
adopted by 15 votes to o with 2 absten- 
tions, invited the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue to seek the views of governments 
regarding minimum uniform regulations 
for the licensing of motor vehicle drivers 
recommended by a committee of experts; in 

™% Document E/2754. 
= Document E/2696; for information on the 7th ses- 
sion of the Commission, see International Organization, 


IX, p. 268-269. 
% Document E/AC.6/L.121. 


the fourth resolution, which the Council 
approved by 15 votes to o with 2 absten- 
tions, the Secretary-General was invited to 
address a new inquiry to governments re- 
garding progress made in the implementa- 
tion of the Recommendations of the 1947 
Meeting of Experts on Passports and Fron- 
tier Formalities; and in the fifth resolution, 
adopted by 15 votes to o with 2 abstentions, 
the Secretary-General was invited to circu- 
late the report of the Committee of Experts 
on the Transport of Dangerous Goods to 
Member states tor their comments, and to re- 
convene the Committee as soon as he should 
have received a sufficient number of replies. 
In the sixth draft resolution, which dealt 
with the work program of the Transport 
and Communications Commission, the Eco- 
nomic Committee had added a provision 
discontinuing the Transport and Communi- 
cations Review, a periodical publication of 
the Commission; with this addition, the 
Council approved by 15 votes to o with 2 
abstentions the program of the Commis- 
sion, and invited the Commission, in carry- 
ing out its work, to take into account the 
importance of transport and communica- 
tions in integrated economic development 
and in international trade. 


Wood-pulp and paper: The resumed 19th 
session of the Council had before it at its 
857th meeting on May 24 the report of a 
Latin American Meeting of Experts on the 
Pulp and Paper Industry” and a communi- 
cation from the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
summarizing the work of FAO and other 
international bodies in the field of wood- 
pulp and paper.” During debate, the dele- 
gate from Argentina expressed the opinion 
that the problem of wood-pulp and paper 
could not be isolated from that of economic 
development as a whole; economically un- 
der-developed countries, he felt, should 
develop the paper industry for themselves, 

17 Document E/2697; for information on the Latin 
American Meeting, see International Organization, IX, 
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since their current supplies were limited by 
their productive capacity, and economically 
more advanced countries were not able to 
satisfy their needs. The representative of 
the United Kingdom stressed the impor- 
tance of cooperation at the regional level, 
while it was the view of the United States 
delegate that every effort to develop produc- 
tion in this industry should be left to private 
enterprise. The delegate for Yugoslavia 
felt that since education was the basis of 
industrial society, the pulp and paper indus- 
try should come right after basic industries 
and transport in programs of technical as- 
sistance to economically under-developed 
countries; he stressed the rapid rate at which 
the demand for and consumption of paper 
were increasing, and his emphasis on the 
social aspects of the paper industry was 
shared by delegates of several other coun- 
tries. Representatives from FAO and United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization summarized for the members 
of the Council the activities of their organi- 
zations with respect to wood-pulp and 
paper. 

A draft resolution sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Ecuador, France and the United States 
was considered by the Council, and with 
minor drafting changes which took into ac- 
count the suggestions of several delegates, 
adopted unanimously at the 860th meeting 
on May 26.” Under it, the Council 1) trans- 
mitted the reports “Wood Pulp and Paper 
Resources and Prospects”, prepared by FAO, 
and the report of the Latin American Meet- 
ing of Experts on the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry to Member governments and to 
specialized agencies; 2) recommended that 
sympathetic consideration be given to re- 
quests from interested governments for 
technical assistance in the field of develop- 
ment of pulp and paper resources and 
industries, with due regard to national and 
regional resources, facilities and markets; 
3) invited FAO, within its existing work 


19 Document E/L.672. 

20 Document E/2704 and Corr.1; for information on 
the establishment of the ad hoc committee, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 365. 


program, to continue its efforts to promote 
an orderly long-term development of pulp 
and paper production throughout the world; 
and 4) expressed the hope that, wherever 
appropriate, private capital would be given 
the opportunity to participate in any neces- 
sary development of pulp and paper re- 
sources. 


Enforcement of international arbitral 
awards: At its 852d meeting on May 19, 
the Council had before it the report of an 
ad hoc committee which it had established 
at its 17th session to study the possibility 
of a convention on enforcement of inter- 
national arbitral awards.” The committee 
reported that it had held a series of meet- 
ings during March 1955; in considering the 
general aspects of the question, the com- 
mittee had noted the importance attached to 
the enforcement of international arbitral 
awards by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the Economic Commissions for 
Asia and the Far East and for Europe, and 
several other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions. The Internationa! Chamber of Com- 
merce had expressed the view that the 
system established by the Geneva Conven- 
tion on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards of September 1927 no longer met 
the requirements of international trade, and 
had submitted a new preliminary draft con- 
vention for the committee’s consideration.” 
Using this draft as a working paper for its 
deliberations, the committee had formulated 
and adopted by a vote of 7 too with 1 absten- 
tion a draft convention on the recognition 
and enforcement of foreign arbitral awards, 
the text of which was attached to their re- 
port to the Council. 

The delegate from Norway (Dons), in 
introducing a draft resolution,” stated that 
he agreed with the committee’s conclusion 
that a new convention should be adopted 
and that governments should be given an 
opportunity to make a full study of the draft 
convention that had been prepared. Under 


21 Document E/C.2/373. 
22 Document E/L.664. 
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the terms of his draft resolution, the Coun- 
cil would 1) request the Secretary-General 
to transmit the draft convention and the re- 
port of the committee to governments of 
Member and non-member states for their 
comments on its text and on the desirability 
of convening a conference to conclude the 
convention, 2) request the Secretary-General 
to transmit the draft convention and the 
ad hoc committee report to the International 
Chamber of Commerce and such other non- 
governmental organizations in consultative 
status as might be interested in international 
commercial arbitration for their comments, 
and to the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law for its informa- 
tion, and 3) request the Secretary-General to 
prepare a report containing the comments 
of the governments and organizations to 
which the draft convention would have been 
circulated, together with any observations of 
his own, for consideration at the Council’s 
21st session. During discussion of the com- 
mittee’s report, a number of delegates com- 
mented favorably on the draft convention 
and the proposal to convene a conference. 
The representative of the United States 
(Hotchkis) stated that while the United 
States was desirous of promoting the effec- 
tiveness of international arbitration, it would 
be unlikely to participate in such an inter- 
national conference due to the federal struc- 
ture of the United States government; the 
enforcement of foreign arbitral awards 
would in many cases be within the com- 
petence of the states concerned, and he 
would therefore abstain from voting on the 
Norwegian draft resolution. Mr. Saksin 
(Soviet Union), after commenting favorably 
on the draft convention on the whole, criti- 
cized certain of its provisions, but stated that 
in spite of what he considered its defects, 
he had no objection to its circulation. At 
the suggestion of the representative of Vene- 


23 Document E/2661; for a summary of the report, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 577-579. 

*4 Document E/2668; for a summary of the report, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 560-562. 

% General Assembly Official Records (oth session), 
Supplement 20; for information on consideration of the 


zuela, the draft resolution was amended to 
include a request that governments giving 
their views on the desirability of holding 
a conference to conclude a convention would 
also state whether they were prepared to 
attend a conference, should it be held. At 
its 853d meeting on May 20, the Council 
adopted the Norwegian draft resolution, as 
amended, by 16 votes to o with 1 abstention. 


Other economic matters: During the first 
part of its rgth session, the Economic and 
Social Council heard commerits by the rep- 
resentatives of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund, discussed the 
reports of the two organizations, and took 
note of the report of the Fund” at its 845th 
meeting on April 6, and of the report of the 
Bank” at its 847th meeting, on April 7. 

During the second part of its rgth session, 
the Council at its 851st meeting on May 18, 
noting that the question of the relief and 
rehabilitation of Korea had been studied in 
detail at the ninth session of the General 
Assembly, took note without discussion of 
the report of the Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency.” 


Social Matters 


Slavery: At its 847th meeting on April 7, 
the Council had before it a report from the 
Social Committee” which contained a draft 
resolution on the question of slavery. After 
a brief discussion, the draft resolution was 
adopted by 16 votes to o with 2 abstentions. 
In it, the Council 1) took note of the report 
of its special rapporteur containing informa- 
tion on slavery supplied by governments,” 
of the report of the Secretary-General™ con- 
taining comments of governments on the 
draft supplementary convention on slavery 
submitted by the United Kingdom,” and 
the comments of the International Labor 


report at the oth session of the Assembly, see Inter- 
national Organization, IX, p. 106-108. 

26 Document E/2718. 

27 Document E/2673. 

73 Document E/2679. 

2 Document E/2540/Add.4. 
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Organization on the United Kingdom draft; 
2) noted that many governments had not 
yet commented on the draft; 3) considered 
that it would be desirable to prepare a text 
of a draft supplementary convention to deal 
with practices resembling slavery not cov- 
ered in the International Slavery Conven- 
tion of 1926; 4) decided to appoint a 
committee to prepare a text of a draft sup- 
plementary convention for consideration by 
the Council at its 21st session; and 5) in- 
vited all governments who had not yet com- 
mented on the United Kingdom draft 
convention to do so before the committee 
convened. The Council rejected by 11 votes 
to 6 with 1 abstention a United States pro- 
posal to elect eleven members of the com- 
mittee to draft the convention, in order to 
minimize the risk of equal votes, and elected 
the following ten states currently members 
of the Council to the committee: Australia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, the Soviet Union, United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 


International assistance to refugees with- 
in the mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner: During the first part of its 
1gth session, the Council had before it a 
report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees” prepared pursuant 
to action taken at the ninth session of the 
General Assembly;* the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Refugees, the High Commissioner’s 
report stated, had decided that it would be 
advisable to alter its terms of reference in 
order to give it executive powers, rather 
than to establish a separate executive com- 
mittee empowered to give directives to the 
High Commissioner and to exercise con- 
trols in the use of funds allotted to the 
Office of the High Commissioner. The Ad- 
visory Committee’s opinion, which the High 
Commissioner endorsed, was embodied in 
a draft resolution attached to the report, 
under which the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil would: 1) reconstitute the Advisory 


% Document E/2678. 
31 For information on consideration of the matter at 


Committee as an Executive Committee, with 
the following terms of reference: a) in re- 
gard to permanent solutions to the refugee 
problem and emergency assistance, the new 
committee would give directives to the High 
Commissioner in carrying out his program, 
consider and approve the High Commis- 
sioner’s detailed proposals for projects de- 
signed to achieve permanent solutions, 
including plans for adequate financial and 
other contributions from within the coun- 
tries of residence, and exercise the necessary 
controls in the use of the funds allotted to 
the Office of the High Commissioner, in 
particular the establishment of administra- 
tive regulations to ensure that when a proj- 
ect was approved, sufficient funds to ensure 
its completion were allocated, and 4) in 
regard to advisory functions, the new com- 
mittee would advise the High Commis- 
sioner, at his request, in the exercise of his 
functions under his statute; 2) decide that 
the membership of the new Executive Com- 
mittee would not exceed 20, and would 
consist of representatives of states Members 
and non-members of the United Nations, to 
be selected by the Council on the basis of 
their interest in and devotion to the solution 
of the refugee problem; 3) authorize the 
Executive Committee to establish such sub 
sidiary bodies as might be needed; and 4) 
request the High Commissioner to attach 
the report of the Executive Committee to 
his annual report to the General Assembly. 

The United States submitted to the Coun- 
cil a draft resolution dealing with the same 
subject;” with regard to the functions of the 
new committee, it differed from the draft 
presented by the High Commissioner in that 
it omitted the provision that sufficient funds 
to ensure the completion of a project would 
have to be allocated before the project was 
approved. During Council discussion, the 
United States representative explained that 
the provision had been deleted in order to 
give the High Commissioner greater year- 
the oth session of the General Assembly, see Interna- 


tional Organization, 1X, p. 109-111. 
32 Document E/L.656. 
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to-year flexibility in the use of funds, par- 
ticularly with regard to the implementation 
of long-term programs; the High Commis- 
sioner, however, stated that most of the proj- 
ects were short-term in nature, and that he 
preferred the wording in the draft he had 
presented, since it minimized the danger of 
raising false hopes among refugees. Mem- 
bership on the new committee was the 
subject of considerable debate; a number of 
delegates felt that the members should be 
selected on the basis of geographical repre- 
sentation, but others, the United States 
among them, felt that the criteria should be 
a demonstrated interest in and contribution 
to the solution of the refugee problem. At 
the 837th meeting of the Council, on March 
31, a working group which had been estab- 
lished to consider and reconcile the two 
draft resolutions submitted a revised draft;”* 
in it, the Council would empower the new 
committee to adopt administrative regula- 
tions for the refugee fund, including provi- 
sions to ensure that the committee would 
have before it the financial implications for 
each project in its entirety before consider- 
ing and acting upon the project. In regard 
to membership, the revised draft provided, 
like the earlier drafts, for twenty states 
Members and non-members of the United 
Nations, to be selected on the basis of their 
interest in the refugee problem, but added 
the provision that the membership of the 
committee would be subject to review by 
the Council at its 23d session. The United 
States proposed that the revised draft be 
amended to provide that the original mem- 
bership of the new committee would include 
the members of the Advisory Committee; 
the amendment was approved by 14 votes 
to 2 with 4 abstentions and the revised 
draft resolution as a whole was then adopted 
by 14 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions. 


Freedom of information: During its re- 
sumed rgth session, the Council had before 
it at its 861st meeting on May 26 a number 


33 Document E/L.6s8. 
* Documents £/2705, E/2683, E/2698, E/2693, and 
E/2687; for information on discussion of freedom of 


of reports, prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral at the request of the 17th session of the 
Council, which dealt with problems of free- 
dom of information,” as well as a report of 
the Social Committee which contained four 
draft resolutions.” After hearing statements 
by the representatives for the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia, the Council adopted 
the four draft resolutions. In the first, ap- 
proved by 15 votes to o with 3 abstentions, 
the Council requested the Secretary-General 
to put into operation a program to promote 
freedom of information by providing such 
services as experts, fellowships, and semi- 
nars; in the second, approved by 14 votes 
to 2 with 2 abstentions, the Council urged 
all governments to cease the practice of cen- 
soring outgoing news dispatches during 
peacetime and to facilitate unrestricted trans- 
mission of news by telecommunication serv- 
ices; in the third, adopted by 11 votes to 3 
with 4 abstentions, the Council stated that 
in the absence of a wide measure of agree- 
ment on the basic problems involved, an 
international convention on freedom of in- 
formation was not likely to be effective and, 
that further action would be for the time 
being unprofitable, and it recommended 
that the General Assembly reconsider the 
draft Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion at its 12th session; and in the fourth, 
adopted by 16 votes to o with 2 abstentions 
after the incorporation of minor drafting 
changes, the Council requested United Na- 
tions Members and members of the special- 
ized agencies to transmit to the Secretary- 
General information on the information 
media in their territories, their development 
plans for them, and suggestions for possible 
international action to promote information 
media in economically under-developed 
countries, on the basis of which the Secre- 
tary-General was to prepare, in consultation 
with the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, a report 
which would serve as a basis for the Council 
to formulate a program of concrete action. 


information at the t7th session of the Council, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 366-368. 
% Document E/2759. : 
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United Nations Children’s Fund: Several 
reports of the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) cov- 
ering sessions of the Board held in Septem- 
ber and December 1954, ard in March 
1955, were presented to the Council during 
its resumed rgth session by Mr. Khalidy 
(First Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Board of UNICEF). The Executive Board, 
Mr. Khalidy stated, had given particular 
attention to the question of increased 
UNICEF aid for malaria eradication, since 
malaria was currently one of the most wide- 
spread diseases and adversely affected the 
economic development of many countries. 
While at the current time about 300 million 
persons were protected by programs of 
malaria control, about 300 million others 
had yet to be protected, Mr. Khalidy stated. 
Because of the ease with which malaria 
could be reintroduced into regions where it 
had been eradicated by persons coming from 
unprotected areas, the question needed to be 
examined on the international level, and 
large-scale regional programs of malaria con- 
trol were most desirable. Mr. Khalidy went 
on to outline the program of malaria con- 
trol and eradication which UNICEF had 
planned for the ensuing few years, with the 
cooperation of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and the financial implications of the 
program with its increased emphasis on 
malaria control. 

At its 862d meeting on May 27 the Coun- 
cil had before it a draft resolution submitted 
by France, India, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia” 
under which it would take note with satis- 
faction of the reports of the UNICEF Ex- 
ecutive Board presented by Mr. Khalidy. 
After a number of delegates commented 
favorably on the reports of the Executive 
Board and expressed their approval of 
UNICEF’s program and methods, the 
Council unanimously adopted the draft reso- 
lution. 


Recognition and enforcement abroad of 


% Documents E/2667, E/2676, and E/2717. 
7 Document E/L.673. 
3% Documents E/2711 and Add.1 to 3; for informa- 


maintenance obligations: At its 849th meet- 
ing on May 17, 1955, the Council at its 
resumed rgth session considered the desir- 
ability of convening a conference to com- 
plete the drafting of the Convention on the 
Recovery Abroad of Claims for Mainte- 
nance. The Council had before it a report 
from the Secretary-General on an inquiry 
he had made pursuant to a resolution of the 
Council at its 17th session; the report indi- 
cated that among the Members of the 
United Nations and non-member states who 
were members of the specialized agencies, 
all of whom: had been asked their views on 
the desirability of such a conference, 27 had 
replied that they favored such a conference 
in principle, while 19 had also said they 
would attend. In addition, the Council had 
before it a draft resolution submitted by the 
representative of Norway” under which the 
Council, noting the substantial number of 
governments who had expressed approval 
of the proposal to hold a conference to com- 
plete the drafting of the Convention and 
said they would attend, would 1) decide to 
call a conference of plenipotentiaries to com- 
plete the drafting of and to sign the Con- 
vention on the Recovery Abroad of Claims 
for Maintenance, and 2) invite to the con- 
ference all United Nations Members, states 
non-members of the United Nations but 
members of the specialized agencies, inter- 
ested specialized agencies, and non-govern- 
mental organizations in consultative status. 

During debate on the draft resolution, 
some delegates, among them those of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Egypt, expressed a preference for bilateral 
agreements in regard to recognition and 
enforcement abroad of maintenance obliga- 
tions, since in their view domestic private 
law in the field of support differed too 
widely in various countries to make a mul- 
tilateral convention feasible. A number of 
other delegates, while expressing doubt as 
to the practicability or desirability of such a 
tion on this resolution, see International Organization, 


VIII, p. 371. 
3% Document E/L.662. 
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convention, stated that they would support 
the Norwegian draft resolution in order not 
to obstruct those states which did favor 
holding a conference, while Mr. Bozovic 
(Yugoslavia), felt that the humanitarian 
and social aspects of the question out- 
weighed the practical difficulties to which 
some representatives had referred, and that 
positive action was needed to prevent per- 
sons from simply moving to another coun- 
try in order to shirk their family obligations; 
bilateral agreements, in his view, had failed 
to provide an adequate solution. The repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands (Schurmann) 
expressed his country’s disappointment at 
the reluctance shown by some governments 
in dealing with the subject of recovery 
abroad of claims for maintenance. The very 
complexity of the problem, in his view, pre- 
cluded its solution by anything but a multi- 
lateral international arrangement. At his 
suggestion, the Norwegian draft resolution 
was amended to include the Hague Confer- 
ence on International Private Law and the 
International Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law among those organizations in- 
vited to attend the conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries, and at the close of debate the draft 
resolution, as amended, was adopted by a 
vote of 7 to 3 with 8 abstentions. 


Population questions: During its resumed 
1gth session the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its 863d meeting on May 27 had 
before it a note by the Secretary-General 
on the World Population Conference con- 
vened in Rome in September 1954 in ac- 
cordance with resolutions of the 14th and 
15th sessions of the Council,” and a report 
of the Social Committee,” to which the 
Population Commission’s report on its 
eighth session had been referred. The re- 
port of the Social Committee contained 
three draft resolutions: in the first, adopted 
unanimously by the Council, the Council 
took note of the eighth session of the Popu- 
lation Commission; in the second, also 


* Document E/2723; for information on the Confer- 
ence, see International Organization, IX, p. 267. 

“ Document E/2761. 

® Document E/2707; for information on the Com- 


adopted unanimously, the Council empha- 
sized the need for maintaining an adequate 
program of studies on population trends and 
their relation to economic and social factors, 
especially in the development of econom- 
ically less developed countries, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to try to 
obtain the cooperation of qualified scien- 
tific institutions in appropriate parts of the 
program of studies; and in the third draft 
resolution, which the Council approved by 
16 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions, interested 
governments, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations were invited to 
examine the proceedings of the World Pop- 
ulation Conference of September 1954, and 
to give due consideration to demographic 
factors in their programs of action in eco- 
nomic and social fields. 

Allegations regarding infringement of 
trade-union rights: At its 863d meeting 
on May 27, the Council at its resumed roth 
session considered a report of the Social 
Committee on a number of allegations re- 
garding infringement of trade-union rights.” 
The Social Committee recommended four 
draft resolutions for adoption by the Coun- 
cil: in the first, approved by a vote 12 to o 
with 6 abstentions, the Council requested 
the Secretary-General again to invite the 
government of Saudi-Arabia to give its con- 
sent to having certain allegations of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions referred 
to the International Labor Organization 
(ILO); in the second, adopted by 9 votes 
to 2 with 7 abstentions, the Council took 
note with regret of the failure of the gov- 
ernment of Rumania to respond to its invi- 
tation to comment on an allegation made 
by the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; a third resolution, approved 
by 9 votes to 2 with 7 abstentions, took note 
with regret of the fact that the government 
of Spain had not responded to an invitation 
to comment on various allegations relating 
to that country; and in the fourth resolu- 
mission’s eighth session, see International Organization, 


IX, p. 266-267. 
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tion, which the Council adopted by a vote 
of 11 to 3 with 4 abstentions, an allegation 
against the German Democratic Republic 
made by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions was referred to the ILO. 


Other Matters 


A draft resolution adopted by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women was trans- 
mitted to the Council at the first part of its 
rgth session by the representative of Nor- 
way, with the request that the matter of 
representation of the Commission on the 
Status of Women at sessions of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and of the Social 
Commission be considered by the Council.” 
Under the terms of the draft resolution, the 
Council would request the Social Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Human Rights 
to invite the Commission on the Status of 
Women to send a representative to partici- 
pate without vote in its deliberations when 
questions of direct concern to the Commis- 
sion were being discussed. In commenting 
on the proposal, Begum Ahmed (Pakistan) 
stated that it had been made with a view to 
minimizing duplication of effort, and in- 
creasing administrative economy. After a 
debate during which the United States and 
United Kingdom expressed opposition to 
the proposal on the grounds that it would 
create confusion and that the existing co- 
ordination between the Council’s Commis- 
sions was adequate, while other representa- 
tives stated that a representative from the 
Commission on the Status of Women could 
make a valuable contribution to the work 
of the other Commissions in question, the 
draft resolution was adopted at the 845th 
meeting of the Council on April 6 in a vote 
of 8 to 6 with 4 abstentions. 

Also at the first part of its rgth session 
the Council received and approved without 
discussion a report from its Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations on appli- 
cations for hearings” from organizations in 
consultative status, adopted a provisional 

* Document E/2715. 
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agenda of twenty items for its 20th session, 
with the exception of the item “establish- 
ment of a world food reserve”, which was 
deferred until the 21st session, and decided 
to open the 2oth session on July 5, 1955. 

At its 853d meeting, on May 20, the 
Council at its resumed rgth session consid- 
ered a draft resolution sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Australia, and the United States,“ 
under which the Council would combine 
the two parts of its annual spring session. 
Considerable debate arose during considera- 
tion of the draft resolution; some delegates 
felt that the divided spring session, which 
had been decided upon as a part of a gen- 
eral reorganization of the Council’s work at 
its 18th session,” had proved to be a definite 
mistake which should be rectified as soon 
as possible. In their view, the burden on 
the delegations of smaller states had not 
been reduced, the expected high-level repre- 
sentation had not materialized, and the 
Council had been compelled to work under 
a rigid time-limit. The representative for 
the United Kingdom (Scott Fox), on the 
other hand, felt that the system of dividing 
the spring session had not yet been given a 
fair trial, and that the Council would ap- 
pear irresponsible if it so quickly reversed a 
decision which had been made after lengthy 
consideration, and he was supported in his 
views by several delegates. At the proposal 
of Mr. Scott Fox, the sponsors of the draft 
resolution agreed to amend it to include in 
its preamble a reaffirmation of the general 
aims expressed in the resolution of the 
Council’s 18th session in which, inter alia, 
it had been decided to divide the spring ses- 
sion. The draft resolution, as amended, was 
then adopted in a vote of 13 to o with 5 
abstentions. The President of the Council 
(Copland) then informed the Council that 
the adoption of the draft resolution had 
rendered any change in the Council’s rules 
of procedure unnecessary, so that the Coun- 
cil would not have to take any action on 
that agenda item. 


“ For further information orn Council reorganization, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 531-534. 
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The report of the Council’s Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations on ap- 
plications for hearings“ was adopted by the 
Council at its resumed rgth session without 
discussion. At its 850th meeting on May 18, 
during its resumed rgth session, the Coun- 
cil considered a report of its Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations on appli- 
cations for consultative status,” which con- 
tained two draft resolutions. The following 
were among decisions taken by the Council 
as a result of its adoption of the two resolu- 
tions: not to grantjrequests for reclassifica- 
tion from the regigter to consultative status 
in category B of the International Confed- 
eration of Profegsional and_ Intellectual 
Workers and thf World Federation of 
Democratic Yout§; not to grant requests 
for category B @bnsultative status to the 
International Asgociation of Democratic 
Lawyers, the Intg@fnational Organization of 
Journalists, and fhe International Planned 
Parenthood Fedefation; and not to request 
the Secretary-Gerferal to place the Fédéra- 
tion internationaje des résistants on the 
register of non-governmental organizations. 
Before adopting the resolutions, the Council 
rejected a Soviet proposal to grant consulta- 
tive status to a number of organizations, 
among them the International Organization 
of Journalists, the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers, and the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth. 

At its 843d meeting, on April 5, the Coun- 







* Document E/2751. 


cil at the first part of its 19th session elected 
Colombia, Greece, Iran, the Netherlands, 
and Norway to the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund Executive Committee; 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, the German Federal Republic, 
France, Israel, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the Vatican City, as members of the former 
Refugee Advisory Committee, were also to 
serve on the Executive Committee. 

At its 861st meeting on May 26, the 
Council at its resumed 1gth session renewed 
one-third of the membership of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, the 
Statistical Commission, the Population Com- 
mission, the Social Commission, and the 
Commission on Human Rights, and con- 
firmed members of the functional commis- 
sions. By 11 votes to 2 with 3 abstentions, 
the Council approved the proposal of the 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade that it hold its second session in 
Geneva, November 28—December 16, 1955. 
In considering the arrangement of business 
for its 20th session, the Council heard a pro- 
posal from the representative for the United 
Kingdom (Scott Fox) that it appoint a co- 
ordination committee to deal with matters 
of detail concerning the reports of the spe- 
cialized agencies, but decided not to take 
definite action on the proposal until the 2oth 
session had begun. 


# Document E/2694. 











Secretariat 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General: 
In the introduction to the tenth annual re- 
port of the Secretary-General on the work 
of the United Nations,’ which covered the 
period of July 1, 1954, to June 15, 1955, Dag 
Hammarskjold stated that the tenth year of 
the existence of the United Nations, unlike 
the previous nine, had seen a lessening of 
tension in world affairs; he cited the Aus- 
trian Treaty, the meeting of the Big Four 
at Geneva, and the Bandung Conference as 
examples of developments which “ .. . give 
reason for hope that they may be followed 
by others in the same direction.” 

The Secretary-General referred to Article 
109 of the Charter, which required that the 
tenth session of the General Assembly con- 
sider whether or not to convene a confer- 
ence to review the present Charter, and if 
the decision were in favor of a conference, 
to decide the date. The Secretary-General 
recommended that the tenth session of the 
General Assembly decide in favor of a 
Charter review conference, but defer until 
later the question of its date, since the past 
and future development of the United Na- 
tions should be discussed and analyzed at 
great length prior to a Charter review con- 
ference. 

In discussing the role of the United Na- 
tions in diplomacy, Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated that it was vital that the United Na- 
tions be given more chance in the future to 
develop its diplomatic role and that, except 
for special circumstances, questions relating 
to world organization should be given to 
the United Nations for appropriate action. 
He recommended that the conference diplo- 
macy as practiced in the United Nations be 
supplemented by a “more quiet” diplomacy 
either directly between representatives of 
member states or between the Secretary- 

1 For a summary of the previous (9th) annual report, 


see International Organization, VIII, p. 551, where it 
was erroneously referred to as the eighth annual report. 
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General and member states. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold felt that there were many possibilities 
for the development of new techniques of 
reconciliation within the framework of the 
Charter. He particularly cited the provision 
of the Charter for special periodic meetings 
of the Security Council, which had not yet 
been invoked. The Secretary-General also 
stated that more should be done by the 
United Nations and the member states in 
the field of international law, and in particu- 
lar, recommended that member states sub- 
mit their legal disputes more frequently to 
the International Court of Justice. Another 
area that the Secretary-General discussed 
was that of economic development; again 
he recommended that more should be done 
in this field than had been done in the past. 
The United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance was cited as an out- 
standing example of international economic 
cooperation, but even this program was 
handicapped by financial instability. 

The Secretary-General enumerated the 
many problems emerging from the conti- 
nent of Africa; a Secretariat working party 
had been established to analyze the prob- 
lems as a first step in dealing more effec- 
tively with them. Also noted was the situa- 
tion in the Gaza Strip which was a matter 
of great concern to the United Nations in 
the past year, and which would require the 
attention of the United Nations in the fu- 
ture so as to achieve a lasting settlement in 
that area. The report stated that efforts to 
reach agreement on disarmament and the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy would also 
be important activities of the United Na- 
tions in 1956. In reporting on the regional 
activities of the United Nations, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold stated that the countries of east- 
ern Europe had increased their participation 


2 General Assembly Official Records (10th session), 
Supplement 1, p. xi. 
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in the day-to-day work of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe, 
and that east-west trade consultations had 
begun to yield results. Conditions in Asia 
and Latin America had also improved, since 
the Economic Commissions for Asia and the 
Far East and for Latin America had in- 
creased their attention to problems of eco- 
nomic development. However, the political 
situation in the middle east had prevented 
the United Nations from properly assisting 
countries in that region in regard to their 
economic and social problems. 

In regard to the reorganization of the 
Secretariat, the Secretary-General stated that 
great progress had been made; particular 
emphasis had been given during the period 
under review to the study of overseas offices 
and the more effective coordination of their 
work with that of the departments and 
services at Headquarters. In addition, there 
had been an over-all reduction in the size 
of the Secretariat with a minimum of hard- 
ship to the staff.’ 

In his chapter on administrative and 
budgetary questions, the Secretary-General 
stated that during the past year in the con- 
ference program there had been an increase 
in the number of unscheduled meetings held 
away from Headquarters; therefore, the 
staff had been heavily taxed by these extra 


requirements and, as a result, such work as 


3 For a summary of the financial consequences of the 
reorganization of the Secretariat, see this issue, p. 508. 


the translation of documents required for 
other meetings had been delayed. The new 
system of editorial control approved during 
the ninth session of the General Assembly 
had been put into effect, and the trend 
toward a quantitative reduction in docu- 
mentation had been continued. The report 
stated that the library had been coordinated 
into the Department of Conference Services 
with advantageous results such as greater 
flexibility of staff assignment. Greater de- 
tail was given by the Secretary-General on 
the reorganization of the Secretariat in this 
chapter. He noted that the reorganization 
of the departments and offices at Head- 
quarters had been accomplished, that the 
proposed staff reduction had been achieved 
in the Director and Principal Officer cate- 
gory and in the Professional category, and 
almost completed in the General Service 
category. 

Other matters dealt with by the Secretary- 
General in this chapter were the Appoint- 
ment and Promotion Board and the Review 
Board; the latter had made great progress 
in considering for permanent appointment 
staff members who had completed more 
than two years of service and had continued 
its review of staff members who had com- 
pleted five years of service under permanent 
appointment.* 


4 General Assembly Official Records (xoth session), 
Supplement 1. 











International Court of Justice 


Applications 

Aerial Incident of October 7, 1952 
(United States v. Soviet Union): On June 2, 
1955, the United States filed with the Inter- 
national Court of Justice an application in- 
stituting proceedings against the Soviet 
Union, on the grounds of certain willful acts 
said to have been committed by Soviet 
fighter aircraft against a United States Air 
Force B-29 aircraft and its crew off Hok- 
kaido, Japan, on October 7, 1952. The 
United States claimed that a Soviet fighter 
aircraft, unlawfully overflying the territory 
of Japan at the instigation of the Soviet 
government, had without any provocation 
attacked and destroyed the United States 
Air Force B-29, causing it to crash into the 
sea at a point between Yuri Island and 
Akiyuri Island in territory rightfully be- 
longing to Japan; that the crew of eight, all 
members of the United States Air Force and 
nationals of the United States, had failed to 
return, and that the Soviet government had 
concealed from the United States govern- 
ment information as to the fate of the crew, 
and had not made provision for the prompt 
return of any crew members whom it might 
still be holding or of whose whereabouts it 
was informed. The United States applica- 
tion stated that the Court’s jurisdiction for 
the purposes of this case was accepted by 
the United States. The damages the United 
States claimed to have suffered and for 
which it claimed the Soviet Union to be 
liable were specified in a note annexed to 
the application; the United States claimed 
that the actions with which it charged the 
Soviet government constituted serious vio- 
lations of international obligation for which 
it demanded monetary and other reparation.’ 

Case of the Norwegian Loans Issued in 
France (France v. Norway): On July 6, 

1 Application Instituting Proceedings filed in the 


Registry of the Court on June 2nd, 1955. Aerial Inci- 
dent of October 7th, 1952 (United States of America v. 
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1955, France filed with the Court an appli- 
cation instituting proceedings against Nor- 
way relative to a dispute between the French 
and Norwegian governments concerning the 
payment of various Norwegian loans issued 
in France. On various dates between 1885 
and 1907, the application stated, the Nor- 
wegian government had issued on_ the 
French market a number of international 
bonds, made payable in gold or including 
a gold clause, which were held by French 
nationals; certain of the loans had been 
floated directly by the Kingdom of Norway, 
others through the intermediary of State 
banks, the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom 
of Norway, and the Small Holding and 
Workers’ Bank. A Royal decree of Sep- 
tember 27, 1931, had suspended the con- 
vertibility of notes issued by the Bank of 
Norway, and since that date, the service of 
the loans had been effected on the basis 
of the nominal amount of the coupons or of 
the repaid bonds by payment in Norwegian 
kroner only. The French holders of Nor- 
wegian gold bonds, France claimed, had 
requested the resumption of the service of 
the loans on the basis of the nominal 
amount in gold, but negotiations with the 
Norwegian government had been unsuccess- 
ful, and the French government had directly 
seised the Royal Government of Norway in 
the course of negotiations at Oslo in May, 
1953. By this intervention on behalf of its 
nationals, France claimed, it had brought 
the question on the plane of diplomatic 
negotiations, and the Norwegian govern- 
ment had agreed to the opening of conver- 
sations between experts of the two countries 
concerning the point in dispute. Conversa- 
tions held during 1953 and resumed during 
1954, however, had not been conclusive; 
consequently, France stated, a legal dispute 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 1955 General List 
No. 28, p. 2-8. 
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existed between the two governments, since 
the Norwegian government considered that 
it was discharging the debt contracted by it 
by paying Norwegian kroner for the service 
of the coupons and the repayment of the 
bonds on the basis of the nominal amount 
in Norwegian kroner, while the French gov- 
ernment considered that, since the bond 
certificate expressly provided for payment 
on the basis of the gold value of the amount 
of the bonds, the principal stipulation of the 
loans must be respected. Moreover, France 
claimed, the Norwegian government had 
recognized the existence of a dispute be- 
tween the two states by accepting the inter- 
vention of the French government on behalf 
of its nationals. Referring to the acceptance 


2 Application Imnstituting Proceedings filed in the 
Registry of the Court on July 6th, 1955. Case of the 


of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
by Norway on November 16, 1946, and by 
France on March 1, 1949, and stating that 
diplomatic negotiations between it and the 
Norwegian government had been exhausted, 
France asked the Court to adjudge and 
declare that the international loans issued 
by the Kingdom of Norway and referred 
to in the application stipulated in gold the 
amount of the borrower’s obligation for the 
service of coupons and the redemption of 
bonds, and that the borrower could only 
discharge the substance of his debt by the 
payment of the gold value of the coupons 
on the date of payment and of the gold 
value of the redeemed bonds on the date of 
repayment. 


Norwegian Loans Issued in France (France v. Norway). 
1955 General List No. 29. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1955 


In his annual report on the state of food 
and agriculture for 1955, the Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (Cardon) noted that 1955 
marked the tenth year of the organization; 
unlike previous annual reports, which had 
dealt mainly with the current situation and 
short-term outlook, the 1955 report was to 
be devoted to a review of the progress and 
experience of the whole preceding decade. 

The first part of the report examined the 
recovery of agriculture, forestry and fisheries 
after World War II. The impact of the 
war on agricultural production, the Direc- 
tor-General stated, had been very uneven; 
postwar shortages in some regions, however, 
had been intensified by the continuing 
growth of world population. Actual famines 
had been avoided, despite serious and wide- 
spread physical destruction, through inter- 
national allocation of food supplies, the 
activities of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and by more 
effective systems of rationing. Direct war 
damage to forestry had been serious in some 
regions, and indirect damage through over- 
cutting had been very widespread, particu- 
larly in northern Europe and the United 
States; fish production had been severely 
reduced through the destruction and requisi- 
tion of fishing craft and equipment and by 
manpower losses. Postwar agricultural poli- 
cies, the report continued, had been largely 
shaped by a number of economic and social 
factors, among which were the following: 
1) the accelerated growth of population as 
a result of high birth rates and improved 
medical services; 2) implementation of full 
employment and welfare policies, which had 
increased the per capita demand for agri- 
cultural products; 3) programs of economic 
development in economically under-devel- 
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oped regions, which had led to a more rapid 
and better balanced development of the 
land and water resources of the under- 
developed countries, and to major schemes 
of international, technical and financial as- 
sistance; 4) the emergence of new economic 
and political groupings, such as the com- 
munist bloc and the western European area, 
which had had some influence on the pat- 
tern of world trade and had resulted in some 
regional coordination of agricultural policies, 
but whose influence had probably been less 
than that of older economic and _ political 
groupings such as the Commonwealth and 
the French Union; and 5) the dollar gap, 
as much as one-third of which was perhaps 
attributable to war-time changes in the pat- 
tern of agricultural production and trade, 
in particular the increased reliance of food 
importing countries on North American 
supplies. In their turn, payments difficul- 
ties were stated to have been a main cause 
of the trend towards greater agricultural 
self-sufficiency, and to have contributed to 
the emergence of agricultural surpluses in 
North America. 

In discussing the postwar mobilization of 
resources for agricultural development, the 
Director-General stated that the urgent need 
to expand production had led to the estab- 
lishment in many countries of plans and 
programs of agricultural development and 
to a larger measure of international consul- 
tation and cooperation; while programs 
developed in earlier years had been con- 
cerned primarily with production, a greater 
attention to distribution and marketing was 
becoming necessary. The normal sources 
of capital had been inadequate for the post- 
war expansion of agriculture, and public 
financing had been particularly important 
in economically under-developed countries. 
In this connection, international and foreign 
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funds had often been an important supple- 
ment to domestic resources. In spite of 
considerable progress since the war, the 
report stated, inadequacies of short- and 
medium-term credit at reasonable interest 
rates were still a serious handicap to agri- 
culture, particularly in economically less 
developed countries. Institutional obstacles 
to more efficient agriculture had in many 
instances been lessened by reforms in the 
areas of land tenure and taxation. In re- 
gard to prices for agricultural commodities, 
the report stated that long-term inter- 
governmental contracts had become a fea- 
ture of international trade during the period 
of shortage and had given some measure of 
price stability, but more recently their im- 
portance had declined, and efforts to 
improve price stability through international 
commodity agreements had been successful 
only for wheat and sugar. With the passing 
of the period of shortage, increased atten- 
tion was being given to the improvement 
of marketing methods, and state and co- 
operative marketing agencies were being 
established or strengthened in many less 
developed countries. Strengthening of farm 
advisory or extension services in many coun- 
tries had been a vital factor in postwar 
agricultural expansion, and in this connec- 
tion there had been a significant develop- 
ment, primarily in the Far East, of the 
broadening of extension services into sys- 
tems of community development which 
covered also education, health and other 
services to rural people. Progress in agri- 
cultural research had been rapid since the 
war, with shortages of research staff and 
equipment in economically under-developed 
countries being overcome by increased facili- 
ties for the exchange of information and for 
training abroad, and coordinated research 
between countries was being developed. 
Progress in technology and in the utiliza- 
tion of physical resources were also dealt 
with in the report. Programs for better use 
and control of water, it was stated, had been 
of major importance in several regions. 
World consumption of commercial fer- 


tilizers had almost doubled since before 
World War II, but consumption remained 
very uneven. The number of tractors had 
shown a threefold worldwide increase over 
the prewar level, thus releasing much land 
from growing feed for draught animals, but 
here too development had been very un- 
even. Much progress, aided by intensified 
international cooperation, had been made in 
plant breeding, and in the under-developed 
countries a notable development was the in- 
creased attention to basic food crops. Tech- 
nological developments in regard to control 
of plant diseases and pests, grassland and 
fodder improvement, livestock husbandry, 
forestry and fisheries were also dealt with in 
this section of the report, which concluded 
that improvements in technology, reflected 
in increased yields per hectare and per ani- 
mal, had played the major part in the post- 
war expansion of production in Europe, 
North America, and Oceania; while the 
developed regions were now reaping the 
benefits of a long period of sustained efforts 
in research, extension and resource develop- 
ment, in many under-developed countries 
such efforts were only beginning and the 
results, in terms of increased productivity, 
would come later. 

In a chapter on the postwar course of 
production and supplies, the Director-Gen- 
eral stated that in 1954 world agricultural 
production, excluding the communist bloc 
of countries, was rather over 25 percent 
greater than in both 1946/47 and 1934/38, 
and on a per capita basis somewhat above 
the prewar average. Including tentative 
estimates for the communist countries, world 
production in 1954 was about 30 percent 
greater than in 1946/47 and about 20 per- 
cent greater than before the war; rapid as 
it was, agricultural expansion lagged far 
behind industrial development. There had 
been a trend towards relatively greater live- 
stock production in higher income areas, 
while elsewhere crop production had risen 
faster, and for the world as a whole, food 
production had increased ‘more than that of 
raw materials of agricultural origin. The 
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postwar expansion in the volume of inter- 
national trade had not extended to trade in 
agricultural products, which had regained 
its prewar level in 1950 but shown little 
change since. In regard to the pattern of 
world trade, changes in the balance of world 
production had been reflected in striking 
changes in the pattern of world trade in 
foodstuffs; food exports from North Amer- 
ica had been maintained at three or four 
times their prewar level until 1952, when 
they had begun to decline with the recovery 
of production elsewhere, and at the other 
extreme, food exports from the Far East, 
largely to other countries in the region, were 
still less than half their prewar volume, and 
the region had become a net importer of 
foodstuffs. European food imports seemed 
to have been stabilized at some 10 percent 
less than before the war, food imports into 
North America showed a slowly rising 
trend, and those into Latin America and 
other less-developed regions, although they 
had increased sharply, remained relatively 
small. Agricultural surpluses, the Director- 
General stated, had accumulated for the 
most part in the dollar area, but because 
the main surplus stocks were held by gov- 
ernments, which had followed cautious dis- 
posal policies, they had not so far led to any 
marked break in world prices. In some 
parts of the world, notably the Far East and 
Latin America, per capita food consumption 
in some countries still remained below pre- 
war levels, while in western Europe and 
some Latin American countries food con- 
sumption levels had recovered quickly after 
World War II, and the improvement had 
since been well maintained. Industrial con- 
sumption of raw materials of agricultural 
and forest origin, although reduced by the 
greater use of substitutes, had been kept 
above prewar levels by the greater expan- 
sion of manufacturing and building indus- 
tries. 

A section of the report devoted to price 
movements, farm incomes and consumer 
purchases stated that prices of agricultural 
products on world markets, as measured by 


an index of average unit export values, had 
kept in line with prices generally during the 
postwar period, but had shown a larger rise 
in comparison with the immediate prewar 
years, when agricultural prices had been 
particularly depressed. Prices of agricultural 
raw materials and forest products had fluc- 
tuated more sharply than those of foodstuffs, 
notably during the Korean war. In spite 
of price controls, farm prices in nearly all 
countries had risen more sharply during the 
war than prices generally, but much of these 
relative gains had since been lost; the ratio 
of prices received by farmers to those they 
paid for production requisites had generally 
followed a similar course. Because of the 
increased output and generally more favor- 
able price ratios, the real income of agricul- 
ture had been substantially higher since 
World War II than in the immediate pre- 
war years, and the increase was still higher 
on a per capita basis because of the fall in 
the farm population. However, in relation 
to other occupations, agricultural incomes in 
most countries remained low; agriculture 
had not as a rule shared fully in the general 
rise in real incomes since the war, and in 
most countries the relative position of the 
farmer had recently tended to deteriorate. 
Among the main weaknesses in the cur- 
rent agricultural situation, the Director- 
General remarked, were the failure of con- 
sumption to increase with production, 
which led to the emergence of surpluses, 
rigidity in production patterns by compari- 
son with shifts in demand, intensified by 
some systems of price support, the stagna- 
tion of world trade in agricultural products, 
and the low level of farm incomes in rela- 
tion to incomes in other occupations, which 
was in part the result of low labor produc- 
tivity in agriculture. Growth in population 
and in real per capita incomes might lead 
te an increase in the volume of world food 
consumption over the following ten years of 
the order of 14 to 22 percent, he stated, but 
he emphasized that these estimates would 
be substantialy modified by price changes; 
for industrial raw materials, expansion 
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would depend on the growth of industrial 
activity and success in competing with sub- 
stitutes. In regard to the adjustment of 
production to demand, the Director-General 
stated that the tentative conclusions from 
postwar experience were that systems of 
price support aimed at maintaining farm 
incomes as a whole gave greater production 
flexibility than price supports to individual 
commodities based on cost of production or 
parity formulae, that measures to encourage 
more efficient farm production could result 
in a net economy to the state and also benefit 
consumers by permitting lower levels of 
price support, that stabilization of farm in- 
comes by measures which did not preclude 
the operation of the free market reduced the 
danger of surpluses, and that for commodi- 
ties with low price elasticities, special dis- 
posal measures could become necessary to 
avoid an excessive increase in stocks after 
bumper crops. The stagnation of world 
trade in agricultural products, he stated, 
was due largely to the drive fur greater 
agricultural self-sufficiency, the preference 
given to imports of capital goods for eco- 
nomic development, and the use of substi- 
tutes for agricultural raw materials in in- 
dustry. Some obstacles to trade would be 
reduced with the relaxation of world tension 
and the easing of international payments 
difficulties; among measures the Director- 
General recommended for the expansion of 
trade were international consultations, par- 
ticularly on the disposal of surplus stocks, 
and where possible, agreed measures to re- 
duce the extreme instability of prices of 
agricultural products on world markets. 
Farm incomes were dependent to a consid- 
erable extent on labor productivity, which 
could be rapidly raised by improved tech- 
nical methods; while in economically more 
advanced countries agriculture did not ap- 
pear to be lagging behind other industries 
in raising productivity, in the economically 
1 Food and Agriculture Organization, The State of 
Food and Agriculture, 1955: Review of a Decade and 
Outlook, Rome, September 1955 (Document Cs55/4). 


2 The following summary of the Council is based on 
Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Coun- 


less developed countries further economic 
development and _ industrialization were 
pre-requisites for any substantial increase in 
agricultural labor productivity and farm 
incomes. 

The second part of the Director-General’s 
report was devoted to a discussion of post- 
war developments and the future outlook 
for a number of individual agricultural 
commodities.’ 


Council 


The FAO Council held its 21st session in 
Rome from June 6 to 18, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Josué de Castro. For the 
most part, the matters considered at the ses- 
sion dealt with the eighth session of the FAO 
Conference, scheduled to open on Novem- 
ber 4, and especially with the program of 
work and the budget for the organization 
for 1956 and 1957, prepared by the Director- 
General.” While recognizing that final deci- 
sion on these matters lay with the Confer- 
ence, the Council examined both the pro- 
gram and budget and expressed its opinion 
on several matters. 

Among the new activities which were 
contained in the new program were a pro- 
posed survey and appraisal of world agri- 
cultural, fishery and forestry resources and 
a program to promote the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in agricultural and food pro- 
duction. The Council endorsed the pro- 
posed survey and, on the matter of atomic 
energy, stated that it felt the proper role 
for FAO would be to serve as a channel 
through which information on theoretical 
and practical developments could be as- 
sured to all member governments. The 
Council agreed with the Director-General’s 
proposals to establish research fellowships 
under FAO’s regular program but empha- 
sized the importance of avoiding duplication 
with similar programs of other organiza- 
tions. The development of greater coopera- 


cil . . . Twenty-first Session, 6-18 June 1955, Rome, 
July 1955. For information on the 2oth session of the 
Council, see International Organization, IX, p. 160-164; 
for information on intervening FAO activities, see 
ibid., p. 420-421. 
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tion with other organizations was welcomed 
by the Council which, however, expressed 
disappointment that the agreement with the 
International Office of Epizootics had not 
come into force; it hoped that the agreement 
could be implemented in the near future. 
Before the opening of the Conference, the 
Council asked the Director-General to con- 
sult with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development concerning the 
possibility of the Bank’s financing joint mis- 
sions on a basis that would leave FAO ful! 
control of experts nominated by it and 
which would make full use of FAO’s experi- 
ence and competence in preparing joint 
reports. In discussing proposals to increase 
FAO’s activities in the field of milk con- 
sumption and better child nutrition, the 
Council concluded that, while it would be 
desirable for the International Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) to continue to finance a 
large share of its joint project with FAO to 
increase milk consumption, the project was 
of such importance that funds would have 
to be provided in the regular FAO budget 
if necessary. The Council was informed 
that the Director-General had revised plans 
for the organization of the FAO field service 
and had decided not to increase the number 
of regional offices but rather to strengthen 
existing offices; the Council also noted pro- 
posals to appoint a senior liaison officer at 
UN Headquarters and to establish the head- 
quarters of the FAO Regional office in 
Latin America at Santiago with branches at 
Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City. 
Concerning the parts of the program deal- 
ing with continuing FAO activities, several 
members of the Council expressed regret 
that the Council was unable to give this 
portion of the proposed program the atten- 
tion it deserved. The view was also ex- 
pressed that greater coordination was needed 
on the Secretariat level in preparing the pro- 
gram in order to avoid ambiguity and that 
greater emphasis should be placed on re- 
gional projects, and it was felt that greater 


3 See International Organization, VIII, p. 523-524; 
IX, p. 102-105. 


work should be undertaken in the field of 
nutrition. In general, the Council urged 
the Conference to consider expansion of the 
program sympathetically and to give this 
portion of the organization’s activities equal 
weight with new projects. 

The Council also considered the activities 
proposed for FAO under the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. It was noted 
that the FAO program for 1955 had been 
raised from $5,734,349 to $7,554,995, the 
largest volume of activity undertaken by 
FAO since the initiation of the program, 
The Council again stressed the desirability 
of having pledges made by governments for 
longer than a year at a time, and expressed 
the hope that the new- procedures for pro- 
gram formulation and allocation of resources 
adopted by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly* would in no 
way decrease the full utilization of FAO’s 
technical experience and competence in the 
preparation of country programs and in the 
operation of projects. Among the special 
problems to which the Council gave atten- 
tion was that of regional development pro- 
grams under the new procedures. The 
Council felt that the decision of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board that only ro percent 
of available funds should be spent on re- 
gional projects would prevent FAO from 
implementing the whole program of re- 
gional projects proposed to it. The Council 
attached particular importance to the con- 
tinuation of regional activities, which it felt 
to be a method particularly applicable to 
problems of food and agriculture. 

The Council also considered the report 
of the Committee on Commodity Problems 
(CCP)* and noted with interest CCP’s re- 
port on the world food and agricultural 
situation. On the question of the disposal 
and utilization of agricultural surpluses, the 
Council expressed satisfaction with the wide 
acceptance by FAO members of the princi- 
ples of surplus disposal recommended by 
FAO, and endorsed CCP’s emphasis on the 


4 See International Organization, 1X, p. 420-421 for 
a summary of the 25th meeting of CCP. 
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importance of international consultation on 
this matter. The Council felt that the Con- 
ference should not at present consider 
amendments to the text of the principles, 
but should wait until the present text had 
been in operation longer. The Council also 
expressed interest in CCP’s proposal con- 
cerning the use of surpluses as national 
reserves since such reserves could insure 
against future shortages and could help 
stabilize domestic markets, and agreed that 
the pilot study on the use of surpluses in aid 
of economic development, carried on by 
FAO and the Indian government, should be 
considered by the Conference. The Director- 
General was instructed by the Council to 
transmit the pilot study to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, with the 
request that it be studied in connection with 
proposals for the establishment of the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED). The Council 
felt that the study might be of interest in 
considering possibilities of using contribu- 
tions in kind as additional sources of finance 
for development purposes. The Director- 
General was also asked to transmit the re- 
port of the FAO milk mission in Egypt to 
the United Nations. The Council also en- 
dorsed and transmitted to the Conference 
CCP’s study on the international effects of 
national policies for grains and endorsed its 
recommendation that similar studies be un- 
dertaken on other products. In acting 
further on the report of CCP, the Council 
agreed that a revised and up-to-date version 
of the Director-General’s report on inter- 
governmental commodity machinery and 
consultations should be submitted to the 
Conference. 

The Council considered several constitu- 
tional and legal questions which were to be 
taken up at the eighth Conference, among 
them further amendments to the FAO Con- 
stitution, rules of procedure and financial 
regulations which would be required to im- 
plement the decision to permit non-self-gov- 
erning territories associate membership in 
the organization. The Council recom- 


mended that associate members should 1) 
have the same rights as full members to 
propose items for the agenda of FAO Con- 
ferences but not to submit amendments to 
the Constitution or to the proposed scale of 
assessment; 2) have equal rights to object 
to the admission of a delegation or represent- 
ative to the Conference; 3) have the right 
to attend meetings of the General Commit- 
tee of the Conference; 4) receive notices, 
documents, reports and records on the same 
basis as members; 5) have the same obliga- 
tions concerning amendments to the Con- 
stitution; 6) have the same obligations 
concerning the legal status and immuaities 
of FAO and the immunities and facilities 
of its staff; 7) be entitled to nominate na- 
tions for membership in the Council but 
not to nominate the nation responsible for 
their foreign relations; and 8) have equal 
rights concerning the submission of pro- 
posals to the Council. Associate members 
would not 1) be included in the organiza- 
tion’s membership for the purpose of deter- 
mining a quorum; 2) be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Council; or 3) be entitled to 
participate in the procedures for convening 
sessions of the Council or special sessions of 
the Conference. The Council recommended 
that the Conference decide in each instance 
whether associate members would be ad- 
mitted to its standing committees. Con- 
cerning the channels of communication 
between the organization and the associate 
member, the Council recognized that the 
decision would rest with the metropolitan 
government concerned but hoped that such 
communications could be direct. 

The Council considered two possible sys- 
tems for introducing the necessary constitu- 
tional amendments: one to spell out the 
rights and obligations of associate members 
in each relevant provision, and the second 
to insert a single clause to the effect that 
associate members were to enjoy equal rights 
except where otherwise indicated. A ma- 
jority of the Council favored the first meth- 
od, although more complicated, but decided 
to submit draft amendments of both sorts 
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to the Conference, which could choose the 
method it preferred. Concerning amend- 
ments to the financial regulations, the Coun- 
cil felt that associate members should pay 
60 percent of what their assessment would 
have been were they full members, that such 
receipts should be credited to miscellaneous 
income, and that associate members should 
not contribute to the Working Capital 
Fund. 

The Council also considered whether or 
not the four principles to be applied in 
electing the members of the Council which 
had been enumerated at the seventh Confer- 
ence should be spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion, and concluded that the establishment 
of hard and fast rules would defeat the 
purpose of the amendment. Instead, the 
Council recommended that the General 
Committee formally call the principles to 
the attention of the Conference. The Coun- 
cil further recommended changes in the 
rules of procedure to clarify provisions for 
the convening, rules of procedure, and 
membership of committees, commissions 
and conferences. 

Other legal questions dealt with by the 
‘yuncil included the approval of a draft 
agreement between FAO and the Council 
of Europe providing for liaison between the 
two organizations and a recommendation 
that the next periodic reports from govern- 
ments be submitted by September 1, 1958, 
in time for the 1959 session of the Confer- 
ence, and that they cover the period 1955 
to 1957. 

Several administrative and budgetary 
matters were also referred to the Confer- 
ence. The Council considered the report 
of the working group on the scale of con- 
tributions established at its 20th session and 
approved the basic principles 1) that FAO 
adopt for 1956-1957 and subsequent years 
the United Nations scale of assessment ad- 
justed to take into account the differences 
in membership, and 2) that the principle of 
a per capita ceiling should receive further 
application in the future as the economic 
capacity of members improved and as new 


members were admitted. The Council also 
endorsed the following methods of applying 
these principles: 1) that the scale of FAO 
assessments in the future be derived directly 
from the United Nations scale as adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
immediately preceding the mid-year Coun- 
cil session in conference years, to be appli- 
cable for the two following years; 2) that 
for 1956-1957, the highest contribution be 
not more than 31.5 percent of the total as- 
sessment; 3) that for 1958-1959 and there- 
after the highest contribution be 33.33 per- 
cent; 4) that the minimum be 0.04 percent; 
and 5) that the per capita principle be auto- 
matically applied to the same extent as it 
was applied in the United Nations. The 
Council approved the scale of assessments 
for 1956-1957 and transmitted them to the 
Conference. 

The Council also asked the Conference 
to approve the use of up to $10,000 in 1956 
and in 1957 from the Publications Revolv- 
ing Fund for sales promotion. It was further 
asked that any surplus in the Publications 
Revolving Fund at the end of each financial 
year be credited to miscellaneous income. 

The Council had before it a proposal that 
some Council and Conference sessions be 
held at places other than FAO headquarters. 
After considering arguments in favor of 
and opposed to the suggestion, the Council 
decided that invitations to hold meetings 
away from headquarters would be accepted 
only if there would be no additional cost to 
the organization, if there would be a mini- 
mum of disruption of the technical and 
substantive work of the organization, if 
conference and language facilities were ade- 
quate, and if careful attention were paid to 
scheduling related committees. The Coun- 
cil agreed to consider the establishment of 
a social security scheme for staff members, 
but to defer a final decision as to its provi- 
sions until actuarial studies had been 
conducted. 

The Council, finally, decided provision- 
ally to convene its 22d session at head- 


quarters on October 28, 1955. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Tenth Annual Report 


The tenth annual report of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment which was transmitted to the Board 
of Governors on September 12, 1955, cov- 
ered the activities of the Bank from July 1, 
1954 to June 30, 1955. During this period 
the Bank had made 20 loans in 14 countries 
and territories, at a total of $410 million, the 
largest figure for a fiscal year in the Bank’s 
history. The report noted that since the 
Bank had begun operations, it had made 
124 loans amounting to $2,324 million in 
37 countries. Two of the year’s loans had 
been linked with a simultaneous public of- 
fering of the borrower’s bonds to private 
international investment. The Bank re- 
ported that, as in earlier years, the greater 
part of the loans had been for improvement 
in basic services; $160 million had been lent 
for the expansion and improvement of 
transportation facilities and $110.3 million 
for power projects. Net income of $24.7 
million was added to the supplemental re- 
serve against losses on loans and guarantees, 
increasing that reserve to $122 million; the 
Special Reserve had been increased by $13 
million, giving it a total of $62 million. 
The year’s gross income, excluding loan 
commissions, had been $59 million, com- 
pared with $50 million for the preceding 
year. Gross expenses had amounted to $34 
million, as compared with $30 million for 
the preceding year. The Bank attibuted 
the rise in expenses as mainly due to in- 
creased payments of interest and. other 
charges on the larger Volume of Bark bor- 
rowings outstanding. . 

During the year, rep2yments of principal, 
including advance pay.nents, totalled $145 
million; of this amou%t, $116 million had 
been paid in advanc¥ of maturity. Dis- 
bursements during tlc :year had been the 
equivalent of $274 riiliion, bringing total 
Bank disbursements z0 $1,680 million. In 


regard to operations in currencies other than 
the United States dollar, there had been a 
decrease in the proportion of disbursements 
payable in other currencies from 27 percent 
in 1954 to 24 percent in 1955. The report 
noted that additions to the Bank’s lendable 
funds during the year had amounted to the 
equivalent of $368 million, apportioned as 
follows: 1) $123 million from principal re- 
paid to the Bank and available for new 
lending; 2) $25 million from net earnings; 
3) $43 million from releases by member 
countries of parts of the 18 percent of their 
capital subscriptions paid in their own cur- 
rencies, almost all of this coming from 
western Europe; 4) $97 million from funds 
derived from the Bank’s sales to other in- 
vestors of parts of its loans; 5) $75 million, 
one-third of the amount in the preceding 
year, from bonds issued, to meet the re- 
mainder of its needs; and 6) $5 million 
from exchange adjustments and changes. 
The report noted that progress on projects 
already financed by the Bank had been 
greater during 1954-1955 than in any other 
year. The improvement of the basic serv- 
ices, particularly transport, in Africa, the 
increased agricultural output in Asia, greater 
industrialization in Europe, and improved 
power facilities in Latin America were cited 
as examples of a satisfactory record. The 
Bank had continued its policy of giving 
technical assistance; general survey missions 
to Nigeria, Syria, and Malaya had com- 
pleted their work during the period under 
review, and a mission had left for Jordan 
in March. In addition, technical advice had 
been given to several other countries on 
specific problems. At the end of the year 
the membership of the Bank totalled 56 
with a total subscribed capital of $9,028 mil- 
lion. The proposed International Finance 
Corporation’ was discussed in the report; it 
was noted that by June 30, 15 of the Bank’s 
members, including the United States and 


1For further information on the International Finance Corporation, see International Organization, IX, 


P. 424-425. 
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the United Kingdom, had signed the Arti- 
cles of Agreement for the Corporation, with 
other action remaining necessary before they 
could become members. 

The second chapter of the report was de- 
voted to a brief history of the development 
of the Bank since its opening in June 1946. 
It was noted that power and transport had 
accounted for two-thirds of the Bank’s loans; 
agriculture and industry had received about 
one-eighth of the Bank’s loans. It was em- 
phasized that, throughout the history of the 
Bank, it had lent only when sufficient 
private capital had not been available on 
reasonable terms. Also it was emphasized 
that much of the Bank’s lending had been 
for projects or programs requiring many 
years to complete. The report stated that 
the Bank maintained great interest in the 
projects which it helped finance both before 
and after the signing of a loan. In con- 
clusion, the report stated that the Bank had 
been one of the many participants in the 
development effort of the past decade, and 
that experience had shown that economic 
development required more than technol- 
ogy; it also required the determination of 
people to attain higher economic standards.’ 

Fifteen appendices to the tenth annual re- 
port of the Bank gave detailed information 
on the financial condition of the Bank and a 
country-by-country description of the opera- 
tions of the Bank in the past fiscal year.’ 


Lending Operations 

During the period from July 8 to August 
30, 1955, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development made 12 loans 
in g countries. On July 8, the Bank an- 
nounced two loans totalling $7.5 million for 
the development of electric power in Nicara- 
gua. A loan of $7.1 million was made to 
the Empresa Nacional Luz y Fuerza of 
Managua, an autonomous government- 
owned corporation which supplied power 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Tenth Annual Report to the Board of Governors, 
1954-1955. Washington, 1955. 

3 [bid., Appendices. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


to the Managua area. The second loan of 
$400,000 was made to the Instituto de 
Fomento Nacional which provided financial 
and technical assistance for industrial and 
agricultural development. Both borrowers 
were autonomous government-owned cor- 
porations. The Bank of America partici- 
pated in the $7.1 million loan, without the 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $724,000, 
The total cost of the two projects was esti- 
mated at $10.8 million; both loans were for 
a period of 20 years at annual interest of 
4% percent, including the Bank’s commis- 
sion of 1 percent. Amortization was to 
begin on October 1, 1958. These loans 
brought the total number of Bank loans to 
Nicaragua to 7." 

A loan of $5.9 million was made by the 
Bank on July 12 for a four year program 
of highway rehabilitation in Panama. The 
Bank of America participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $1 million and the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank participated to the extent of 
$700,000, also without the Bank’s guarantee. 
The total cost of the road improvement 
project was estimated to be equivalent to 
$9.65 million. The loan was for a term of 
9 years at an annual interest of 444 percent, 
including the Bank’s commission; amortiza- 
tion was expected to begin on May 1, 1959. 
This was the third Bank loan to Panama.’ 

On July 29, the Bank announced a loan 
of $18.2 million to Guatemala, the Bank’s 
first loan in that country. The loan was to 
assist in the financing and completion of the 
new Atlantic and Pacific Highway and in 
the improvement and maintenance of exist- 
ing roads. Total cost of the project was 
estimated at the equivalent of $40.2 million, 
the Bank’s loan being designed to pay for 
imported equipment, materials, and services. 
The loan was for a period of 15 years at an 
annual interest of 4% percent, including the 
Bank’s commission.” 


ment, Loan No. 121 NI; ithid., Loan No. 122 NI; 
ibid., Press Release 409, July 8, 1955. 

5 Ibid., Press Release 410, July 12, 1955. 

6 Ibid., Loan No. 124 GU; ibid., Press Release 412, 
July 29, 1955. 
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A loan of $4.2 million in various curren- 
cies to the Karnaphuli Paper Mills in 
Pakistan was announced by the Bank on 
August 4. The loan, guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, was to help build a 
pulp and paper mill in East Pakistan. The 
project was to cost the equivalent of $20 
million, the Bank’s loan to be used to cover 
part of the foreign exchange costs. The 
loan, the fifth in Pakistan, was for a term 
of 15 years at an annual interest of 4% per- 
cent, including the Bank’s commission; 
amortization was to begin on August 15, 
1956. 

Another loan, guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Pakistan, was announced by the 
Bank on August 5. The loan of various 
currencies amounting to $14.8 million was 
made to the Trustees of the Port of Karachi 
for port improvements there. It was noted 
that this was the first time that the Bank 
expected to lend Japanese yen. The Nether- 
lands Trading Society participated in the 
loan to the extent of the equivalent of 
$217,000. Total cost of the project was es- 
timated at $24.4 million. The loan was for 
a term of 25 years at annual interest of 4% 
percent, including the Bank’s commission; 
amortization was to begin on June 1, 1960." 

A loan of $5 million was made by the 
Bank on August 5 for a program of high- 
way maintenance and the training of per- 
sonnel in modern highway maintenance 
methods. This was the seventh Bank loan 
in Peru. The Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank participated in the loan, without the 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $683,000. 
All substantial orders financed by the Bank’s 
loan were to be filled through competitive 
bidding. The loan was for a term of g years 
at an annual interest of 44% percent, includ- 
ing the Bank’s commission.” 

On August 9, the Bank approved a loan 
of $12 million in various currencies to the 
State Railway of Thailand for financing part 


T Ibid., Loan No. 125 PAK; ihid., Press Release 414, 
August 4, 1955. 

8 Ibid., Press Release 415, August 5, 1955. 

* Ibid., Loan No. 127 PE; ibid., Press Release 417, 
August 5, 1955. . 


of a five year investment program designed 
to improve the efficiency of the Railway and 
to enable it to handle more traffic. The 
Bank of America participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $1,105,000. Total cost of the program 
was estimated as equivalent to $60 million, 
$48 million being in foreign exchange. The 
loan was guaranteed by the Kingdom of 
Thailand and was for a period of 15 years 
at an annual interest of 4% percent, includ- 
ing the Bank’s commission; amortization 
was to begin on August 15 ,1958.” 

On August 26, the Bank approved a loan 
of $27 million for the construction of a 
power and irrigation project on the Litani 
River in Lebanon. The borrower was the 
Litani River Authority, an autonomous gov- 
ernment agency established in 1954 to exe- 
cute construction of the project; this was the 
first Bank loan in Lebanon. The loan was 
for a period of 25 years at an annual interest 
of 4% percent, including the Bank’s com- 
mission. Amortization was to begin on 
August 1, 1961; the Republic of Lebanon 
guaranteed the loan.” 

A loan of $10 million was made by the 
Bank on August 26 to Electricité et Gaz 
d’Algérie in Algeria. The loan, guaranteed | 
by France and Algeria, was for electric 
power development. Three European banks 
participated in the loan, without the Bank’s 
guarantee, to the extent of $724,000. The 
total cost of the five year program was esti- 
mated at the equivalent of $77 million. The 
Bank’s loan was for a period of 20 years at 
an annual interest of 4% percent, including 
the commission of the Bank; amortization 
was to begin on March 1, 1957.” 

$1.5 million for the development of agri- 
culture in Nicaragua was loaned by the 
Bank to the Instituto de Fomento Nacional 
on August 30. The Bank of America par- 
ticipated in the loan, without the Bank’s 
guarantee, to the extent of $735,000. This 


10 Ibid., Loan No. 128 TH; ibid., Press Release 416, 
August 9, 1955. 

11 [bid., Press Release 420, August 26, 1955. 

12 Jbid., Press Release 422, August 26, 1955. 
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was the eighth Bank loan in Nicaragua. 
The loan was for a term of 12 years at an 
annual interest of 44% percent, including 
the commission charged by the Bank. 
Amortization was to begin on October 1, 
1957; the loan was guaranteed by the Re- 
public of Nicaragua.” 

Also on August 30, the Bank announced 
a loan in various currencies equivalent to 
$5.5 million for increasing electric power in 
Uruguay. The First National City Bank 
of New York and the Netherlands Trading 
Society participated in the loan to the extent 
of an amount equivalent to $654,000; the 
borrower, the Administracion General de 
las Usinas Electricas y los Telefonos del 
Estado, was an autonomous agency of the 
government with exclusive right to provide 
electrical energy and telephone service in 
Uruguay. The Uruguayan government 
guaranteed the loan, which was for a period 
of 20 years at an annual interest of 4% 
percent; amortization was to begin on 


May 1, 1958." 


Other Matters 


On July 14, Afghanistan became the 57th 
member of the Bank with a subscription to 
the capital stock of $10 million, which raised 
the total subscribed capital of the Bank to 


$9,038,000,000." Korea became the 58th 
member of the Bank on August 26 with 
a subscription to the capital stock of 
$12,500,000; the total subscribed capital of 
the Bank was thereby increased to $9,050,- 
500,000." The second issue of guilder bonds 
of the Bank was offered for sale in the 
Netherlands on August 2 in an amount of 
F4o million, equal to approximately $10.5 
million. The bonds were to bear an interest 
of 34 percent a year payable semi-annually 
with first payment due on March 1, 1956. 
This was the 14th issue of bonds sold by the 
Bank for currencies other than the United 
States dollar, and brought the total of Bank 
bonds outstanding in currencies other than 
the United States dollar to approximately 
$145 million, while the total value of all 
outstanding bonds was increased to about 
$850 million.” On August 8, the Bank an- 
nounced that it had completed the selection 
of candidates from member states and terri- 
tories to participate in the first course to be 
held at the Bank’s Economic Development 
Institute in Washington. All of the sixteen 
participants were senior officials of their 
$1,500 were to be paid by 
each government towards the expenses of its 


governments. 


: 18 
nominee. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


The second Air Navigation Conference 
sponsored by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (ICAO) opened in Mon- 
treal on August 30, 1955. Technicians 
representing 26 countries members of ICAO, 
three non-member countries and five inter- 
national organizations attended the Confer- 
ence, which had on its agenda radio aids to 
final approach and landing, long-distance 
navigational aids, aircraft separation in high 
density traffic areas, visual flight rules, and 
minimum height rules. The Conference re- 

13 [bid., Press Release 423, August 30, 1955. 

14 [bid., Loan No. 132; sbid., Press Release 424, 
August 30, 1955. 


15 [bid., Press Release 411, July 14, 1955. 
16 [bid., Press Release 421, August 26, 1955. 


quested ICAO members to set up a system 
of reporting “near-misses” between aircraft 
in flight, with the purpose not of enforcing 
existing rules of the air by taking disci- 
plinary action against the pilots concerned 
but, by a systematic analysis of near-misses 
and the determination of their causes, to 
find a way of avoiding them. The Confer- 
ence noted that research was being carried 
on in regard to anti-collision lights, and rec- 
ommended that member states forward to 
ICAO information on the results of their 


17 Ibid., Press Release 413, August 2, 1955. 

18 Ibid., Press Release 419, August 8, 1955. 

1 For information on the first ICAO Air Navigation 
Conference, see International Organization, VII, p. 271. 
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trials and experiments. The Conference also 
recommended that ICAO revise its interna- 
tional standards to prohibit all flights in 
controlled airspace between sunset and sun- 
rise unless such flights were carried out 
under air trafic control from the ground, 
with specific permission from the appro- 
priate authorities. After considering compli- 
cations resulting from aircraft flying under 
Visual Flight Rules (not under ground con- 
trol) in controlled airspace, the Conference 
proposed an amendment to the international 
standards on rules of the air which would 
bring under traffic control a number of such 
flights, and made several other recommenda- 
tions designed to minimize the traffic com- 
plications resulting from flights not under 
ground control. The Conference was of 
the opinion that the increased speed of mod- 
ern aircraft, which reduced the time avail- 
able to pilots to avoid collisions, required 
an increase in the distance air traffic 
must keep away from cloud as specified 
in the Visual Flight Rules, and it formu- 
lated specific new standards. For the 
helicopter, the Conference believed it would 
be possible to use lower limits than those 
specified in the Visual Flight Rules, and 
also recommended that helicopters be per- 
mitted to operate in reduced visibility con- 
ditions outside the controlled airspace at 
heights below 200 meters (700 feet), al- 
though fixed-wing aircraft were not per- 
mitted to do so. A new set of marshalling 
signals to assist helicopters in landing from 
a hovering position were also devised by 
the Conference. Other subjects discussed 
by the Conference included the determina- 
tion of the optimum siting of Instrument 
Landing System marker beacons, an ex- 
change of views on the problems of specify- 
ing aerodrome meteorological minima with 
particular regard to visibility, requirements 
of air traffic services for communications be- 
tween aerial control centers, and determina- 
tion of the operational requirements for 
long distance navigational aids.’ 


2ICAO News Release, August 30, 1955; ibid., Sep- 
tember 29, 1955. 


On September 6, 1955, a diplomatic con- 
ference sponsored by ICAO to amend the 
1929 Warsaw Convention, dealing with the 
liability of the air carrier for damage to pas- 
sengers, opened at the Hague. The Confer- 
ence, which was held under the presidency 
of Professor D. Goedhuis (Netherlands) 
was attended by 136 air lawyers from 44 
countries and 7 international organizations. 
The draft amendments before the Confer- 
ence had been prepared by the ICAO Legal 
Committee; the major change proposed con- 
sisted of raising the limit of liability 60 per- 
cent, from 125,000 to 200,000 Poincaré 
gold francs (from $8,291 to $13,267). Under 
the terms of the existing Convention, the 
liability limit did not apply if the accident 
had been caused by “wilful misconduct” 
on the part of the air carrier; the new draft 
altered this clause to denying the air carrier 
the protection of the new limit only if the 
accident resulted from “a deliberate act or 
omission of the carrier, his servants or 
agents, done with intent to cause damage”. 
On September 29, 26 nations represented at 
the Conference signed a protocol to amend 
the Convention; the limit of liability was 
raised to 250,000 Poincaré gold francs 
($16,582), and the proposals of the Legal 
Committee to restrict the no-limitation 
clause in favor of the carrier were adopted. 
The new protocol simplified traffic docu- 
ments, although calling for a more specific 
form of notice to be given to airline users 
concerning the limitation of the carrier’s lia- 
bility. The new system was to come into 
force when the protocol had been ratified 
by 30 countries.” 

A special meeting on visual and hearing 
requirements for aviation personnel licens- 
ing opened at Paris on April 25, 1955; the 
meeting, which was attended by doctors and 
aviation operations experts from 20 coun- 
tries, considered uniform methods for meas- 
uring eyesight and hearing. Such uniform 
methods had not been included in ICAO 


3 Ibid., September 6, 1955; ibid., September 29, 1955. 
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international standards on personnel licens- 
ing, which, however, specified the sharpness 
of sight and hearing necessary for various 
flying posts.* 

During the period under review, Ceylon 
and India became signatories of the Rome 


Convention of 1952, which specified the 
rules and limits of liability in the case of an 
aircraft causing death or personal injury 
or property damage in a foreign country. 
This brought the total number of signatories 
to 27.” 


International Labor Organization 


International Labor Conference 


The 38th session of the Conference of the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) 
was held in Geneva from June 1 to 23, 1955, 
under the presidency of Mr. Garcia Odini 
(Chile)." The Conference had before it the 
annual report of the Director-General 
(Morse), the main theme of which was 
labor-management relations in the develop- 
ing industrial society.’ After the selection 
committee had submitted its proposals on 
the composition of committees, a spokesman 
for the employers’ delegations of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, the Ukraine, and the Soviet 
Union stated that the majority of the em- 
ployers’ group had discriminated against 
them and violated their rights as delegates 
by not including them in the lists of prospec- 
tive members of committees which the em- 
ployers’ group had furnished the selection 
committee. On the request of the spokes- 
man, a vote was taken on the lists in ques- 
tion; the lists were adopted by votes ranging 
from 124 to 139 in favor, 26 to 31 opposed, 
and 25 to 37 abstentions. It was later pro- 
posed by the selection committee that the 
eight employers’ delegates who had not 
been chosen to sit on committees be given 
seats as deputy members. However, Mr. 
Chajn (government delegate, Poland) 
moved that the selection committee’s pro- 
posals be amended so as to give the delegates 
seats as full members. Mr. McGrath (em- 
ployers’ delegate, United States) stated “... 
that no member of the United States Em- 


4 Ibid., April 25, 1955. 

5 [bid., August 3, 1955. 

1 For information on the 37th session, see Interna- 
tional Organization, VIII, p. 572-575. 


ployers’ delegation would sit on any com- 
mittee with a so-called Employers’ delegate 
or adviser from an Iron Curtain country. 
If one was named to a committee, members 
of the United States Employers’ delegation 
would withdraw from that committee.” 
According to unofficial reports the United 
States employers’ delegates did in fact boy- 
cott the committees on which the delega- 
tions in question sat; the Greek employers’ 
delegates joined in this move.’ The Polish 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 43 to 
106, with 58 abstentions. The selection com- 
mittee’s proposal was then adopted by a vote 
of 92 to 49, with 66 abstentions. 

In reporting on the objections to the cre- 
dentials of the Chinese delegation by the 
delegations of Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, the Ukraine, and the Soviet 
Union, and the government delegations of 
Bulgaria and Poland, the Credentials Com- 
mittee stated that the question of the Chi- 
nese delegation was essentially a_ political 
one; the Committee supported the view the 
Conference had taken at previous sessions 
which was that the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies should, if possible, 
adopt a uniform attitude. The Conference, 
after noting the report, dismissed the objec- 
tions. The Credentials Committee reported 
on the objections to the nomination of the 
workers’ delegation of Chile by a number 
of Chilean and international trade union 
organizations which had alleged that the 
delegation did not represent the Chilean 
workers and the Chilean trade union move- 

2 For a summary of the report of the Director-General, 
see International Organization, IX, p. 427-428. 


3 Industry and Labor, XIV, p. 9. 
4 New York Times, June 7, 1955. 
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ment. The report stated that it was not 
convinced that the allegation was true and, 
therefore, did not advise the Conference to 
refuse to admit the delegate and his advisers. 
The Committee also rejected objections to 
the nominations of the workers’ delegates of 
France and Italy by some trade unions since 
it found no evidence to warrant the objec- 
tions. 

In the area of financial and budgetary 
questions, the Conference dealt with re- 
quests from China and Hungary that they 
be permitted to vote in the Conference even 
though both governments were sufficien:'y 
in arrears in the payments of their contribu- 
tions to the ILO to bring into effect the con- 
stitutional provision denying them a vote. 
On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, the Conference denied Hungary 
the right to vote on the grounds that there 
was lack of evidence that failure to pay had 
been due to conditions beyond the control 
of the country. The delegates from Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and the Ukraine 
had spoken in favor of the Hungarian re- 
quest. With regard to China, the committee 
had approved its request by the minimum 
two-thirds majority, and the Conference 
granted China the right to vote by 138 votes 
to 60, with 22 abstentions. The Conference 
adopted two reports by the Financial Com- 
mittee, in which, among other matters, it 
was recommended that a settlement be made 
with Albania in regard to its back payments. 
Also on the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee, the Conference approved a 1956 
budget of approximately $7.4 million by a 
vote of 184 to 7, with 2 abstentions. The 
only speaker on the budget was Mr. Mc- 
Grath (employers’ delegate, United States) 
who opposed it because 1) he felt that suf- 
ficient evidence had not been given to war- 
rant an increase in staff; 2) he felt too many 
meetings were scheduled for 1956; and 3) 
he stated that more information would be 
necessary before the credit for additional 
language facilities could be approved. 

The committee on penal sanctions recom- 
mended the adoption of a convention on 


penal sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment, in place of a recommendation 
which had been adopted at the previous 
session of the Conference. The committee 
stated that because of constitutional difh- 
culties, it had adopted a proposed new 
convention instead of revising the Penal 
Sanctions Convention of 1939. After dis- 
cussion of the report, the Conference 
adopted the proposed convention, and sent 
it to a drafting committee for revision; the 
final vote was 206 in favor, 1 opposed, and 
4 abstentions. A proposed resolution con- 
tained in the committee’s report calling for 
the placing on the agenda of a future ses- 
sion the question of the adoption of an in- 
strument covering both the workers and 
the various types of breaches of contract was 
adopted by the Conference. 

The Conference considered the report of 
the committee on agriculture which had 
dealt with the subject of vocational training 
in agriculture. The report favored the adop- 
tion of a recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture. In the discus- 
sion preceding the adoption of the report, 
Mr. F. H. Terrell (employers’ adviser, 
United States) stated he would abstain from 
voting on the recommendation since the ap- 
prenticeship provisions of the recommenda- 
tion, if applied in the United States, might 
create a governmental regulation of farmers 
and their sons which was not desirable or 
appropriate. In its report the committee 
also submitted a proposed resolution which 
would place the question of vocational train- 
ing in agriculture on the agenda of the next 
session when a final decision on a recom- 
mendation on the subject would be dis- 
cussed. The proposed resolution was 
adopted unanimously. The conclusions of 
the report were adopted by a vote of 166 
to o with 3 abstentions. 

The Conference adopted unanimously the 
recommendation proposed by the committee 
on vocational rehabilitation of the disabled. 
It was emphasized in the committee report 
that one essential fact about the proposed 
recommendation was that it covered all 
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classes of disabled persons. Mr. Slater (gov- 
ernment adviser, United Kingdom) stated 
that the committee had reconciled two diver- 
gent views, one which favored compelling 
employers to employ a percentage of dis- 
abled persons, the other which favored 
voluntary methods for the employment of 
the disabled. In the discussion which pre- 
ceded the voting, Mr. A. Hulek (govern- 
ment adviser, Poland) stated that although 
he approved of the text in general, he felt 
that it contained several weak points. The 
Conference also adopted a proposed resolu- 
tion concerning the vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in war. 

The Conference had before it a report of 
the committee on migrant workers. The 
report stated that some members of the 
committee had disagreed with the placing 
of the conclusions regarding migrant work- 
ers reached at the 37th session into two rec- 
ommendations. This had been done in the 
text submitted to the Conference by the 
International Labor Office, in which the first 
proposed recommendation concerned the 
protection of migrant workers in under- 
developed countries and territories, and the 
second concerned the employment and sta- 
bilization of migrant workers in under- 
developed countries and territories. In re- 
gard to the first proposed recommendation, 
the workers’ members of the committee 
had favored formulating it as a convention 
and leaving the second text as a recommen- 
dation; the employers’ members had op- 
posed a convention, and the United King- 
dom government member had stated that 
both the texts were too incomplete to be 
suitable for a convention. The committee 
had finally decided to combine the two texts 
into one recommendation, various amend- 
ments offered by the employers’ members 
to the second recommendation having been 
rejected. The employers’ members asked 
that it be recorded that they had voted 
against the report. The recommendation 
was accompanied by a proposed resolution 
under which the Conference would request 


the Governing Body to instruct the Office 


to consider which provisions of the recom. 
mendation might be included in a future 
convention on migrant workers. In the dis- 
cussion of the proposed recommendation by 
the Conference, most of the debate centered 
around a paragraph which stated that mi- 
grant workers should be assured the same 
working and living arrangements as those 
which other workers in the same employ- 
ment had. A number of amendments to 
the recommendation were adopted by the 
Conference when a paragraph by paragraph 
vote was taken, after which the Conference 
approved the proposed recommendation as 
a whole, and transmitted it to the drafting 
committee for the preparation of a revised 
text. The recommendation was then adopted 
by a vote of 161 to 18, with 36 abstentions, 
and the proposed resolution concerning the 
adoption of a convention on migrant work- 
ers was adopted by 115 votes to 23, with 28 
abstentions. 

Much discussion had been given by the 
committee on welfare facilities for workers 
to the question of the form that the inter- 
national instrument on that subject should 
take. The workers’ members and a num- 
ber of government members had favored 
having a convention; on the other hand, the 
employers’ members had favored only a gen- 
eral declaration of principles. It had been 
finally decided to have the text in the form 
of a recommendation, the scope of which 
would cover facilities for eating, rest, recrea- 
tion, and transportation. In Conference de- 
bate on the proposed conclusions of the re- 
port, the fact that agricultural workers had 
been excluded from the proposed recom- 
mendation was brought up for discussion. 
The conclusions of the report were adopted 
by 139 votes to 31, with 1 abstention; also 
adopted by a vote of 171 to 0, with 46 ab 
stentions, was the proposed resolution for 
placing on the agenda of the next general 
session of the Conference the question of 
welfare facilities for workers. An amend- 
ment to the resolution, submitted by Mr. de 
Sandoval (government delegate, Cuba), 
which invited the Governing Body to in- 
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clude on the agenda of a future session of 
the Conference an item on welfare facilities 
in agriculture was adopted prior to the vote 
on the resolution. 

The Conference adopted the report of its 
Committee on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. The Commit- 
tee noted with satisfaction that during the 
current session of the Conference the total 
number of ratifications of international labor 
conventions, binding 61 states, had passed 
the 1,500 mark. The proportion of reports 
sent in by countries on the ratification of 
conventions by their governments had been 
higher than for any previous year, 95.6 per- 
cent, although four states had not sent in 
any reports. The Committee report called 
to the attention of the Conference another 
constitutional obligation of countries, that 
of submitting to the competent authorities 
within a definite time limit the conventions 
and recommendations which they had 
adopted. The report noted that there had 
been a lack of information received in re- 
gard to observations made by employers’ 
and workers’ organizations on the applica- 
tion of conventions and recommendations, 
and appealed for a correction of this situa- 
tion. 

The Conference adopted without discus- 
sion a resolution concerning the part-time 
employment of women and the employment 
of older women, and one concerning the 
employment of women having dependent 
children. A resolution on the protection of 
trade union rights, which was a much re- 
vised version of a draft submitted by the 
workers’ delegates of Poland and the Soviet 
Union, was approved by the Conference, 
with a number of amendments, by a vote of 
173 to 0, with 3 abstentions. Other resolu- 
tions approved by the Conference con- 
cerned: 1) the peaceful use of atomic 
energy; 2) disarmament and use of the 
resources which would be set free by a re- 
duction of armament expenditure; 3) the 
improvement of the protection of labor and 


5 Industry and Labor, XIV, p. 3-140. 


industrial safety; and 4) labor-management 
relations. In regard to the last resolution, 
Mr. Potrc (government delegate, Yugo- 
slavia) submitted an amendment which 
would emphasize and strengthen active par- 
ticipation and responsibility on the part of 
workers in economic and social policies; 
this amendment was adopted by the Con- 
ference.” 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of ILO held its 
129th session in Geneva from May 27 to 28 
and on June 24, 1955, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. R. Ago (Italy).° After some dis- 
cussion, the Governing Body requested the 
Director-Gerzral to submit law and prac- 
tice reporis to its 130th session on the 
following subjects: 1) discrimination in em- 
ployment; 2) conditions of employment of 
plantation workers; 3) regulation of the 
employment of children and young people 
in agriculture; 4) payment by results; and 
5) the organization of health services in 
places of employment. 

The Governing Body adopted the conclu- 
sions of the sixteenth report of its Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Association. The 
question of holding the meeting of the Com- 
mittee at a time other than simultaneously 
with the sessions of the Governing Body 
was again submitted by a delegate. The 
Committee on Freedom of Association noted 
that of the 119 cases which had been sub- 
mitted to it since its first meeting in January 
1952 it had submitted unanimous reports on 
108 and unanimous interim reports on 5 
more. 

On the basis of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to it by its International Organiza- 
tions Committee the Governing Body made 
the following decisions: 1) it determined 
various points to be included in a brief for 
the ILO representative attending the next 
full session of the Economic and Social 
Council; 2) it took note of an understanding 
which supplemented the agreement between 


® For information on the 128th session of the Govern- 
ing Body, see International Organization, IX, p. 428-431. 
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the ILO and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization; 3) it endorsed the principles and 
arrangements as given in the eighteenth re- 
port of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination; and 4) it invited the Director- 
General to follow further developments in 
the proposed establishment of an organiza- 
tion for trade cooperation. 

The Governing Body had before it the 
report of its Committee on Standing Orders 
and the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations; it approved the forms of 
annual reports on the conventions concern- 
ing social policy (non-metropolitan terri- 
tories), social security (minimum standards) 
and maternity protection (revised). Govern- 
ments were asked to furnish information on 
ratified conventions regarding modifications 
in national legislation which had been made 
for the purpose of giving effect in whole 
or in part to these texts. 

After considering the report of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Committees, the Gov- 
erning Body took inter alia the following 
decisions: 1) the Director-General should 
communicate to governments the reports 
and other material adopted by the Chemical 
Industries Committee; 2) consideration 
would be given to the participation of super- 
visory and managerial staff in the work of 
the various Industrial Committees; 3) the 
Director-General was authorized to invite 
a number of non-metropolitan territories 
particularly interested in work on planta- 
tions to send observer delegates to the third 
session of the Committee on Work on Plan- 
tations; and 4) two ad hoc technical meet- 
ings were scheduled to be held in 1957, one 
for the timber industry, the other for mines 
other than coal mines. 

The Governing Body in general approved 
the conclusions of its Financial and Admin- 
istrative Committee; it also made numerous 
decisions concerning the financing of various 
meetings and two committees. The estab- 


lishment by the ILO of a Committee on 
Forced Labor was discussed by a number of 
speakers, after which a working party was 
constituted to seek a solution to the prob- 


lem. At its last sitting the Governing Body 
had before it a proposal by the working 
party for the establishment of an independ- 
ent ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor 
which was adopted subject to the dissent and 
reservations which had been expressed by 
various members of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body had before it the 
reports of a number of meetings: it de- 
cided to defer comment on the report of 
a group of experts concerning an inquiry 
into wages and related elements of labor 
cost in European countries until the next 
session of the Governing Body, it took note 
of the report of the recent session of the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, and it 
took note of the conclusions reached by the 
Asian Advisory Committee at its sixth ses- 
sion and decided the date, place, and agenda 
of the seventh session. 

The Governing Body made a number 
of arrangements for future meetings: 1) it 
planned a meeting of a working group of 
experts on family living studies for Septem- 
ber 1955; 2) it scheduled a panel of the Cor- 
respondence Committee on Occupational 
Safety and Health for September 1955; 3) it 
approved the list of experts to attend a meet- 
ing on the prevention and suppression of 
dust in mining, tunnelling, and quarrying 
scheduled for November 1955; 4) it ap- 
proved the composition of the group of 
experts on social aspects of problems of 
European economic cooperation; 5) it ap- 
proved the composition of a working group 
of experts on the international standard 
classification of occupations; 6) it noted that 
the American Regional Technical Meeting 
on Cooperation would meet in Mexico City 
in December 1955, that the fourth session 
of the Committee of Experts on Social Policy 
in Non-metropolitan Territories would meet 
at Dakar in December 1955, and that the 
eighteenth session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission would meet in Paris in October 
1955; and 7) it fixed the agenda for the 
Sixth Regional Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labor 
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Organization. It was decided to hold the 
130th session of the Governing Body in 
Geneva from November g to 14, 1955. 


Other Matters 


The fourth session of the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee was held in Geneva from 
February 7 to 18, 1955, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. R. L. Harry (government mem- 
ber, Australia). In six plenary sessions, the 
Committee discussed, among other matters, 
the following subjects which had been dealt 
with in the general report prepared by the 
International Labor Office: 1) the situation 
of the chemical industries; 2) action taken 
by countries on the conclusions adopted by 
the Committee at previous sessions; 3) pro- 
ductivity in the chemical industries; 4) 
safety and hygiene; 5) activities of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation which affected the chemical in- 
dustries; 6) vocational training; 7) working 
conditions; and 8) industrial relations and 
trade unions. After the general discussion, 
the Secretary-General of the Committee 
(Mr. J. Price) stated that all of the 21 coun- 
tries which were members of the Committee 
had sent representatives to the session; how- 
ever, he noted that representatives of many 


countries, particularly highly industrialized 
countries, had not taken part in the general 
discussion. He felt that delegates of eco- 
nomically under-developed countries would 
have benefited from their views. Mr. Price 
also suggested that delegates adopt an inter- 
national approach when stating their opin- 
ions. At its last plenary sitting, the 
Committee adopted a number of resolutions 
concerning: 1) productivity in the chemical 
industries; 2) the classification of dangerous 
substances; 3) vocational training in the 
chemical industries; 4) the collection and 
dissemination of information on chemicals 
requiring special handling; and 5) the pos- 
sible use of Spanish as one of the official 
languages of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee also adopted two resolutions which 
would place on the agenda of the fifth ses- 
sion of the Committee the question of in- 
dustrial relations in the chemical industries 
and the question of the reduction of hours 
of work in the chemical industries. 

In August 1955, it was announced that a 
vocational training center was to be set up 
in Iran, with ILO assistance; assistance was 
also to be given by the ILO in the organiza- 
tion, administration, and financing of small- 
scale industries in Iran.” 


International Telecommunication Union 


The seventeenth Plenary Assembly of the 
International Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIF) was held in Geneva from 
October 4 to 12, 1954, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Wettstein (Switzerland).’ Dele- 
gates from 36 countries attended the Assem- 
bly, which in pursuance of a resolution of 
the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
held at Buenos Aires in 1952, considered 
the possible amalgamation of the CCIF and 
the International Telegraph Consultative 
Committee (CCIT). After considerable de- 
bate, the Assembly by a vote of 21 to 13 

T Industry and Labor, XIV, p. 142-156. 

8 Ibid., XIII, p. 530-548. 


® United Nations Press Release ILO/929, August 18, 
1955. 


with 1 abstention expressed the view that 
such an amalgamation would be in the in- 
terests of the ITU. Among the technical 
matters dealt with at the seventeenth Ple- 
nary Assembly were 1) the general switching 
program, 2) protection of telecommunica- 
tion lines from danger and disturbances due 
to neighboring power lines, 3) protection 
of telecommunication cables from corrosion, 
4) transmission, including telephone trans- 
mission in the international service, general 
characteristics of telephone circuits, the use 
of telephone circuits for telegraphy or photo- 
telegraphy, broadcast and television relays 
1 For information on the 16th Plenary Assembly of 
the CCIF, see International Organization, V1, p. 448. 


2 For information on the Plenipotentiary Conference, 
see International Organization, VU, p. 583-584. 
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over metallic lines, specification of carrier 
systems on metallic lines, radio relay links, 
links between mobile radiotelephone stations 
and international telephone lines, the main- 
tenance and regulation of circuits and trans- 
mission systems, international operation and 
rates, and international signalling and 
switching; and 5) graphic and letter sym- 
bols, telephone vocabulary.’ 

The tenth-annual session of the ITU Ad- 
ministrative Council was heid in Geneva 
from April 23 to May 21, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Luis Rodriquez Miguel 
(Spain).* A budget for 1956 of 5,965,000 
Swiss francs was adopted. The Council 
decided to postpone the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone and the Radio Conferences, which 
had originally been scheduled for 1956. A 
resolution was adopted which urged mem- 
ber governments to continue to make every 
effort to progressively introduce order into 


the frequency spectrum. In regard to amal- 
gamation of the CCIT and the CCIF, the 
Council decided to replace the two bodies, 
as of January 1, 1957, with a new body, the 
International Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee (CCIT). The 
Council took note of the activities of the 
ITU in the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance during 1954, and approved a new 
provisional arrangement concluded with the 
Technical Assistance Administration. Other 
matters considered at the tenth session of 
the Council included civil aviation telecom- 
munications, the possible erection of a 
building for the ITU, and freedom of in- 
formation, in regard to which ITU had 
submitted a report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council.’ The Council decided that its 
next annual session should begin in Geneva 
on April 21, 1956." 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 


37th Session: The 37th session of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Execu- 
tive Board was held in Paris from March 
10 to April 9, 1954, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Ronald Adam.” At its opening meet- 
ing, the Board heard oral reports from the 
chairman, Professor Oscar Secco Ellauri and 
the Director-General on a visit they had 
made to member states in Asia. The report 
of the Director-General on the activities of 
UNESCO in 1953 was considered by the 
Board in conjunction with the draft pro- 
gram of work and budget estimates for 
1955-1956 prepared by the Director-General 
and the preparation of recommendations to 
the General Conference. The Board ap- 
proved comments to be made in communi- 
cating the report of the Director-General to 


3 Journal UIT, XXII, p. 106e-113e; isbid., 
Pp. 124€-1306¢. 
4 For information on the ninth session of the Coun- 
cil, see International Organization, VIII, p. 582-583. 
5 For information on ECOSOC action on the report, 


see this issue, p. 525. 


member states, and also a report on its own 
work during 1953. Various modifications 
in the Director-General’s draft program and 
budget estimates for 1955-1956 were recom- 
mended by the Board, which decided to 
prepare its recommendations to the eighth 
session of the General Conference at its 38th 
session, on the basis of the revised draft to 
be presented at that time by the Director- 
General. The Board approved reports from 
the Program Commission on Fundamental 
Education Centers and the special commit- 
tee set up to study questions relating to sub- 
ventions to non-governmental organizations. 
In addition, a special committee on the re- 
modelling of UNESCO’s program was es- 
tablished at the 37th session; the nine mem- 
bers of the committee were instructed to 
prepare, in the light of the report of the 
working party on future program and de- 

6 Journal UIT, XXII, p. 142e-147e. 

1 For information on the 36th session of the Execu- 
tive Board, see International Organization, VIII, p. 145; 
for information on intervening UNESCO activities, in- 


cluding the eighth General Conference, see ibid., 
P. 268, 393, 585, and sbid., IX, p. 280. 
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velopment at the seventh session of the 
General Conference and the comments of 
member states thereon, the Board’s discus- 
sions in certain informal meetings and rec- 
ommendations to be submitted to the 
committee by the Director-General, the 
draft of a document to be presented by the 
Board to the eighth session of the General 
Conference containing proposed changes in 
the UNESCO program. The Director- 
General was asked to take into account as 
fully as possible the views of the Board as 
to how the program should be remodelled 
in preparing the revised draft of the 1955- 
1956 program and budget. The report of 
the special committee appointed at the 
Board’s 36th session to study proposals re- 
garding international competitions for books 
and films or film scenarios about human 
rights was approved, and it was decided to 
place the matter of establishing an inter- 
national school in Paris for children of 
UNESCO staff members on the agenda of 
the eighth General Conference, with the 
recommendation that if necessary up to one- 
half of the required initial funds be ad- 
vanced as a loan from the Working Capital 
Fund. 

A number of constitutional and legal 
questions were considered at the 37th ses- 
sion of the Executive Board. In regard to 
provision in the UNESCO Constitution for 
withdrawals from the organization, the 
Board decided, without committing itself as 
to the desirability of including a withdrawal 
clause in the Constitution, to request the 
Director-General to prepare and circulate to 
member states alternative draft amendments 
to the Constitution on the subject, to be 
followed by a full study of the legal, finan- 
cial and other aspects of the question; the 
latter study was to be submitted also to the 
Board at its 38th session, when the Board 
would decide what recommendation it 
would make to the General Conference, and 
if it decided in favor of amending the Con- 
stitution, which draft amendment to recom- 
mend. The Board decided not to propose 
any change in the provisions of the Consti- 


tution and Rules of Procedure regarding the 
place of the General Conference, or in the 
existing procedure regarding the election of 
members of the Executive Board and officers 
of the General Conference, but decided to 
improve the procedure followed in the selec- 
tion of member states to serve on restricted 
committees of the Conference, and recom- 
mended to the Conference an amendment 
which would make it compulsory to consult 
the Nominations Committee when setting 
up any small committee. The appointment 
of members of the Executive Board to serve 
on advisory committees was considered by 
the Board, which approved a study of the 
matter presented by the Director-General, 
adding that there was no legal bar to the 
appointment by the Board cf one of its 
members to participate in the work of the 
committees set up by the Director-General 
to advise him, such an appointment in no 
way implying that the Board was repre- 
sented in a legal sense by that member, re- 
vised its Rules of Procedure accordingly, 
and decided not to appoint members to 
serve on the Interim Copyright Committee 
or the International Advisory Committee on 
Revearch in the Natural Sciences. 
Considerable time at the 37th session of 
the Executive Board was devoted to the exe- 
cution of the UNESCO program. In re- 
gard to education, the Executive Board 
took note of the report of a meeting of the 
UNESCO-International Board of Education 
Joint Committee, and, noting a report on 
recent discussions with the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency on the mat- 
ter of emergency educational assistance to 
Korea, authorized the Director-General to 
establish a post of Director of a Funda- 
mental Education Training Center in 
Korea, for which it authorized the necessary 
expenditures. The following were among 
decisions of the Board in the area of the 
social sciences: 1) It was noted that 22 mem- 
ber states had requested UNESCO expert 
missions on the development of social 
science teaching, and the Director-General 
was authorized to send such a mission in 
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1954 to Greece. 2) The Board took note of a 
preliminary study submitted to it by the 
Director-General on the standardization of 
educational statistics, authorized him to re- 
vise the report in the light of further study 
and consultations and to communicate it to 
member states, and decided to place the 
study of the question on the provisional 
agenda of the eighth session of the General 
Conference, with a view to the possible 
preparation of recommendations to member 
states. 3) In regard to cultural activities, 
the Board considered preliminary studies of 
proposals for international regulation of 
archeological excavations and for interna- 
tional competitions in architecture, and de- 
cided to place proposals for the preparation 
of international regulations on those subjects 
on the provisional agenda of the eighth 
session of the General Conference; the 
Director-General was also authorized to in- 
vite three non-governmental organizations, 
which had so requested, to be represented 
at the intergovernmental conference to be 
held during 1954 for the adoption of an 
international convention for the protection 
of cultural property in the event of armed 
conflict. 4) The Board authorized the 
Director-General to submit to the General 
Conference a report on the matter of an 
international instrument to reduce obstacles 
to the free movement of persons engaged 
in educational, scientific and cultural activi- 
ties, inviting the Conference to decide 
whether it wished an international instru- 
ment on the subject to be prepared; it also 
authorized the Director-General to transmit 
to member states proposals he had made for 
the promotion of the free flow of informa- 
tion by the provision of reduced rates and 
other facilities for the international trans- 
mission of press messages, with the rec- 
ommendation that the members consider 
submitting them to the next International 
Telephone and Telegraph Conference. 

At its 37th session the Executive Board 
offered for the guidance of the Director- 
General the following conclusions in regard 


to UNESCO’s technical assistance program: 
1) the desirability of abolishing the system 
of automatic allocations of technical assist- 
ance funds was reafhirmed; 2) it was stated 
that UNESCO should continue to give full 
support to the concept of country program- 
ming; 3) the need to introduce certain 
qualifications to unlimited country pro- 
gramming was emphasized; 4) it was felt 
that a mechanism was needed to ensure in- 
creased governmental control over Ex- 
panded Program operations; and 5) it was 
believed desirable for this increased govern- 
mental control to be exercised along bread 
general lines. The Board took note of the 
Director-General’s report on the program of 
UNESCO's technical assistance activities for 
1954 as approved by the Technical Assist- 
ance Board, together with estimates of ex- 
penditure, and of the projection of the 
program into 1955, and with certain pre- 
ambular additions approved the texts of the 
draft resolutions governing UNESCO’s par- 
ticipation in the Expanded Program for 
1955-1956, to be submitted to the General 
Conference at its eighth session. 

A number of matters relating to relations 
with other organizations were considered by 
the Board at its 37th session. It took note 
of a resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly concerning educational conditions in 
non-self-governing territories and making 
various proposals relating to UNESCO's 
cooperation with the United Nations in that 
field,’ and invited the Director-General to 
continue to provide the fullest possible co 
operation with the United Nations. In re- 
gard to a request from the United Nations 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
for UNESCO’s assistance in an enquiry 
on discriminatory measures in education, 
the Board authorized the Director-General 
to supply the assistance requested, i.e., any 
information then available or which later 
became available, and a small staff until 
December 31, 1954, with the possibility of 


2 For further information on this resolution, see #bid., VIII, p. 107. 
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extension for a further year. The United 
Nations Commission on the Racial Situation 
in the Union of South Africa had requested 
information on the UNESCO survey of re- 
search on tensions between groups and the 
methods used in various countries for elimi- 
nating racial tensions and bringing about the 
gradual disappearance of discriminatory 
practices; the Board took note of the Direc- 
tor-General’s intention to supply the Com- 
mission with the material published by 
UNESCO or shortly to be published by it 
on the subject of race and race relations. 
The Board authorized the Director-General 
to proceed with an exchange of letters with 
the Secretary-General of the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization, in order to define the 
scope and conditions of relations between 
the two organizations, and, finally, approved 
certain proposed modifications of subven- 
tions granted to international non-govern- 
mental organizations in 1953 and 1954, and 
proposed additional subventions for 1954. 
In considering questions relating to the 
UNESCO staff, the Executive Board re- 
viewed methods of recruitment of inter- 
national staff, noted that the Director- 
General planned to submit proposals on the 
subject to the eighth session of the General 
Conference, and invited him to submit the 
report to the Board immediately prior to 
the eighth session. The Board decided to 
authorize the Director-General to recom- 
mend to the eighth session of the General 
Conference that the jurisdiction of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) be extended in 
respect of cases arising during the period 
January 1, 1955—December 31, 1956, and 
that the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal be accepted in mat- 
ters involving applications of UNESCO staff 
members alleging non-observance of Pen- 
sions Fund Regulations. The Statutes of 
the UNESCO Appeals Board were reviewed 
by the Executive Board, which made cer- 
tain suggestions for their revision, approved 
the proposal of the Director-General to re- 
define the jurisdiction of the Appeals Board 


and requested him to prepare a new draft 
of the Appeals Board Rules; it also re- 
quested the Director-General to examine the 
question of other claims which might be 
made by staff members or their heirs or legal 
representatives. The Board concluded that 
the application of the interim measures in 
connection with the recruitment of United 
States citizens had not given rise to any 
difficulties, and that in view of the existing 
policy of the United Nations in the matter, 
it was not required to take any further deci- 
sions; it invited the Director-General to 
continue to act, under his own responsibility, 
in conformity with the resolutions of the 
General Conference and with the organiza- 
tion’s general policy of coordination with the 
United Nations in administrative matters. 
In addition, note was taken of the report 
of the Director-General on new posts created 
within the Secretariat since the Board’s 36th 
session. 

Financial matters were dealt with by the 
Board as follows: 1) it approved proposed 
transfers from the budget for 1953 to the 
budget for 1954 and within the budget for 
1954, designed to implement program 
changes; 2) it took note of a report stating 
that liquidation of the International Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation had been com- 
pleted; 3) it took note of a report of the 
Director-General on the status of the Publi- 
cations Fund at December 31, 1953; and 
4) it approved a report of the Director- 
General on the liquidation of obligations re- 
lating to the years 1951 and 1952. Other 
action taken at the 37th session of the Execu- 
tive Board included the following: 1) It 
approved the request of the Biennales inter- 
nationales de Poesie for UNESCO’s patron- 
age at its second meeting, and in that con- 
nection altered a resolution adopted at its 
30th session dealing with UNESCO patron- 
age to international events to provide that 
UNESCO's patronage might be granted by 
the Director-General, in exceptional cases, 
to events organized with the support of the 
UNESCO National Commission of the 
member state on whose territory the event 
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was to be held, provided that the purpose of 
the event was in the strictest sense educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural. 2) It reviewed 
informal approaches which had been made 
to UNESCO by the Secretariat of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) regarding practical co- 
operation on certain specific activities, 
welcomed the opportunity of cooperating 
with OEEC, and authorized the Director- 
General a) to undertake, as had been re- 
quested, the compilation of a register of 
research projects on productivity being car- 
ried out in member states of OEEC with the 
aid of United States “conditional aid” funds, 
and 6) to transmit to OEEC requests for 
travel grants which UNESCO had been un- 
able to satisfy within its group travel grant 
scheme for lack of funds. The Board de- 
cided to hold its 38th session in Venice from 
July 14 to 28, 1954." 

38th Session: The 38th session of the 
Executive Board, which was held under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ronald Adam, opened 
in Venice on July 14, 1954. After general 
discussion of the recommendations to be 
made by the Board in submitting the Direc- 
tor-General’s proposed program and budget 
for 1955-1956 to the eighth session of the 
General Conference, a drafting committee 
was set up with instructions to note 1) that 
the new draft program represented a step 
towards the unity in the program that the 
Board desired, 2) that emphasis should be 
placed on the importance the Board attached 
to the development of UNESCO National 
Commissions, 3) that attention should be 
drawn to the responsibilities member states 
had to bear for the carrying out of the pro- 
gram, and 4) that the Conference should be 
asked to concentrate on essentials and not 
to spend too much time on details. The 
text drafted by the drafting committee was 
subsequently adopted and transmitted to 
member states and the General Conference. 
The Board also considered the report of the 
special committee set up at its 37th session 


% Documents 37 EX/Decisions, 37 EX/SR.1-40. 


to draft recommendations to the General 
Conference on the remodelling of the future 
program of UNESCO, and after approving 
the text of the recommendations, transmitted 
it to member states and the General Con- 
ference in conjunction with the draft pro- 
gram and budget for 1955-1956. 

Several constitutional and legal questions 
were dealt with by the Board at its 38th ses- 
sion. Consideration of possible constitutional 
amendments and other measures regarding 
the withdrawal of member states from 
UNESCO, begun at the 37th session, was 
resumed at the 38th; the Board reviewed a 
report of the Director-General on the legal 
and financial aspects of the withdrawal of 
member states, asked the Director-General 
to submit it to the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and recommended that the 
General Conference defer action on the ques- 
tion until its ninth session in view of the fact 
that the question of a special conference to 
consider revision of the United Nations 
Charter would be included in the agenda of 
the tenth session of the General Assembly. 
The Board also considered a report of the 
Director-General on the possibility of provid- 
ing machinery for appeal in the event of 
violations of educational and cultural rights; 
the Board concluded that as soon as the 
draft covenants prepared by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights should have been 
adopted by the General Assembly all neces- 
sary measures should be taken to enable 
UNESCO to fulfill all the responsibilities 
imposed on it in this field by the terms of 
its Constitution or deriving from the provi- 
sions of the covenants, and requested the 
Director-General to continue studying the 
problems arising in this connection and to 
submit to the Executive Board, as soon as 
possible after the adoption of the covenants 
by the General Assembly, proposals on 
the measures to be taken. Approval was 
given to a definitive Headquarters agree- 
ment between the French government and 


UNESCO by the Board, which expressed its 
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gratitude to the French government for the 
privileges and immunities granted the or- 
ganization under the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

The following were among decisions 
taken at the 38th session of the Board on 
matters relating to the execution of the 
UNESCO program: Approval was granted 
a supplementary list of projects on which 
UNESCO was to concentrate its activities 
for the promotion of assistance by means of 
the Gift Coupon program. Secondly, the 
Board noted the Director-General’s progress 
report on UNESCO’s participation in the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
for the period February 1—May 31, 1954, 
and adopted a resolution which 1) author- 
ized the Director-General to make available 
to the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) and to the working group of 
the Technical Assistance Committee set up 
to evaluate the Expanded Program the fa- 
cilities of UNESCO, particularly in the 
social science field, for use in the evaluation 
of the impact of the Expanded Program on 
the economic development and social prog- 
ress of the countries receiving assistance, 2) 
expressed the hope that ECOSOC would re- 
affirm the close interrelationship between 
economic development and social progress, 
3) urged member states to give high priority 
to education and science training and re- 
search in formulating their annual programs 
of technical assistance, and 4) reaffirmed its 
view that the intergovernmental body re- 
sponsible for the Expanded Program might 
usefully be enlarged to include representa- 
tives of non-member states of the United 
Nations who were participating in that pro- 
gram. Thirdly, on the report of the Finance 
Commission, the Board took note of the ac- 
counts and report of the External Auditor 
thereon relating to the expenditure of tech- 
nical assistance funds allocated to UNESCO 
for the third financial period. 

Several matters were before the 38th ses- 
sion of the Board having to do with 
UNESCO’s external relations. The Board 


took note with interest of the Director- 
General’s report on decisions of interest to 
UNESCO recently adopted by organs of the 
United Nations, concerning in particular 
trusteeship matters, human rights, freedom 
of information, education of women, preven- 
tion of discrimination, and statistics. The 
Board took note with satisfaction of a report 
of the Director-General on the fourth confer- 
ence of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations having consultative arrange- 
ments with UNESCO, and authorized the 
Director-General to call at an appropriate 
time the fifth conference of those organiza- 
tions. After general discussion of a docu- 
ment submitted by the Director-General on 
the matter of the quadriennial review of the 
employment of subventions granted to inter- 
national non-governmental organizations, 
which was to be submitted by the Board to 
the General Conference, the Board referred 
further examination of this question to the 
special committee on subventions set up at 
its 37th session, and on the report of the 
committee, adopted a text for submission to 
the General Conference. On a further re- 
port of the committee, the Board approved 
a recommendation to the General Confer- 
ence for the quadriennial review of the 
directives concerning relations with inter- 
national non-governmental organizations, 
under which it reported that it had devoted 
special attention, in considering amend- 
ments proposed by the Director-General in 
those directives, to amendments dealing with 
subventions, and after examining all the 
amendments proposed to the directives, in 
general approved their wording. Certain pro- 
posed modifications of subventions granted 
to international non-governmental organiza- 
tions during 1953 and 1954 were also ap- 
proved by the Board at its 38th session. 
Preparation of a report to be made to the 
General Conference on measures to be taken 
in execution of a resolution adopted at its 
second extraordinary session‘ regarding the 
common personnel policy of the United Na- 


* For information on the second extraordinary session, see International Organization, VII, p. 423-424, 588—590. 
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tions and UNESCO was undertaken by the 
Board at its 38th session; the Director-Gen- 
eral had proposed to delete the Staff Regula- 
tion which provided that no persons who 
had been active in or connected with 
fascism, nazism or militarist aggression, 
should be appointed to the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat. The Board recommended that the 
proposal not be approved, but that certain 
other proposed amendments to the Regula- 
tions be adopted. The draft revised rules 
of the UNESCO Appeals Board, which had 
been prepared by the Director-General at 
the request of the 37th session of the Board, 
were approved by the Board, which recom- 
mended them for approval to the General 
Conference. 

A number of financial questions were con- 
sidered by the Board at its 38th session. The 
report of the External Auditor on the ac- 
counts of UNESCO for 1953 was approved, 
and transmitted to the General Conference 
without comment. Certain technical revi- 
sions in the financial rules proposed by the 
Director-General were approved and he was 
requested to transmit them to the General 
Conference. Transfers within the budget 
for 1954 as proposed by the Director-General 
were also approved by the Board, which 
accepted with gratitude a special contribution 
of $3,000 made by the government of Brazil 
in connection with a symposium to be held 
in that country. A gift of DM.25,000 from 
the French High Commission in Germany, 
towards the financing of UNESCO Insti- 
tutes in Germany, was also accepted with 
gratitude by the Board, which authorized 
the Director-General to grant a supplemen- 
tary subvention to the UNESCO Institute 
for Social Sciences in Germany for its 1954 
program. 

Other matters dealt with by the Board at 
its 38th session included the following: it 
decided to approve placing the request from 
the government of Iran for writing off the 
sum of $4,915.15, a loss incurred by the 
Iranian UNESCO National Commission act- 


5 For information on the ECOSOC recommendation, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 531; Documents 
38 EX/Decisions, 38 EX/SR.1-13. 


ing as a distributing agency for UNESCO 
coupons, on the agenda of the eighth session 
of the Conference, and it decided to recom- 
mend to the General Conference at its 
eighth session that the application for mem- 
bership of the People’s Republic of Rumania 
be accepted, noting that ECOSOC at its 18th 
session had stated that it had no objection to 
such a course of action.’ 


39th Session: The 39th session of the Ex- 
ecutive Board was held in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, from November 3 to December 10, 
1954. After considering a report of the 
Director-General covering the activities of 
UNESCO from January to June 1954, the 
Board authorized the Director-General to 
present it to the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference with oral comments based 
on remarks made by the Board. Concern- 
ing modifications in the proposed program 
and budget for 1955-1956, certain changes 
which had been suggested by the Director- 
General were taken note of by the Board, 
which transmitted them to the General Con- 
ference with a favorable recommendation; it 
also took note of comments on the proposed 
program and budget from the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General, the Director-Gen- 
eral of the ILO and the Chairman of the 
Conference of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations having consultative 
status with UNESCO, and approved certain 
of the draft resolutions and amendments 
presented by member states and involving 
modifications in the proposed program and 
budget. Noting that the application of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria for member- 
ship in UNESCO had been approved by 
ECOSOC at its 18th session,” the Board rec- 
ommended that the eighth session of the 
General Conference approve Bulgaria’s ap- 
plication. In making arrangements for the 
organization of the work of the General 
Conference at its eighth session, the Board 
took the following actions: 1) it approved 
the final agenda for the eighth session; 


® For information on the ECOSOC recommendation, 
see International Organization, IX, p. 265. 
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2) it recommended that the requests of a 
number of international non-governmental 
organizations to be represented by observers 
at the Conference be granted; 3) it ap- 
pointed members to represent it in the 
different organs of the General Conference; 
and 4) it submitted to the Nominatiens 
Committee of the General Conference sug- 
gestions for nominations for General Con- 
ference officers. In regard to the ninth 
session of the General Conference, the 
Board recommended that the invitation of 
the government of India to hold the session 
in New Delhi, India be accepted, and that 
the ninth session open in New Delhi in 
November 1956. 

Preliminary consideration was given by 
the Board at its 39th session to documents 
to be submitted to the eighth session of the 
General Conference. A proposal for the es- 
tablishment of an international school in 
Paris for UNESCO staff members, which 
had been referred to the Director-General 
by the Board at its 37th session, was re- 
ported on at the 39th session. Since a num- 
ber of Board members felt the proposal to be 
impractical or inadvisable, it was decided 
not to comment upon it to the General Con- 
ference. A report on an_ international 
instrument to reduce obstacles to the free 
movement of persons engaged in educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural activities was 
transmitted to the General Conference 
without further comment, and note was 
taken on a report on cultural agreements 
concluded by UNESCO. A report on 
UNESCO’s participation in the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and pro- 
posed program of technical assistance for 
1955 was noted and recommended for fa- 
vorable consideration by the General Con- 
ference, and the Board also recommended 
to the General Conference that it approve a 
proposal of the government and National 
Commission of Ecuador that Spanish be 
adopted as a working language of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. The Board took note of a 
report on UNESCO Institutes in Germany. 


In regard to personnel recruitment stand- 


ards and methods, the Board called the 
attention of the General Conference to the 
need for it to give clear guidance to the 
Director-General on the policy to be fol- 
lowed in granting indeterminate contracts 
to staff members and the improving of the 
geographical distribution of the Secretariat, 
recalled its comments made at its 38th ses- 
sion on the Director-General’s proposal to 
delete one of the staff regulations, and in- 
vited the General Conference to recommend 
to member states that they make arrange- 
ments for seconding members of their na- 
tional civil services to UNESCO for limited 
periods of time, with full safeguarding of 
their rights and position within the national 
service. Applications by international non- 
governmental organizations for admission to 
consultative arrangements with UNESCO 
were considered by the Board, which recom- 
mended that the General Conference accept 
the applications of 21 such organizations, 
defer decision on six such applications until 
its ninth session, and decide against the ap- 
plication of one such organization, the In- 
ternational Chess Federation. A draft agree- 
ment with the International Social Science 
Council was approved by the Board which 
recommended its ratification by the General 
Conference. 

The Board took a number of decisions 
in regard to the execution of the UNESCO 
program for 1954. It approved a revision 
of the agreement between UNESCO and 
the Organization of American States (OAS) 
which it had originally approved at its 21st 
session. It accepted the offer of the World 
Council for Blind Welfare to accept respon- 
sibility for the World Braille Council, which 
had been established by UNESCO. The 
Board also authorized a supplementary proj- 
ect to assist the restoration of schools in 
regions of Haiti suffering hurricane damage 
for which UNESCO was to promote assist- 
ance by means of the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon program. In regard to UNESCO's 
external relations, the Board considered its 
relations with two international govern- 
mental organizations, the Council of Europe 
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and the ILO: in regard to the Council of 
Europe, it noted with satisfaction a resolu- 
tion adopted by the sixth session of the 
Council’s Consultative Assembly’ after it 
had considered an information report pre- 
sented to it by UNESCO, and expressed the 
hope that cooperation between the two or- 
ganizations would be maintained and in- 
tensified in the future; in regard to the ILO, 
the Board took note of a memorandum of 
understanding signed by the Director-Gen- 
erals of ILO and UNESCO designed to 
govern cooperation between the two organi- 
zations in the areas of technical and voca- 
tional education and related fields. In regard 
to international non-governmental organiza- 
tions, the Board approved certain proposed 
modifications of subventions. The Board 
also approved proposed subventions for 1955 
to 40 international governmental and non- 
governmental organizations in the fields of 
education, natural sciences, social sciences, 
cultural activities and exchange of persons. 
In connection with UNESCO personnel, the 
Board took note of the Director-General’s 
report on new posts created within the 
Secretariat. 

In the area of finance and administration, 
the Board took the following action: 1) it 
approved transfers within the budget for 
1954 as proposed by the Director-General, 
2) it took note of the report on the financial 
status of the Publications Fund at June 30, 
1954, and 3) it accepted with gratitude the 
offer of the Danish UNESCO National 
Commission to contribute 35,000 Danish 
kroners for each of the years 1955 and 1956 
towards the financing of UNESCO Insti- 
tutes in Germany. 

The Board’s discussion of regionalism and 
the role of UNESCO National Commissions 
in the program and organization of 
UNESCO was based on a memorandum 
which had been submitted to the Board by 
Dr. V. Veronese; the sole purpose of his 
memorandum, Dr. Veronese informed the 

™ For information on this resolution, see International 


Organization, IX, p. 300. 
8 Documents 39 EX/Decisions and 39 EX/SR.1-13. 


Board, was to help the Board make its posi- 
tion clear on the subject of regionalism and 
the role of National Commissions. After 
considerable debate on the problems of re- 
gionalism and the National Commissions, 
Dr. Veronese agreed to revise his draft to 
take into account some of the comments 
made by members of the Board. Under the 
resolution subsequently adopted by the 
Board, the Board, considering that in order 
to develop UNESCO’s program, National 
Commissions in each country should be es- 
tablished or strengthened, and being con- 
vinced that such an attempt to adapt 
UNESCO's activities to local conditions and 
to deconcentrate them would not imply the 
multiplication of local bodies, nor adminis- 
trative decentralization, recommended that 
the General Conference lend its support to 
any proposals 1) to make more clear the 
status and working methods of National 
Commissions, 2) to facilitate their meeting 
in conferences of limited membership and 
limited objectives to discuss problems of 
common interest, and 3) to assist National 
Commissions prepared to make the major 
effort, on their own initiative and with the 
help of their governments, both as regarded 
their own operations and the organization 
of their meetings.’ 


Other Matters 


UNESCO-sponsored meetings held or 
scheduled during the period under review 
included the following: 1) the second gen- 
eral conference of the International Associa- 
tion of Universities was held in Istanbul 
from September 19 to 24, 1955, to discuss 
the role of the university in a rapidly chang- 
ing society;’ 2) a group of experts in race 
relations from eight countries met in Paris 
during September 1955 to discuss ways for 
teachers to prevent their pupils from devel- 
oping race prejudices;” 3) a congress of 
librarians and document specialists, under 


the joint sponsorship of UNESCO and the 


* United Nations Press Release UNESCO/898, Sep- 
tember 19, 1955. 
” Ibid., UNESCO/899, September 22, 1955. 
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Belgian government, was hgld in Brussels 
from September 12 to 18, i: 4) a five- 
day meeting of directors and officials of 
national research councils was held in Milan 
beginning April 15, 1955, to discuss prob- 
lems of professional scientific research work- 
ers, and the possibility of setting up a 
minimum program for regular cooperation 
among National Research Councils through 
UNESCO;” and 5) the 18th annual Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education 
was held in Geneva from July 4 to 12, 1955, 
under the joint sponsorship of UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Education; 
questions of finance in public education and 
the teaching of visual art in primary and 
secondary schools were principal topics on 
the agenda.” 

Paraguay became the 73d member state of 
UNESCO on June 20, 1955, upon deposit 
of its instrument of acceptance of the 
UNESCO Constitution,” and on July 1, 
1955 Ethiopia deposited its instrument of 
acceptance and became the 74th member.” 
According to press reports, the Union of 
South Africa withdrew from UNESCO in 


April 1955, alleging “interference in South 
Africa’s racial problems”. On September 
16, 1955 the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion came into force, having been ratified 
by 15 countries and signed but not ratified 
by 30 more.” Other agreements and con- 
ventions signed or ratified during the period 
under review included the following: 1) on 
August 10, 1955, it was announced that 
Denmark had ratified the Agreement for 
Facilitating the International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Character; 
2) it was announced on April 14, 1955, that 
Greece had signed a Convention calling for 
establishment of an International Computa- 
tion Center in Rome,” Spain deposited its 
instrument of acceptance of an agreement 
abolishing duties on books, newspapers, 
magazines, works of art, music scores and 
articles for the blind on July 7, 1955;” and 
according to press reports, Egypt became the 
first signatory of the agreement seeking to 
safeguard art and cultural property from 
damage in the event of war.” 


World Health Organization 


Eighth World Health Assembly 


The Eighth World Health Assembly met 
in University City, Mexico from May ro to 
27, 1955, and elected Dr. I. M. Prieto 
(Mexico) as its president. In presenting 
his annual report, Dr. Candau, the Director- 
General of the World Health Organization 
(WHO) noted the need for a change in 
strategy in WHO's malaria-control pro- 
gram, and emphasized the possible implica- 
tions which the new field of the peaceful 
use of atomic energy might have for WHO.’ 
During the general discussion of the Direc- 


11 Jbid., UNESCO/894, September 12, 1955. 

2 Ibid., UNESCO/849, April 13, 1955. 

18 Ibid., UNESCO/869, June 30, 1955. 

14 Ibid., UNESCO/868, June 28, 1955. 

8 Ibid., UNESCO/874, July 11, 1955. 

% New York Times, April 6, 1955. 

™ United Nations Press Release UNESCO/895, Sep- 
tember 13, 1955. 

8 Ibid., UNESCO/887, August 10, 1955. 


tor-General’s report, the delegates noted 
with satisfaction that WHO was placing 
more emphasis on long-term programs 
which might be integrated in the public 
health services of the countries assisted by 
WHO. Delegates also made suggestions 
for future programs including such matters 
as malaria eradication, environmental sani- 
tation, nutrition, and mental health. 

In regard to the proposed bu-get and pro- 
gram for 1956, the Assembly approved a 
budget of $10,203,084, which would finance 
more than 300 major health programs. Of 

1% [bid., UNESCO/850, April 14, 1955. 

2 Ibid., UNESCO/877, July 15, 1955. 

21 New York Times, August 27, 1955. 

1 For a summary of this report, see International Or- 
ganization, IX, p. 287-288; for a summary of the 
Seventh Assembly, see ibid., VIII, p. 394-397. 


2 World Health Organization, Official Records ... 
58. 
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this amount, $309,484 was allotted for the 
provision of supplies and equipment to the 
health services of countries participating in 
malaria eradication programs. Some dele- 
gates doubted the possibility of the complete 
eradication of malaria, especially in the in- 
fected areas of Africa; doubts were also 
expressed as to WHO’s financial ability to 
contribute substantially to such a goal. In 
answer to these doubts, Dr. Russell (WHO 
malaria consultant) declared that WHO did 
not itself intend to undertake extensive 
malaria eradication programs; rather its 
function would be to increase its technical 
guidance to governments engaging in mala- 
ria eradication campaigns, and to coordinate 
the available resources. $42,000 was to be 
used for work in the field of atomic energy 
as it concerned matters of health. The As- 
sembly delegates noted with satisfaction the 
steps that the Director-General had taken 
in preparing WHO’s part in the United 
Nations conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; it also approved the caution 
with which WHO was formulating a pro- 
gram on atomic energy in medical and 
public health. The discussion emphasized 
the need for study of the problems connected 
with protection against the effects of atomic 
radiation. Although several delegates had 
suggested that WHO set up regional centers 
for training technical personnel in working 
with atomic energy, the delegates were in 
general agreement that the current activities 
of WHO in the atomic energy field should 
be largely confined to the collection and 
dissemination of information. The Com- 
mittee on Program and Budget reported 
there had been excellent cooperation be- 
tween WHO and the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund (UNICEF). The Assembly, 
after taking note of certain difficulties the 
Committee had encountered in regard to the 
division of financial responsibility between 
WHO and UNICEF, decided that WHO 
would assume the financial obligation for 
personnel costs in jointly assisted UNICEF/ 
WHO projects. In order to carry out this 


8 [bid., 60, Annex 6. 


decision, the Assembly took the following 
steps: 1) it added $240,000 to the budget 
proposals for 1956 to be used to pay for half 
the personnel costs in jointly assisted 
UNICEF/WHO projects; and 2) it re- 
quested the Director-General to make full 
provision for these costs in his future annual 
budgets. The Committee also considered 
WHO’s program concerning poliomyelitis, 
Following a suggestion of the Director- 
General, it decided that certain savings 
which resulted from Executive Board ac- 
tion in January 1955 should be devoted to 
the poliomyelitis program in a manner to 
be determined by the Director-General. 

A representative of the Executive Board 
outlined to the Assembly the principal 
points of a general program of work for the 
period 1957-1960 which were inter alia as 
follows: 1) all countries should participate 
in WHO’s work, be eligible for assistance, 
and cooperate with one another; 2) WHO's 
activities should be limited to those best 
carried out by international action; 3) al- 
though WHO would not engage in re- 
search, it would continue the promotion and 
coordination of research; 4) WHO would 
assist governments only in response to a 
specific request; and 5) health services 
should be integrated into the economic and 
social development of communities. Among 
the 47 resolutions adopted by the Assembly 
was the decision to admit the Sudan as an 
associate member of WHO, bringing total 
membership in the organization to 85. In 
regard to malaria eradication, the Assembly 
established a world fund, under the admin- 
istration of WHO, to assist governmental 
programs in combatting malaria; the fund 
would consist of voluntary contributions 
from governmental and private sources. The 
Assembly also decided to increase the num- 
ber of poliomyelitis laboratories, and to 
amend the International Sanitary Regula- 
tions in order that the quarantine restric- 
tions on yellow fever would apply only to 
infected local areas instead of to yellow fever 
endemic zones. The Assembly adopted a 
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new scale of assessments, based on the latest 
United Nations scale; it would be applied 
progressively over a period of four years, 
starting in 1956. It was noted that the 
United States, the largest contributor, would, 
within the four year period, have its share 
of the budget reduced to 33 1/3 percent of 
the total assessments of members who were 
active participants in WHO. Finally, Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador, Finland, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Portugal were elected to 
designate members to serve on the Execu- 
tive Board.” 


Executive Board 


The sixteenth session of the WHO Execu- 
tive Board was held in Mexico City, Mexico 
on May 31, 1955, chiefly to elect its officers 
for 1956. The Executive Board decided that 
the Ninth World Health Assembly would 
meet in Geneva beginning on May 9, 1956. 
The Board deferred discussion until January 
1956 of the possible establishment of a spe- 
cial committee which would be concerned 
with malaria eradication.’ 


Other Matters 


The International Conference for the 
Seventh Revision of the International Lists 
of Diseases and Causes of Death was held 
in Paris in February 1955 to consider a 
revision of the Manual of the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries, 
and Causes of Death, and to discuss other 
subjects related to the International Classifi- 
cation and its use; actual changes in the 
classification were kept toa minimum. The 
Conference recommended among other mat- 
ters that WHO 1) collect information on 
the use of the International Form of Medi- 
cal Certificate with a view to its possible 
improvement; 2) have studies of the multi- 
ple causes of death carried on under its 
guidance; 3) study further ways to improve 


* Chronicle of the World Health Organization, IX, 
P. 197-203. 

5 Ibid., p. 212. 

* Ibid., p. 144-145. 

' Ibid., p. 242. 

8 Ibid. 


morbidity statistics; and 4) establish an ex- 
pert group to consider methods of obtaining 
information on diseases and causes of death 
in areas in which the application of the 
International Statistical Classification was 
impossible.* 

A seminar on meat hygiene was held in 
Alexandria from July 4 to 23, 1955, under 
the auspices of the WHO Regional Office 
for the Eastern Mediterranean; lectures 
and laboratory demonstrations took place.’ 
WHO sponsored its second seminar on 
nursing education in the Western Pacific 
region at Suva, Fiji from July 4 to 28, 1955. 
Attended by consultants on general educa- 
tion as well as by persons directly concerned 
with the education of nurses, the seminar 
studied and discussed the many problems 
connected with the training and education 
of nurses.” The WHO Regional Office for 
the Western Hemisphere announced plans 
for two seminars on the teaching of pre- 
ventive medicine; the first was to meet in 
Chile in August 1955, and the second was 
to be held in northern Latin America early 
in 1956. Both seminars were to be organized 
in small workshop groups without the pres- 
entation of formal papers.” An advisory 
group on veterinary public health met in 
Geneva from June 6 to 10, 1955 to advise 
the WHO Regional Office for Europe on a 
future program in veterinary public health.” 
The eighth session of the WHO Regional 
Committee for Southeast Asia was held in 
Bandung, Indonesia in September 1955. 
According to a report presented at the meet- 
ing, the progress of health programs in the 
countries of this region had been encourag- 
ing.” It was announced that the fifth 
annual session of the WHO Regional 
Committee for Europe was to meet in 
Vienna from September 5 to 8, 1955 to re- 
view the work of the WHO Regional Office 


for Europe during 1955, make adjustments 


® United Nations Press Release H/1220, April 28, 
1955. 
0 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, IX, 
p. 182. 

11 United Nations Press Release H/1252, September 
8, 1955. 
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in the 1956 program, and consider a pro- 
gram for 1957." 

Reports of meetings of seven expert com- 
mittees were published during the period 
under review: 1) the second report of the 
Joint ILO/WHO Committee on the Hy- 
giene of Seafarers;” the first report of the 
Expert Committee on Midwifery Training; 
the report of the Expert Committee on Alco- 


hol and Alcoholism; the fifth report of the 
Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Pro- 
duce Addiction;” the eighth report of the 
Expert Committee on Biological Standardi- 
zation;” the fourth report of the Joint FAO/ 
WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition;” 
and the fourth report of the Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health on Legislation Af- 
fecting Psychiatric Treatment.” 


World Meteorological Organization 


Congress 

The second Congress of the World Mete- 
orological Organization (WMO) was held 
in Geneva from April 14 to May 13, 1955, 
under the presidency of Dr. F. W. Reichel- 
derfer. Delegates from 83 member states and 
five non-member states, as well as represen- 
tatives of several other specialized agencies 
attended the Congress. The Congress heard 
reports of the President of WMO, its Secre- 
tary-General and the Presidents of the con- 
stituent bodies; other agenda items were 
referred to the Technical Program Com- 
mittee, the Administrative and Financial 
Committee, and the Legal Committee. 


Technical and program matters: Prepara- 
tion of WMO Technical Regulations re- 
ceived considerable attention in the Techni- 
cal Committee, which established a working 
group to formulate the Regulations on the 
basis of a draft prepared by the WMO 
Secretariat which in turn had been based on 
texts submitted by various technical com- 
missions. The draft of the Regulations sub- 
sequently submitted to a plenary session of 
the Congress contained 12 chapters and sev- 
eral annexes; it had been decided after 
lengthy debate that these Regulations should 
contain both “Standard Meteorological 
Practices and Procedures”, which would be 
mandatory in the sense of Article 8 of 
the WMO Convention, and certain “Rec- 

2 Ibid., H/1250, August 31, 1955. 

1% WHO Technical Report Series 1955, No. 92. 

4 Ibid., No. 93. 


13 Ibid., No. 94. 
16 Ibid., No. 95. 


ommended Meteorological Practices and 
Procedures”, which would not be man- 
datory. A minority of delegates to the 
Congress favored introducing the Regu- 
lations on a provisional or temporary basis, 
on the grounds that revision would be 
needed at the third Congress in the light of 
experience gained in their implementation, 
but after debate the Regulations were offi- 
cially adopted. The chapter of the Regu- 
lations dealing with meteorological services 
of air navigation was to enter into force on 
January 1, 1956, and the remainder of the 
Regulations on July 1, 1956. Various pro- 
posals had been submitted to the Congress 
relating to the general structure and ma- 
chinery of the WMO technical commissions, 
but it was generally agreed that while 
changes might have to be made eventually, 
in the view of the limited experience so far 
gained it was too early to introduce any 
significant modifications. The WMO Exec- 
utive Committee was directed to study the 
matter further and to submit proposals to 
the third Congress. It was further decided 
to maintain the eight technical commissions 
established by the first Congress,’ in most 
cases with modified terms of reference tak- 
ing account of proposals made by the com- 
missions, and with budgetary provision for 
limited financial assistance for meetings of 
working groups. 

The activities of WMO under the Ex- 


" Ibid., No. 96. 

38 [bid., No. 97. 

19 Tbid., No. 98. 

1 For information on the first WMO Congress, see 
International Organization, V, p. 386, 617. 
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panded Program of Technical Assistance 
were reviewed by the second Congress, 
which had before it a report of the Secretary- 
General showing that the annual expendi- 
ture of WMO under the Expanded Program 
had risen from $22,950 in 1952 to an esti- 
mated $185,180 in 1955. The value of 
WMO’s technical assistance projects was 
generally recognized by the Congress, which 
also considered a proposal put forward for 
more effective control over WMO activi- 
ties under the Expanded Program by the 
WMO regional associations and the Execu- 
tive Committee; no action was taken, how- 
ever, in view of the revised procedure of 
financial management and program plan- 
ning for the Expanded Program which had 
been adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly.’ It was 
decided to authorize the Executive Com- 
mittee to continue negotiations with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, with a view to maintaining 
the existing working arrangement during 
WMO’s second financial period, modified 
in the light of experience and future devel- 
opments, and it was further agreed to estab- 
lish a WMO operational and_ technical 
development fund to help remedy deficien- 
cies in the pattern of world-wide or regional 
meteorology which could not be remedied 
under the Expanded Program. General 
policy with regard to technical publications 
was also reviewed by the Congress, which 
made several decisions concerning individ- 
ual projects; it was also decided to publish 
recommendations of regional associations 
and technical commissions which formed 
essential parts of Executive Committee reso- 
lutions with the resolutions, with the conse- 
quence that these recommendations thence- 
forth would be published in all four official 
languages. After considering a proposal of 
the Commission for Climatology that WMO 
should consider the preparation of a world 
climatological atlas, the Congress directed 
the Executive Committee to take the neces- 


sary measures for the preparation and pro- 
mulgation of specifications of requirements 
to be met by national, sub-regional and re- 
gional climatological atlases, and to make 
proposals for steps which would have to be 
taken to realize a world climatological atlas. 
It was decided to proceed with the publica- 
tion of the proposed world meteorological 
bibliography, and the Executive Committee 
was directed to study the possibility of mak- 
ing the bibliography a self-supporting proj- 
ect, in view of the deficiency in available 
budgetary funds. The Congress also de- 
cided to include in its program for the sec- 
ond financial period the preparation and 
publication of guides relating to climato- 
logical practices, agricultural meteorology, 
synoptic and aeronautical meteorology, to 
be prepared by the Secretariat with assist- 
ance from the technical commissions con- 
cerned. 

In considering the part which WMO 
could play in the international geophysical 
year (1957-1958), the second Congress di- 
rected the Executive Committee to develop 
a plan whereby the WMO Secretariat could 
act as an international center for the essen- 
tial meteorological observation data, bibliog- 
raphy and documentation; it was further 
decided that WMO should prepare standard 
forms on which the surface and upper air 
meteorological data could be entered. In 
regard to water resource development, the 
Congress considered a report of the Secre- 
tary-General containing proposals on the 
policy, principles, and future program of 
WMO, and decided that WMO should 
accept the responsibility of being recognized 
as the specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions dealing with those aspects of the 
United Nations water resource development 
program falling in the common ground 
between meteorology and hydrology. The 
Executive Committee was directed to pre- 
pare a WMO program calculated to meet 
the needs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, and to assist members 


For information on the revised procedures, see International Organization, VIII, p. 364, 523, and IX, 


P. 102-105. 
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within this field. During discussion of 
research on arid zone and humid tropics, 
some delegates expressed the view that 
WMO’s efforts should be concentrated on 
one or two special projects, while others 
stressed the need for increasing the net- 
work of observation stations in the arid 
areas, with a view to obtaining more infor- 
mation about conditions immediately above 
and below the earth’s surface. The Con- 
gress decided to note with approval the 
action taken by the Executive Committee 
in setting up the WMO Arid Zone Panel, 
agreed that WMO should continue its activi- 
ties in this field, and directed the Execu- 
tive Committee to take steps necessary for 
ensuring full collaboration with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). The Congress 
accepted the proposal by the Executive Com- 
mittee that the technical division of the 
WMO Secretariat should have the responsi- 
bility of acting as a central body to look 
after the interests of meteorology in the field 
of telecommunications. Lengthy debate was 
held on the possibility of achieving world- 
wide uniformity with regard to the units 
used in coded meteorological messages for 
international exchanges; it was concluded 
that it would not be practicable to attempt 
the world-wide introduction of any particu- 
lar system of units in the immediate future, 
but the Congress unanimously decided to 
adopt in principle the Celsius degree and 
the metric system for the evaluation of mete- 
orological elements included in reports for 
international exchange, and to request 
members not using these units to consider 
the possibility of fixing a time-limit for in- 
troducing them in reports for international 
exchange. After considering a report of the 
Secretary-General on a survey of existing 
meteorological films and on the possibility 
of producing such films internationally and 
of creating an international film loan service 
in the WMO Secretariat, the Congress de- 
cided that the Secretariat should organize 
an international loan service for meteorologi- 
cal films and maintain an up-to-date list of 


such films. A number of other technical 
items, some of which would lead to the pub- 
lication of WMO technical notes, were also 
considered by the Congress. 


Administrative and financial matters: 
Considerable debate was held on the ques- 
tion of the method to be adopted for assess- 
ing the proportional contributions of mem- 
bers to the WMO budget; some delegates 
favored a slight modification of the system 
then in use, which took into account the 
size of the meteorological service of the 
member, while others supported a system 
based on the scale of contributions to the 
United Nations, based primarily on the 
capacity to pay. Under the compromise 
system adopted by the Congress, existing 
assessments were to be adjusted upwards 
or downwards by an amount equal to one 
quarter of the difference between those 
assessments and those which would corre- 
spond to the 1954 United Nations scale 
of assessments. The second Congress had 
before it a report prepared at the fifth 
session of the Executive Committee on the 
question of the maximum establishment of 
the Secretariat, as well as a report of a work- 
ing group on the development of the Tech- 
nical Division. On the basis of these reports, 
a maximum of 68 staff members for the 
WMO Secretariat for the second financial 
period was approved, to be established grad- 
ually over the succeeding four years. In 
addition, a number of posts were up-graded 
to bring them more into line with equiva- 
lent posts in the United Nations Secretariat. 
The second Congress found that it was not 
possible to reach a final decision on the mat- 
ter of a permanent Secretariat building, and 
decided to refer the question to the Execu- 
tive Committee for further study. 

The second Congress decided that of the 
$77,672 remaining on December 31, 1954, 
after the liquidation of all the obligations 
of the former International Meteorological 
Organization (IMO), $50,000 should be set 
aside to form the capital of an IMO scien- 
tific fund, to be administered by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Of the yearly income of 
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the fund, 10 percent would revert to the 
capital of the fund, and the remainder 
would be used 1) to subsidize important re- 
search work performed by well-known 
meteorological scientists, 2) to award an 
IMO prize for outstanding work in the field 
of meteorology, 3) for any other important 
measure to advance important meteorologi- 
cal research work, and 4) to be held in 
reserve for later use. The remaining sum 
of $27,672, it was decided, was to be used 
as a contingency fund in any manner the 
Congress should prescribe. Maximum finan- 
cial expenditure for the second financial 
period was set at $1,700,000, as compared 
with $1,273,000 during the first period, to 
provide for the increased program and the 
resulting necessary increase in personnel; the 
level of annual expenditure in 1956 to 1959, 
however, was not expected to be much 
greater than during 1954 and 1955. 


Legal matters: Revision of the General 
Regulations of WMO was one of the main 
tasks of the Legal Committee of the second 
Congress; one of the most debated regula- 
tions concerned invitations to non-member 
countries to send observers to sessions of 
constituent bodies; in regard to which it 
was decided that such invitations should be 
subject to the prior approval of WMO mem- 
bers. Provisions governing membership in 
regional associations were also altered to pro- 
vide that a member had the right to belong 
to such an association if it was exclusively 
responsible, technically and financially, for 
the maintenance of a network of meteoro- 
logical stations lying in or extending into the 
geographical limits of the region concerned, 
provided that such stations were situated on 
the territory of the prospective member; un- 
der the revised provisions it was no longer 
necessary for WMO members to apply for 
membership in a regional association. It 
was decided to refer to the Executive Com- 
mittee the matter of difficulties which had 
been experienced in the application of Arti- 
cle 10(b) of the WMO Convention, which 


> WMO Bulletin, IV, p. 94-105. 
* For information on the fifth session of the Execu- 


provided that, except for election, all deci- 
sions of the Congress were to be by a two- 
thirds majority of the votes cast for and 
against. A proposal that the membership of 
the Executive Committee be increased from 
15 to 18, and the Convention amended ac- 
cordingly, was also referred to the Executive 
Committee, which was to prepare the text 
of the amendment. 

The Congress elected Mr. A. Viaut to the 
Presidency of WMO, to succeed Dr. Reichel- 
derfer, Dr. M. A. F. Barnett, First Vice- 
President, and Professor Dr. H. Amorim 
Ferreira, Second Vice-President. Six new 
members of the Executive Committee were 
also elected by the Congress, and Mr. D. A. 
Davies was appointed to succeed the retiring 
Dr. G. Swoboda as Secretary-General. Be- 
fore closing its second session, the Congress 
decided to hold its third session in Geneva 


in 1959. 


Executive Committee 


The sixth session of the WMO Executive 
Committee opened in Geneva on April 12, 
1955, with an agenda largely devoted to 
preparation for the second Congress.’ All 
matters were dealt with in plenary sessions, 
without referral to smaller working com- 
mittees. Several reports of woiking groups 
were considered at the sixth session of the 
Committee: the working group on Inter- 
national Meteorological Tables was asked to 
continue the work on which it had re- 
ported, and the Congress was recommended 
to make budgetary provision for the second 
financial period for the publication of a new 
edition of the International Meteorological 
Tables; the report of a working group on 
the development of the Technical Division 
of the WMO Secretariat was debated at 
length by the Executive Committee, which 
decided to recommend that the Congress 
increase the staff of the Technical Division; 
and documents based on the reports of the 
remaining working groups, dealing with 
the international geophysical year and the 


tive Committee, see International Organization, IX, 
Pp. 288-289. 
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disposition of IMO assets, were submitted 
to the Congress. A report from the Secre- 
tary-General on working arrangements be- 
tween WMO and the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance was noted with ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee. Con- 
siderable discussion was held on procedures 
which might be adopted for ensuring the 
implementation of recommendations by 
members, but the Committee decided that 
no practical solution had yet been found, 
and referred the question back to the Secre- 
tariat for further study. It was decided at 
the sixth session of the Committee to extend 
consultative status to the International As- 
tronomical Union and the World Power 
Conference, bringing the number of non- 
governmental organizations in consultative 
status to eleven. After considering the results 
of a survey of potential technical assistance 
requirements of members in meteorology 
which had shown that funds of nearly 
$500,000 would be required to meet all the 
needs in 1956, the Committee, in view of 
the fact that the prospective allocation from 
the Expanded Program was less than 
$200,000, decided to recommend to the sec- 
ond Congress that a regular WMO techni- 
cal assistance program be established. A 
report on the problem of achieving a uni- 
form international procedure for reporting 
horizontal visibility when it varied in differ- 
ent directions was submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General; the Committee decided to 
refer the question to the presidents of the 
technical commissions concerned for further 
study and repért, and made a similar deci- 
sion with regard to gbtaining a definition of 
a “gust” in terms that yould be satisfactory 
to the aeronautical ,#gineer. Decisions 
taken by postal ballet within the Commis- 
sion for Synoptic Meteorolozy relating to 
certain modifications to -the aeronautical 
codes had been approved by the WMO 
President on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee; the Committee, which endorsed this 
action, also approved an additional modifi- 


5 WMO Bulletin, IV, p. 105-107. 
® See this issue, p. 564-567. 


cation. The changes were to become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1956.” 

The seventh session of the Executive 
Committee was held in Geneva from May 
13 to 17, 1955, to consider what action 
should be taken in the light of the decisions 
of the second Congress.’ In regard to the 
budget for 1956, it was decided to allow for 
the progressive implementation of the re- 
vised staffing arrangements in the Secre- 
tariat, and the budget adopted for 1956, 
approximately $400,000, amounted to less 
than one-quarter of the total maximum ex- 
penditure for the four-year period 1956- 
1959. Working groups were established to 
undertake the climatological atlas project 
and to continue the work on the interna- 
tional geophysical year. Panels of experts 
were set up to deal with the humid tropics 
and water resource development programs; 
in both cases, the work was to be coordi- 
nated by the Secretariat. Resolutions and 
recommendations adopted at the first session 
of the Regional Association for Asia’ were 
reviewed and appropriate action was taken; 
in this connection, the Secretary-General 
was asked to draw up an explanatory paper 
on the differences between resolutions and 
recommendations for the guidance of the 
presidents of the constituent bodies. In con- 
nection with the technical program for 1956, 
it was decided that WMO should be ready 
to collaborate actively with UNESCO in ar- 
ranging the proposed international sympo- 
sium on arid zone climatology. With a view 
to deciding at a future session about the 
utilization of the new operational and tech- 
nical development fund, it was agreed to 
ask regional associations to make sugges- 
tions for suitable projects; the possibility of 
using the fund to contribute to one or more 
of the projects to be undertaken during the 
international geophysical year was particu- 
larly stressed. The question of how the re- 
gional associations could participate more 
fully in planning the projects of WMO 
under the Expanded Program of Technical 


7 See this issue, p. 569-570. 
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Assistance was discussed by the Executive 
Committee, and a scheme was adopted 
whereby the presidents of the associations 
would be asked each year to prepare a de- 
tailed statement of the main deficiencies in 
meteorology within their regions, to con- 
sider the action which might be taken with- 
in the framework of the Expanded Program 
to eliminate these deficiencies, and to sug- 
gest the degree of priority to be allocated in 
the various cases. With regard to work- 
ing arrangements between WMO and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, it was noted that whereas 
these had so far been made annually, it 
should be possible to conclude an arrange- 
ment which would last throughout the 
WMO second financial period. Before con- 
cluding its seventh session, the Executive 
Committee decided to award the first IMO 
prize for outstanding work in meteorology 


to Dr. Th. Hesselberg.’ 


Regional Activities 

The first session of the Regional Associa- 
tion for Asia was held in New Delhi from 
February 2 to 14, 1955, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. S. Basu (India), President of the 
Association. All of the nine members of 
the Association except Ceylon were repre- 
sented, and in addition observers were pres- 
ent from six non-member countries and six 
international organizations. In addition to 
a credentials committee, two working com- 
mittees were set up, one for questions con- 
cerning instruments, observations, networks, 
climatology and publications, and the other 
for codes and transmissions. Questions of 
a more general nature were discussed dur- 
ing plenary meetings. In regard to meteoro- 
logical instruments, the Association noted 
India’s plans to install a standard barometer 
(type A) before the end of 1957, pending 
this action decided to adopt the Indian na- 
tional standard barometer as a temporary 
regional standard instrument, and set up a 
working group to complete the program for 

comparisons of national standards in 


8 WMO Bulletin, IV, p. 107-108. 


the region with this regional standard. The 
Association did not consider it necessary to 
carry out a regional comparison of radio- 
sondes used in Asia, since representatives of 
the four member states (India, Japan, Pakis- 
tan and the Soviet Union) in which most 
of these instruments were manufactured had 
announced the intention of their countries 
to participate in the international compari- 
son of radiosondes to be held at Payerne in 
1957. The Association recommended that 
the practice of recalibrating instruments im- 
mediately after installation and making 
periodic checks should be followed generally 
throughout the region. Weather observa- 
tion networks needed by the meteorological 
services constituted one of the main subjects 
of discussion during the session; after re- 
ferring the matter to a special working com- 
mittee, the Association adopted a list of 
observing network deficiencies which took 
into account the recommendations of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
regional meetings, and some of the sugges- 
tions made during the debate. Recommen- 
dations were also made with regard to pilot 
balloon observations, radiosonde and radio- 
wind observations, aircraft reports on 
weather conditions, and those parts of the 
region containing serious gaps in the net- 
works, such as various areas of the Arabian 
peninsula. Since no representatives from 
these areas attended the meeting, the Asso- 
ciation’s action with respect to them con- 
sisted of recommending a basic network for 
them, taking into account the fact that the 
areas were more or less deserts. The ques- 
tion of ways of assisting in the establishment 
of basic networks was referred to the second 
Congress. Island weather stations, the trans- 
mission of ships’ observations, and the meas- 
urement of both direct and indirect solar 
radiation were also considered by the Asso- 
ciation in connection with the development 
of the basic network. The Association took 
a number of decisions in regard to codes; 
in several cases, the Association’s choices 
of weather phenomena to be included in 
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the optional sections of the international 
codes was the same as that of the Regional 
Association for Europe. The question of ex- 
change of information, which constituted 
one of the major problems dealt with at the 
session, was not completely solved, particu- 
larly in the case of continental and sub-con- 
tinental broadcasts; New Delhi and Tokyo 
were selected as continental broadcast cen- 
ters for the region, and with regard to future 
action, it was agreed that there should be 
five centers for the region’s sub-continental 
broadcasts. A list of the more important 
deficiencies in the existing communications 
network, the question of coordinating na- 
tional broadcasts, and methods of transmis- 
sion to be used in national and sub-conti- 
nental broadcasts were referred to the 


® lbid., p 60-65. 
0 [bid., p. 73; for information on the first session of 


regional working group on transmissions 
which was set up by the Association. A 
number of other technical matters were 
studied by the Association, which before 
concluding its first session unanimously re- 
elected Mr. Basu President and Mr. S. N, 
Naqvi Vice-President.” 

The second session of the Working Group 
on Meteorological Telecommunications for 
Africa was held in Cairo in December 1954. 
A proposal from British East Africa on the 
subject of the operation of an African collec- 
tive broadcast from Nairobi was considered 
by the Working Group, which also analyzed 
the existing radioteletype (RTT) circuits 
and studied further requirements for that 
type of transmission.” 


the Working Group, see International Organization, 
VII, p. $91. 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


The 23d regular session of the Council of 
the Arab League met in Cairo from March 
27 to 31, 1955; it approved, among other 
matters, Yemen’s request for discussion of 
its dispute with the United Kingdom. Dur- 
ing the session, the League’s Political Com- 
mittee approved the Secretariat’s report on 
the harsh treatment of Arabs living in Israel 
and recommended that the United Nations 
consider the matter.’ 

According to press reports in October 
1955, Egypt and Czechoslovakia had agreed 
that Egypt would trade cotton to Czecho- 
slovakia in return for heavy armaments. 
Although information was lacking on the 
quantity and type of the arms, there were 
indications that the quantity would far ex- 
ceed the amount which the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France would con- 
sider delivering in the middle east at one 
time. The United Kingdom, the principal 
supplier of arms to the middle east, had sold 
only small quantities of jet aircraft and 
tanks to each of the Arab states and to Israel. 
In June 1955, reports continued, the United 
States, in response to an Egyptian request 
for arms, had started negotiations to sell 
small quantities of aircraft, tanks, and artil- 
lery to Egypt; however, these arrangements 
had never been completed, since Egypt 
stated it did not have the cash necessary to 
pay for the arms. Although Egypt at various 
times had requested the United States and 
United Kingdom for large quantities of 
heavy arms, both countries had refused 
since it would be contrary to their policy 
which was to maintain the balance of power 
between Israel and the Arab states, avoid an 
arms race, and oppose aggression in the 


1 Middle East Journal, 1X, p. 313; for previous in- 
formation on the Arab League, see International Or- 
ganization, 1X, p. 433-434. 

2 New York Times, October 2, 1955. 
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middle east. In order to implement this 
policy, they had tried to maintain a balanced, 
steady, and strictly limited supply of arms 
to the Arab states and Israel. On learn- 
ing of the Czechoslovak offer of arms to 
Egypt, the United States Secretary of State 
(Dulles) registered the United States’ pro- 
test with the Soviet Foreign Minister 
(Molotov), and the United States Assistant 
Secretary of State (Allen) flew to Cairo to 
confer with Egyptian Premier Nasser about 
the situation.” It was reported that Israel 
felt that the arms contract would give the 
Arab states vast military superiority over it, 
and might encourage them to attack; Israel 
subsequently asked the United States to 
guarantee to maintain the balance of power 
in the middle east. According to an Israel 
source, the basic reason for the supplying of 
arms to the middle east by Czechoslovakia, 
supported by the Soviet Union, was to coun- 
teract the defense system created in the 
region by the Turkish-Iraqi pact, to which 
the United Kingdom, Pakistan, and Iran 
had adhered, rather than to upset the bal- 
ance of power in the middle east." There 
were later indications reported in the press 
that Czechoslovakia might supply arms to 
Israel as well as to Egypt; however, accord- 
ing to Israel sources, Israel would depend 
strictly on western supplies.” It was gen- 
erally agreed by press observers that the 
new arms arrangement was a defeat for 
western policy in the middle east. How- 
ever, according to one press observer, United 
States officials felt that the arms contract did 
not mean that Egypt was aligning itself with 
the Soviet Union and other peoples’ democ- 
racies, but indicated Egyptian independence 


8 [bid., October 9 and 12, 1955; for further informa- 
tion on the Turkish-Iraqi pact, see International Organi- 
zation, IX, p. 445. 

* New York Times, October 13, 1955. 
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and neutrality.’ Many western observers felt 
that it would be advisable for the United 
States to assist Egypt financially in building 
a dam across the Nile above Assuan, in order 
to counteract any undue influence that the 


Soviet Union and its allies might currently 
have in the middle east.” There had been 
reports that the Soviet Union was seeking to 
assist in the building of the dam by offer- 
ing equipment and technical assistance.’ 


Caribbean Commission 


Meetings of the Commission 


The nineteenth meeting of the Caribbean 
Commission was held in Trinidad, instead 
of French Guiana as originally scheduled, 
from November 29 to December 4, 1954, 
under the chairmanship of H. R. van 
Houten (Netherlands). Because of the 
last minute change in the site, it was agreed 
to make the meeting a purely working 
session. The substantive work of the meet- 
ing took place in committees which studied 
the various items on the agenda and pre- 
pared reports for the plenary session; the 
principal items on the agenda concerned 
the proposed work program and budget for 
1955. At the final session the report of the 
Central Secretariat's activities since the 
eighteenth meeting was approved by the 
Commission, which noted with satisfaction 
the increased number of requests for infor- 
mation received by the Secretariat. The 
Commission also approved the 1955 work 
program which included various confer- 
ences, meetings, and two cacao cultivation 
tours in Trinidad. The Secretary-General 
was directed by the Commission to request 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) for the following: 1) a fellowship 
to be given for the training of a Caribbean 
home economist who would be appointed 
to work with the Commission after she had 
finished her training; 2) a forestry expert 
and a fisheries expert to be assigned to the 
Caribbean area; and 3) a three-week train- 
ing course in home economics in the French 
Caribbean Departments. The latter request 
was also to be presented to the United States 

5 [bid., October 2, 1955. 

® Ibid., October 9, 1955. 

T [bid., October 11, 1955. 

1 See this issue, p. $74. 


2 For information on the Trade Promotion Confer- 
ence, see International Organization, VIII, p. 595. 


Foreign Operations Administration. The 
Commission approved in principle the rec- 
ommendation of the Joint Confrence on 
Education and Small-Scale Farming’ that 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) as- 
sign an educational consultant to the area 
to be attached to the Central Secretariat. 
In accordance with a recommendation of 
the Trade Promotion Conference,’ the Com- 
mission agreed that a trade promotion of- 
ficer should be attached to its staff at the 
Central Secretariat. The Commission de- 
cided to convene in 1956 a Conference on 
Cooperatives in the Caribbean, jointly spon- 
sored by the Commission and the FAO, and 
a Conference on Town and Country Devel- 
opment Planning.’ 

The twentieth meeting of the Commis- 
sion opened in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on 
May 14, 1955, and was presided over by 
Sir Stephen Luke (Great Britain). The 
Commission accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the Netherlands Antilles govern- 
ment that the twenty-first meeting of the 
Commission take place in Aruba. Other 
matters discussed were the recommenda- 
tions of the sixth session of the West Indian 
Conference,’ the activities of the Central 
Secretariat since the nineteenth meeting, 
and progress reports on various technical 
assistance projects in the area.’ 


West Indian Conference 


The sixth session of the West Indian Con- 
ference was held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
from May 10 to 23, 1955, under the chair- 


3 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information Bulle- 
tin, VIII, p. 105-106; for information on the eighteenth 
meeting of the Commission, see International Organiza- 
tion, VIII, p. 595. 

* See this issue, p. 572-573. 

5 Caribbean Commission, The Caribbean, VIII, p. 267. 
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manship of David McKendree Key (United 
States). The member governments of the 
Commission were represented by fifteen 
commissioners and twelve advisers. The 
substantive work of the conference took 
place in the following committees: the com- 
mittee on administrative matters, the com- 
mittee on various aspects of education and 
its relationship to economic and community 
development, and the committee dealing 
with some phases of small-scale farming. 
The conference as a whole approved forty- 
nine recommendations proposed by the 
three committees. 

In regard to the Secretariat’s work, rec- 
ommendations included a commendation 
for the report of the Secretary-General and 
staff, arrangement for the continuation of 
the assistance of technical experts with em- 
phasis on increased use of such experts by 
the four member governments and the coun- 
tries served by the Commission, early prepa- 
ration for a seminar on the information 
services of the Caribbean Commission in or- 
der that the countries served by the Com- 
mission might become more familiar with 
its various activities, and a resolution for 
the revision of the Agreement for the Estab- 
lishment of the Caribbean Commission 
whereby the new constitutional develop- 
ments in the Caribbean area would be re- 
flected. 

The following recommendations were 
made in regard to the agenda for the 
seventh session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence: 1) that the theme of the next West 
Indian Conference be cooperatives, includ- 
ing agricultural credit and low-cost housing, 
as means of furthering the economic and 
social progress in the Caribbean, and 2) that 
technical conferences related to the theme be 
held prior to the next session. 

In the area of education, the conference 
made recommendations that the schools give 
a varied curriculum, including practical arts 
subjects, that the children use text books 
having greater reference to the Caribbean 


area, that the Caribbean Commission estab- 
lish a clearing house for information regard- 
ing such instructional material, and that the 
governments of the area show the amount 
per capita which they devoted to the provi- 
sion of such materials. Regarding the train- 
ing of teachers, the conference specified the 
criteria of suitability for the teaching pro- 
fession, and the curriculum of the teacher 
training colleges. The report prepared by 
Dr. H. W. Howes, a consultant for 
UNESCO, on education in the West Indies 
was referred to the governments of the area 
for attention. 

The matter of community development 
was also taken up by the conference, which 
recommended that the governments of the 
area give early consideration to the establish- 
ment of national or regional advisory com- 
mittees on community development, and 
that they also coordinate the various com- 
munity development programs in their 
countries. The conference recommended 
that the Caribbean Commission organize 
jointly with the United Nations ard other 
appropriate international agencies a seminar 
on community development to be held be- 
fore the seventh session of the West Indian 
Conference. 

Numerous recommendations were made 
in the area of small-scale farming among 
which were the following: 1) that the im- 
provement of existing small-scale farms 
form an integral part of any development 
policy; 2) that the Caribbean Commission 
attempt to have made a comprehensive 
study of existing land use regulations; 3) 
that governments of the area supply the 
Secretary-General with reports on develop- 
ments and research in the field of small-scale 
farming for dissemination; 4) that extension 
workers be provided by all governments in 
the area; 5) that the governments examine 
the possibility of expanding agricultural 
credit; and 6) that every effort be made by 
the Caribbean countries to supply mecha- 
nized equipment to the small-scale farmer.* 


® Caribbean Commission, West Indian Conference, Sixth Session, 1955. 
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Conference on Education and 
Small-Scale Farming 


The Conference on Education and Small- 
Scale Farming, sponsored jointly by the 
Caribbean Commission and UNESCO, 
opened in Trinidad on October 6, 1954, 
with 53 delegates and advisers from the 
countries served by the Commission and 
the four member governments present. Ten 
observers from other governments and in- 


ternational organizations also attended. By 
the close of the conference on October 16, 
39 recommendations dealing with education 
and small-scale farming were made. It was 
decided that these recommendations would 
be submitted to the Caribbean Commission, 
The report and recommendations of this 
conference formed an important part of the 
agenda of the sixth session of the West 
Indian Conference.’ 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 


On July 16, the Council of the North 
Atantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
held its seventeenth ministerial session in 
Paris under the chairmanship of Stephanos 
Stephanopolos, Foreign Minister of Greece.’ 
According to press reports, the session had 
been arranged to provide an opportunity 
for the foreign ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States to 
exchange views with their NATO col- 
leagues prior to the Geneva Conference.’ 
The one-day meeting agreed that the unifi- 
cation of Germany was the issue of primary 
importance to be discussed at Geneva. Noth- 
ing should be done to prejudice the ultimate 
uniting of Germany by free elections or its 
right to choose its own foreign policy 
when unified. Following the remarks of 
Mr. Spaak, it was agreed that the defense 
system built around the Atlantic coalition 
was not negotiable, and that the NATO 
system should not be subject to discussion 
with the Soviet Union. Germany should 
remain in this system whatever new agree- 
ment on arms limitations might be reached, 
and a united Germany should have the right 
to adhere to the system if it so chose. 
Mr. Spaak urged that the two sides should 
agree at Geneva not to increase their forces 
rather than try to agree on immediate major 
reductions in armaments.’ 

7 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information Bulle- 
tin, VIII, p. 57. 

1 NATO Letter, August 1955, p. 2~-3. 


2 New York Times, June 15, 1955. 
® Chronology of International Events, XI, p. 468; 


The communique issued at the end of the 
session stated that the “Council were in full 
agreement in their reaffirmation of the unity 
of purpose of the Atlantic Alliance. Mutual 
consultations will continue.” In virtue of 
this statement, the permanent representa- 
tives met on July 25 in restricted session to 
hear a report from the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom and United 
States on the Geneva discussions.” 

Pursuant to a Greek protest to the NATO 
Secretary General, the permanent Council 
met on September 8 to discuss the dispute 
between Greece and Turkey on the Cyprus 
question. At the time of the meeting, edi- 
torials in the Greek press were demanding 
that Greece withdraw from NATO since 
two NATO members, the United Kingdom 
and Turkey, opposed the Greek position on 
Cyprus. The press reported that Greece 
had refused to participate in the NATO 
naval exercises and amphibious games then 
being held. At the meeting of the perma- 
nent Council, the Turkish delegate was 
reported in the press to have expressed his 
regrets over anti-Greek rioting in Istanbul 
and Izmir and to have assured the meeting 
that Turkey was taking measures to main- 
tain order in the area. The Greek delegate 
charged that the riots had been tolerated by 
the Turkish authorities and that Turkish 


New York Times, July 17, 1955; The Times (London), 
July 18, 1955. 

* NATO Letter, August 1955, p. 3. 

5 Ibid. 
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men in uniform had participated in the 
disorders.” 


Other NATO Matters 


On May 26, 1955, Premier Faure of 
France announced the decision of his gov- 
ernment to send to Algeria a number of 
units serving under NATO command in 
Europe, stating that such a withdrawal was 
essential to the defense of Europe since 
Algeria was a strategic rear area for the 
defense of the continent.’ On August 6, 
Pierre Montel, chairman of the defense com- 
mittee of the French National Assembly, 
stated that all French forces in Europe 
would be sent to North Africa if they were 
needed to keep order there. Mr. Montel 
had proposed on July 23 that NATO recog- 
nize that France’s principal mission in the 
alliance was the defense of the western 
Mediterranean and of North and Central 
Africa. According to the press, the military 
leaders of the alliance had accepted the 
transfer of troops to North Africa only 
tacitly, and then on the condition that such 
transfers would be temporary.’ In_ late 
August, according to reports in the press, 
another French division formerly committed 
to Europe was being sent to North Africa, 
leaving in Europe only two of the five divi- 
sions which France was committed to main- 
tain there. The number of reserve divisions 
left in France had also been reduced prior 
to this time by dispatches to Africa.’ On 
the following day, the French government 
announced that reserves were being called 
to active duty to replace the regular army 
troops being sent to North Africa.” 

On June 17, the Secretary of State of the 
United States announced the signing of 
agreements with Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Norway to facilitate exchange of patent 
rights and technical information for defense 
purposes. The agreement with Greece nad 
been signed on June 16, that with Norway 


© New York Times, September 9, 1955. 

™ Chronology ..., cited above, p. 351; New York 
Times, May 27, 1955. 

5 New York Times, August 7, 1955. 

* Ibid., August 26, 1955. 

Ibid. 
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on April 6, and that with the Netherlands 
on April 29. These bilateral agreements 
were expected to foster the exchange of tech- 
nology for defense purposes between the 
respective governments and between the in- 
dustries of the countries concerned. It was 
provided that government-owned patents 
would be exchanged for defense purposes 
without royalty.” 

On June 30, an agreement was signed 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany under which the 
United States would give military assistance 
to Germany in the creation of its new 
defense forces. The agreement was similar 
to those under which the United States was 
supplying other NATO countries with mili- 
tary assistance pursuant to the United States 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. The agree- 
ment specified that the Federal Republic 
would not use the assistance for any act in- 
consistent with the “strictly defensive char- 
acter of the North Atlantic Treaty”.” 

On July 19, United States Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy made a 
statement before the House of Representa- 
tives Foreign Affairs Committee defending 
the NATO Status of Forces treaties and 
other agreements relating to criminal juris- 
diction over members of United States 
Armed Forces stationed in allied countries 
against some of the criticisms that had been 
raised in the United States.” On July 28, 
Mr. Robert Murphy informed the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the Presi- 
dent did not desire to follow the Senate’s 
suggestion that he invite the six countries 
who sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates to a convention to explore 
the formation of a military, economic, and 
political union. The letter of the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State to the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
stated that the President had suggested that 
such a meeting, if held, be on a less official 


11 Department of State Press Release 365, June 17, 
1955. 
12 Ibid., 408, June 30, 1955; Chronology ..., cited 
above, p. 412. 

% Department of State Press Release 440, July 109, 
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basis and include all members of NATO. 
The President did not wish to imply that he 
necessarily accepted the practicability and 
desirability of such a union.” 

After the eleven nation NATO air test 
over western Europe, the chief of operations 
of Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, stated 
on June 28 that the exercise had shown 
that a large scale atomic war in Europe 
would be “short and horrible”. If the atomic 
attacks had been real, one or the other side 
would have suffered fatal damage within 
two days.” 

The press reported a joint United King- 
dom-Yugoslav naval exercise in the Adriatic 
Sea in mid-July.” 

The Secretary General of NATO visited 
Bonn on July 4 relative to German partici- 
pation in NATO and assignments of Ger- 
mans to the NATO staff." The first six 
German officers, formerly in the German 
Army of World War II, joined the Su- 
preme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe 
(SHAPE) staff on July 27.% After much 
debate, and with the opposition of the ma- 
jority of the Social Democrats in both 
houses of parliament, the German Federal 
Republic Bundestag on July 17, and the 
Bundesrat on July 22, approved a volun- 
teers’ bill which provided for the recruit- 
ment of 6,000 volunteers to form the cadre 
of the riew German army. The bill was 
signed by President Heuss on July 23.” 

A new NATO command eme into being 
in Italy following a diplomatic agreement 
between that country and the United States. 
It was formed largely Sf United States 
troops transferred from Austria to Italy.” 
The NATO Council had previously ap- 
proved this transfer of troops.” 

The press reported that nearly two hun- 
dred members of national parliaments of 
the NATO countries met in Paris on July 18 


4 Ibid., 463, July 29, 1955. 

13 Chronology ... , cited above, p. 426. 

% New York Times, July 15, 1955. 

™ The Times (London), July 6, 1955. 

% NATO Letter, August 1955, Pp. 10; 
Times, July 26, 1955. 

1% Chronology .. . , cited above, p. 411; NATO 
Letter, August 1955, Pp. 13. 


New York 


to discuss plans for forming themselves into 
a permanent international parliamentary or- 
ganization. Senator Wishart Robertson 





(Canada) was elected president of the meet- | 


ing. The Canadian legislators had made 
the original proposals for a parliamentary 
organization to advise the ministerial organ 
of NATO. According to the press, the 
Dutch and Belgian delegates supported the 
Canadian proposals, and the United States 
delegation favored the general lines of the 
Canadian proposal, while the delegates from 
the United Kingdom parliament favored a 
much more conservative plan. One United 
States delegate, Representative Hays (Demo- 
crat, Ohio) was reported to have stated that 
the benefits of NATO membership should 
not be denied to Spain.” The press reported 
disagreement between the French and 
Portuguese delegations on the one hand and 
the delegates of the non-colonial powers on 
the other on the problems of colonies, espe- 
cially on the question of pressure on those 
member states of NATO who had depend- 
ent areas in Africa. The final resolution of 
the meeting invited the speakers of the sev- 
eral parliaments to send delegations to 
Atlantic alliance parliamentary conferences 
each year. The resolution, according to the 
press, constituted a compromise between the 
British and Canadian proposals made earlier 
in the meeting. The only major dissent 
came from the Portuguese delegation, which 
raised legal objections to international ac- 
tivity by national parliamentarians. Repre- 
sentative Hays stated that he would 
introduce legislation into the United States 
Congress necessary for United States partici- 
pation.” 

The events leading up to the four-power 
Geneva Conference of July 18-23, 1955 and 
the Conference itself in many instances con- 


cerned NATO. France, the United States 


2 New York Times, September 13, 1955. 

21 NATO Letter, August 1955, p. 9. 

2 New York Times, July 21, 1955. According to 
Chronology ..., cited above, p. 471, the United 
States House of Representatives had approved a resolu- 
tion on July 17 advising admission of Spain to NATO. 

% New York Times, July 19, 21, and 22, 1955. 
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and United Kingdom reaffirmed the neces- 
sity of maintaining a common effort within 
NATO during the United Nations Tenth 
Anniversary Conference held at San Fran- 
cisco, June 20-26, 1955. On June 10, the 
French Foreign Minister had stated that the 
objective of French policy was western cohe- 
sion and simultaneously an international 
detente. Only the presence of allied troops 
in Europe would constitute a real guarantee 
of collective security, and it would be im- 
possible to imagine a neutral or neutralized 
Germany, since that could well lead to a 
rebirth of German militarism.” On June 17, 
the United Kingdom Foreign Secretary had 
stated that the “new look” that seemed 
present in Europe and in the Soviet Union 
could tend to undermine the unity of 
NATO.” Similar statements from official 
circles in the United States had appeared in 
the press. 

The Geneva Conference discussed NATO 
and the views of the four powers towards it 
at some length. President Eisenhower 
(United States), addressing himself to Mar- 
shal Zhukov (Soviet Union), said that he 
would never have accepted the position of 
Supreme Commander of NATO Forces in 
Europe if he had thought NATO was pre- 
paring for war. President Eisenhower stated 
that a neutralized Germany would be a 
ground for hitlerite propaganda. NATO 
was entirely defensive in purpose, and under 
the existing agreements German forces were 
so intertwined in the NATO system that it 
would be impossible for them to make war 
on their own initiative. It was sometimes 
argued that German reunification must be 
delayed because of the fear of a united Ger- 
many in NATO, but the United States held 
such fears to be groundless. 

Sir Anthony Eden (United Kingdom) 
proposed a security pact under United Na- 
tions auspices between Germany and the Big 
Four (France, the Soviet Union, United 
Kingdom and United States) under which 
each signatory power would go to the aid of 


* NATO Letter, July 1955. 
% Chronology ... , cited above, p. 377. 
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any other signatory power should it be the 
victim of aggression. Further, the Big Four 
should reach an agreement on the total 
forces and armaments on each side in Ger- 
many and in countries neighboring Ger- 
many, which would involve a system of 
reciprocal control to supervise the agree- 
ment. Finally, Sir Anthony proposed a 
demilitarized zone between east and west 
Germany. 

Prime Minister Faure (France) sup- 
ported the Eden proposals. He stated that 
a reunified Germany should not have forces 
in excess of those authorized currently for 
the Federal Republic of Germany under 
Western European Union (WEU) and that 
the western powers should ensure the defen- 
sive character of the agreements by all ap- 
propriate means and offer to the Soviet 
Union military aid provide’ »y NATO. A 
unified Germany should be included in a 
general security system extended to all Euro- 
pean states which wished to join. 

In his opening address, Marshal Bulganin 
(Soviet Union) proposed a collective secu- 
rity system including all European nations 
and the United States. The contracting 
parties would undertake first not to increase 
their armed forces stationed on foreign terri- 
tories. The second stage of such an agree- 
ment would put the full security system 
into operation and would entail the abolition 
of NATO, WEU, and the Warsaw Collec- 
tive Security Pact." The eventual Soviet 
objective was the termination of stationing 
of foreign troops on European soil. Mar- 
shal Bulganin favored German unification, 
to which militarization of western Germany 
and its integration into NATO and into 
other military arrangements were the prin- 
cipal deterrents. He stated, with regard to 
the guarantees proposed by Sir Anthony 
Eden for German unification within NATO, 
that the Soviet Union could not depend on 
such guarantees, and that under the circum- 
stances, the time for all-German elections 
had not yet arrived. In accordance with 


% Ibid., p. 381. 
28 See International Organization, X, p. 445-446. 
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Marshal Bulganin’s proposal, Germany 
would remain partitioned during the first 
stage while existing power blocs were 
frozen, and would not be reunited until the 
second stage, when the blocs would have 
been disbanded. Later in the conference, 
Marshal Bulganin welcomed President 
Eisenhower’s statement that NATO was not 
aggressive, but said that the fact that the 
Soviet Union had not been allowed to join 
it revealed its true purposes. He advanced 
proposals for a non-aggression pact between 
the NATO and the Warsaw Pact powers. 
These proposals were referred to the foreign 
ministers. 

Upon the proposal of Sir Anthony Eden, 
the Big Four agreed that the foreign minis- 
ters should be instructed to study 1) the 
reunification of Germany, having regard to 
the security of all concerned, 2) a security 
pact for Europe, 3) the limitation and in- 
spection of forces and of armaments in 
Germany and in the countries neighboring 
Germany, and 4) the possibility of creating 
a demilitarized area.” 


Developments in Related Regions 


On June 16, the Greek Parliament unani- 
mously ratified the Balkan agreement on 


the establishment of a tripartite consultative 
assembly.” 

A joint communique issued after discus. 
sions between United Kingdom, French, 
and United States ambassadors and the 
Yugoslay acting Foreign Secretary stated 
that the talks, held from June 24 to 27, had 
confirmed the wide measure of agreement 
in their approaches to the various interna- 
tional questions under review. The discus- 
sions concluded that the “fruitful coopera- 
tion” being developed in the Balkan alliance 
was important for peace and stability in that 

2 
area. 

On June 30, Pakistan announced its deci- 
sion to join the alliance formed in February 
by Turkey, Iraq, and the United Kingdom.” 
Commenting on the heavy potential defense 
burden assumed by Pakistan’s membership 
in this pact, the Pakistan governmental 
spokesman stated that Pakistan had acted 
on the “expectation” that the United States 
would increase the amount of military 
equipment that had been going to Pakistan.” 

On July 3, a governmental spokesman for 
Lebanon stated that Pakistan adherence 
would not affect Lebanon’s neutral attitude 
either on that pact or on the proposed tri- 
partite pact between Syria, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Sixth Annual Report 


The sixth annual report of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC), subtitled “From Recovery 
towards Economic Strength”,’ stated that 
the period of recovery, begun in 1948 under 
the Marshall Plan, had been completed and 
that “the task which Western Europe now 
faces is to build a better economy than 


7 The above summary of the Geneva Conference is 
based on Chronology ... , cited above, p. 450-455, 
457, and NATO Letter, August 1955, Pp. 4-7. 

% Chronology ... , cited above, p. 416; see Inter- 
national Organization, IX, p. 445. 

% Chronology . .. , cited above, p. 439. 

3% See International Organization, IX, p. 303. 

31 New York Times, July 1, 1955; The Times (Lon- 
don), July 2, 1955. 


that existing before the war”.’ The current 
economic situation of the OEEC meinbers 
was felt to be on the whole very sound; it 
was stated that “no previous annual report 
of the OEEC could describe so favourable 
a general situation”.’ 

The report contrasted the situation at the 
end of 1954 with that at the middle of 19§2: 
in the earlier year, the Marshall Plan aid 

%2 The Times (London), July 4, 1955; see Inter- 
national Organization. IX, p. 445. 


1 Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
6th report of the OEEC: From Recovery towards Eco- 


nomic Strength, 2 volumes, Paris, March 1955. For 


information on the fifth annual report, see Imternational 
Organization, VII, p. 280-281. 

2 Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
6th report... , cited above, Vol. I, p. 15. 

3 lbid., p. 35. 
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had just ended, members were experiencing 
large dollar deficits and had had to reimpose 
import restrictions, and expansion of indus- 
trial production was stagnated; by the end 
of 1954, most members had maintained and 
consolidated internal financial stability, had 
achieved greater flexibility in their econo 
mies, had further increased productivity and 
had increased gold and doilar reserves while 
intraEuropean trade had been expanded. 
It was recognized that extraordizary dollar 
earnings (amounting to about $2.5 billion 
in 1953 and in 1954) had helped to make 
this situation possible, particularly the in- 
crease in gold and dollar reserves; however, 
that other factors were also involved was 
illustrated by the fact that extraordinary dol- 
lar receipts had been nearly as high in 1952 
when gold and dollar reserves had declined 
by $1.7 billion. 

As a further measure of the progress 
which had been made, the report compared 
1954 with 1938; during that period, the 
volume of west European exports had in- 
creased by 70 percent, imports by 12 percent. 
Dollar imports during the period had in- 
creased modestly while dollar exports had 
more than doubled. Industrial production 
had increased more than half and agricul- 
tural production by nearly 30 percent. In 
1953, intra-European trade had been half 
again as great as in 1938 and had increased 
another 10 percent in 1954. 

However, the conditions which had made 
it relatively easy in 1953 and 1954 to raise 
productivity and at the same time to main- 
tain price stability had changed, according 
to the report. Extraordinary receipts of dol- 
lars, while considered only partly temporary, 
would decline. The terms of trade, the im- 
provement of which had been an essential 
factor in the favorable movement of the 
members’ balance of payments since 1951, 
had somewhat deteriorated and had re- 
turned to the pre-Korea condition for west 
Europe as a whole. Also employment in 
most member countries was very high so 
that it was no longer easy to achieve a rapid 
rate of expansion without inflation. 


Not only were problems envisaged for the 
future, but the report also saw some. un- 
desirable elements in the present situation. 
In the first place, while the gross national 
products of the members had increased in 
1953 and 1954 at the rate necessary for the 
achievement of the 25 percent increase en- 
visaged in 1951 as the goal for 1956, the 
relatively smaller gains of earlier years 
meant that, on balance, progress toward the 
goal was behind schedule. In addition, 
while productivity had increased and per 
caput consumption had been raised in the 
member countries, these increases were far 
behind the expansion which had taken place 
in the United States. Liberalization of intra- 
European trade had also progressed with 
over 80 percent of trade on private account 
between member countries as a whole now 
free; however, all members still retained 
restrictions for other than balance of pay- 
ments reasons, still exercised considerable 
control over international capital move- 
ments, still practiced quantitative restrictions 
on dollar imports, and still retained less 
iiberal positions toward invisible transac- 
tions. The balance of payments position of 
west Europe, although improved, remained 
complex and highly dependent on the struc- 
ture of world payments. 

The principal tasks for the OEEC mem- 
bers continued to be, according to the re- 
port, the inter-related problems of expansion 
and liberalization. In order to achieve these 
goals in a balanced manner, international 
cooperation was essential and, although the 
cooperation of the United States was crucial, 
progress depended primarily on the Euro- 
pean countries’ own efforts. The report 
characterized the years 1953 and 1954 as a 
period of equilibrium, but an equilibrium of 
progress and not of stagnation. Constant 
vigilance to avoid inflation, and at the same 
time not to prolong anti-inflationary meas- 
ures unduly, would be needed. A large 
proportion of resources would have to con- 
tinue to be devoted to investments and, if 


the standard of living were to be raised, 
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rigid protection of vested interests would 
have to cease. 

On the matter of convertibility, the re- 
port stated that any steps taken by member 
countries to extricate themselves from the 
narrow bilateralism of the immediate post 
war period were steps toward convertibility 
and a broader multilateral system. Particu- 
larly important at the present time was the 
movement of the pound sterling toward 
convertibility. In moving toward a broader 
multilateral system of trade and payments, 
the report noted, members could reduce the 
risk of economic inertia which threatened 
any country which sheltered itself from 
competition. Participation in such a multi- 
lateral system would require strict monetary 
discipline; participating countries would 
have to have parallel policies of financial 
stability and development. 

The second volume of the sixth annual 
report surveyed the economic condition of 
each of the OEEC members and of Canada 
and the United States. Among the prob- 
lems facing individual countries, the report 
stressed those of France, which would have 
to pursue the task of renovation of certain 
sectors of its economy, and of Italy, which 
would have to tackle the structural problems 
dating from its unification. 


Council 


In March 1955, the Council of OEEC, 
after examining the new rules proposed 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT),* adopted a “declara- 
tion of intentions” which recalled that one 
of the aims of OEEC was to liberalize trade 
and invisible transactions to the greatest 
possible extent, with liberalization of trade 
between members being considered as a step 
toward liberalization on a world-wide basis. 
It was agreed that the OEEC Liberalization 
Code should continue to be applied until 
the world-wide application of rules as liberal 
as could be secured had been achieved. The 
declaration reaffirmed the intention of 


*For proposed changes in GATT, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 174-178, 278-279. For informa- 
tion on previous Council meetings, see ibid., p. 304-306. 
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OEEC members to strengthen and extend 
trade and, in this manner, to avoid setbacks 


to progress already achieved in west Europe, 
It was recommended that, if any important | 


problems arose concerning the application of 
the new GATT rules, members should in 
the first instance consult one another within 
OEEC.’ 

The Council held a ministerial meeting 
in Paris on June g and 10, under the chair. 
manship of R. A. Butler (United Kingdom) 
to consider what arrangements, if any, 
should be made to modify or replace the 
European Payments Union (EPU), due to 
expire on July 31, 1955, and, in particular, 
what system should be devised for intra- 
European payments after one or more Euro 
pean currencies had been made convertible. 
According to press reports, the United 
Kingdom, said to wish to make sterling 
convertible in the near future, felt that a 
system similar to EPU would be unneces- 
sary and unworkable in a situation of free 
foreign exchange and convertibility. Con- 
tinental members of OEEC, on the other 
hand, were said to favor continuation of a 
European multilateral clearing system. The 
Council agreed in principle to continue 
EPU for one year after the end of July, 
subject to review at the end of July, and 
agreed to establish a European monetary 
fund to replace the EPU system after some 
of the major currencies had been made 
convertible. It was agreed that the fund 
was to be used to soften the impact of a re 
turn to free currency exchange and was to be 
backed in part by former EPU assets. It 
was further agreed that, from July 31, sur- 
pluses and deficits in EPU would be settled 
in 75 percent gold and 25 percent credit, 
rather than in 50 percent gold and 50 per- 
cent credit as in the past. The Council 
asked the EPU Managing Board to prepare 
agreements to these effects by July 15. 

Among the other actions taken by the 
Council at its June meeting were the fol- 
lowing: 1) examination of the Italian pro 

5 Council of Europe News, April 1955, p. 5. 
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gram of economic development; 2) agree- 
ment to establish a committee on energy; 
and 3) agreement to establish a working 
party on problems of nuclear energy under 
Mr. Nicolaides (Greece). These latter two 
decisions were taken after consideration of 
a report on European economic cooperation 
in the production and distribution of power, 
prepared by Louis Armand, head of the 
French national railways.’ 

On July 15, Mr. R. A. Butler was re- 
elected chairman of the OEEC Council for 
1955 and 1956; Sir Hugh Ellis-Rees was to 
continue to preside over the Council when 
it met at the deputy level.’ Also in July, 
the Council approved new measures for 
liberalizing invisible transactions and cur- 
rent transfers arising therefrom. Such 
measures were expected to increase consid- 
erably the facilities enjoyed by tourists, emi- 
grants and immigrants, beneficiaries of 
bequests, and so forth. In the future, all 
restrictions maintained by members on in- 
visible transactions were to be subject to 
periodic review by a committee created for 
that purpose. It was also agreed that appli- 
cation of escape provisions in the Liberali- 
zation Code would, in the future, be gov- 
erned by stricter rules.” 

On July 29, the Council signed the proto- 
col extending EPU for another year and 
providing for the establishment of a Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement, to enter into 
force when EPU members representing 
more than 50 percent of the present EPU 
quotas declared their intention to make their 
currencies convertible and their willingness 
to bring the monetary agreement into opera- 
tion. The protocol also incorporated the 
hardening of the gold-credit ratio approved 
in principle at the June meeting and, at the 
same time, doubled the quotas of all EPU 
members in order that credit facilities and 
total credit obligations of each member 
would not be changed by this modification. 
The protocol provided for a special credit 
for Italy of $50 million which could be 


* Ibid., July 1955, p. 4; Chronology of International 
Events, XI, p. 386-387; New York Times, June 11, 
1955; The Times (London), June 11, 1955. 
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used to settle all or part of Italy’s EPU def- 
cits which might occur after Italy’s quota 
and rallonge were exhausted. Repayment 
by Italy was to be made in gold not later 
than June 30, 1957. 

The European Monetary Agreement pro- 
vided for the establishment of a European 
fund and a multilateral system for settle- 
ments, both to be controlled by a Board of 
Management under the authority of the 
OEEC Council. The fund was to be used 
to make short-term (at the most two-year) 
credits available to members on an ad hoc 
basis to help them overcome temporary dif- 
ficulties in their balance of payments posi- 
tion, should it appear that such difficulties 
were likely to jeopardize their level of trade 
liberalization in Europe. The fund was 
also to facilitate the operation of the multi- 
lateral clearing system by providing work- 
ing capital to enable the agent (the Bank 
for International Settlements) to make out- 
p2yments due on the same date it received 
the inpayments. The initial capital of the 
fund was set at $600 million, $271 million 
of which was to come from EPU assets, in- 
cluding the original United States contribu- 
tion, and the remainder from OEEC 
member countries on an agreed scale. Con- 
tributions and credits were to be in gold. 
After the monetary agreement had entered 
into force, members were to have the option 
of settling their claims and debts through 
market channels at any time or through the 
multilateral system for settlements at the 
end of each month. The multilateral sys- 
tem for settlements was to provide very 
short-term credits (up to 30 days). Each 
member country was to accept three obliga- 
tions toward other members: 1) to inform 
them of exchange rate margins valid until 
further notice; 2) to provide interim financ- 
ing by making its currency available within 
certain multilaterally agreed limits to any 
member requesting it; and 3) to settle in 
United States dollars, at monthly intervals, 
its net debt vis-a-vis all other member coun- 


™ Council of Europe News, August 1955, p. 38. 
8 Ibid. 
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tries and to accept United States dollars in 
settlement of its net claim. 

Each member country was to be free to 
determine the limits of fluctuation of its cur- 
rency, taking into account obligations under 
the International Monetary Fund and un- 
dertakings to make such margins as mod- 
erate and stable as possible. Each country 
was to notify OEEC and all other members 
of its buying and selling rates for gold, 
United States dollars or another currency. 
With regard to interim finance, the agree- 
ment established three basic rules: 1) a par- 
ticipating country was not to be required 
to grant, nor to be permitted to request, 
amounts in excess of the amount indicated 
in the agreement (approximately ro percent 
of present credit facilities in EPU); 2) the 
amount of currencies thus placed at the dis- 
posal of other participating countries was to 
bear a moderate interest charge determined 
by OEEC; and 3) the rate at which out- 
standing interim finance advances would be 
included in the monthly settlements was to 
be determined by the selling rate fixed by 
the lending country for its own currency. 
At the end of each monthly accounting 
period, each country was to notify the agent 
of the fund of its bilateral debts or claims 
which were to be settled through the multi- 
lateral system. All settlements were to be 
made in United States dollars. 

Should EPU still be in existence on March 
31, 1956, OEEC was to make a comprehen- 
sive review to determine whether EPU 
should remain in force after June 30, 1956 
and whether the European Monetary Agree- 
ment should be modified. After the Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement entered into 
force, it could be terminated at any time by 
OEEC; pending such termination, however, 
the fund was to remain in force for at least 
three years and the multilateral system of 
settlements for at least one year. 

At its July 29 meeting, the Council also 
created a Consultative Committee to study 

° International Financial News Survey, VIll, p. 


57-58; Council of Europe News, August 1955, Pp. 38; 
Chronology . . ., cited above, p. 504. 


10 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 10. 


questions which would arise after converti- 
bility had been established, in particular the 
effects on exchange rates of the policies of 
member countries “especially if it appears 
that such policies may have unfavorable 
repercussions on the international trade of 
other member countries”. Amendments to 
the Liberalization Code were also approved, 
to enter into force when the European 
Monetary Agreement became effective; the 
amendments were of a technical nature and 
did not change the substance of obligations 
concerning trade liberalization and non- 
discrimination.” 

According to one report, the Swedish dele- 
gate (Gunnar Lange) stated that Sweden 
would not join the European Monetary 
Fund; one of the provisions to which 
Sweden was said to object was the laying 
down of the basis for contributions to the 
fund which Sweden felt to be unfair.” 


Other Matters 


On April 2, 1955, Mr. René Sergent, 
former Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the economic and financial section of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, be- 
came Secretary-General of OEEC, succeed- 
ing Mr. Robert Marjolin.” On March 3, it 
was announced that an invitation had been 
extended to Yugoslavia to be represented as 
an observer at meetings of the OEEC Coun- 
cil and at technical meetings and sub-com- 
mittee sessions. The initiative for the 
invitation was understood to have come 
from Yugoslavia.” 

On March 8 and 9, the Ministerial Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Food held its 
first meeting in Paris, electing Giuseppe 
Medici (Italy) chairman. The Committee 
agreed on the broad outlines of its future 
work and instructed its deputies to submit 
in June a program of work, taking into 
account the general principles approved at 
the European Conference on the Organiza- 
tion of Agricultural Markets in 1954. The 

1 Council of Europe News, May 1955, p. 7; NATO 
Letter, May 1955, p. 16. 


122 Council of Europe News, April 1955, p. 475; 
Chronology ..., cited above, p. 194. 
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17 OEEC members and Spain were repre- 
sented at the meeting.” At a subsequent 
meeting on July 5, the Committee adopted 
a series of resolutions concerning relations 
between itself and international and non- 
governmental organizations concerned with 
agriculture. Among the subjects included 
on the future work program of the Commit- 
tee were coordination of agricultural poli- 
cies, consumption and distribution, develop- 
ment of trade, productivity, and surpluses.” 

On July 8, the Ministers of Transport of 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Spain and 
Switzerland, meeting at OEEC head- 
quarters in Paris, approved a convention 
establishing a corporation to assist in the 
modernization of railway rolling stock and 
to encourage group orders and lower prices. 
The corporation, known as “Eurofina”, was 
to last for 50 years and to have an initial 
capital of Sw. Fr. 50 million ($12 million) 
subscribed by the railroads of members ac- 
cording to a prescribed schedule. Major 
decisions were to require approval of 70 per- 
cent of the shares represented at the general 
meetings. Denmark, Yugoslavia and Portu- 
gal were reported to have expressed inten- 
tions of joining.” 


OEEC was reported to be trying to find 
a solution to the dispute between Iceland 
and the United Kingdom concerning fishing 
rights off Iceland. A commission was to 
be appointed of two United Kingdom repre- 
sentatives, two Icelandic representatives and 
a neutral chairman to attempt to seitle the 
dispute.” 


European Payments Union 

Settlements in EPU for the period from 
January 1955 through June 1955 continued 
to show Italy with the largest net deficit and 
the German Federal Republic with the larg- 
est net surplus. France also settled each of 
the six months with a surplus while Austria, 
Portugal and Switzerland settled each time 
with a deficit. The United Kingdom and 
Belgium-Luxembourg settled with deficits 
only in June and April, respectively. The 
other members showed a fluctuation from 
surplus to deficit. With its March deficit, 
Portugal’s position with EPU changed from 
creditor to debtor. Settlements in June left 
EPU’s gold and dollar holdings at 399.4 mil- 
lion units of account; with the January set- 
tlements, the gold and dollar holdings had 
been 428.2 million units.” 


Organization of American States 


Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) from May 6 to July 
I, 1953, from November 4 to December 2, 
1953, from January 6 to February 12, 
1954, and from April 21 to July 29, 1954." 

At a meeting on May 25, 1953, the Coun- 
cil considered the question of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation in cases of disaster; in 


% Council of Europe News, April 1955, p. 4; Chro- 
mology ... , cited above, p. 195; The Times (Lon- 
don), March 9, 1955. 

4 Council of Europe News, August 1955, p. 38. 

% International Financial News Survey, VIII, p. 42; 
The Times (London), July 11, 1955. 

% International Financial News Survey, VIl, p. 256. 

™ For details on each monthly settlement, see ibid., 


pursuance of a prior Council decision that 
governments should be consulted before any 
program of inter-American cooperation for 
the long-term reconstruction of a devastated 
area was formulated, governments had been 
asked to inform the Council if they consid- 
ered it advisable for the OAS Council, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil or the Pan American Union to participate 
in such a program. Since only one govern- 


p. 270; ibid., p. 295; ibid., p. 334; ibid., p. 365-366; 
ibid., VII, p. 2; ibid., p. 34. 

1 Annals of the Organization of American States, V, 
Pp. 230-236. 

2 Ibid., p. 303-307. 

3 [bid., V1, p. 97-99. 

*Ibid., p. 165-172. For information on earlier 
Council meetings, see International Organization, VIII, 
Pp. 410-412, 610-611. 
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ment had answered the inquiry as of May 
25, 1953, the Council concluded that until 
member governments showed more interest 
in the matter, it would not be advisable for 
the Council, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council or the Pan American 
Union to take part in programs of long-term 
reconstruction. It also decided, after con- 
sidering a request from the League of Red 
Cross Societies that the Council or the Pan 
American Union cooperate with the League 
in developing national Red Cross societies 
in various American countries, that it would 
not be advisable for the Council or the 
Union to enter into such an arrangement, 
since it felt that each government should be 
free to determine the type of organization 
most appropriate for the purpose in its 
national territory. 

A study of ways and means of strengthen- 
ing and perfecting the 1928 Havana Con- 
vention on Duties and Rights of States in 
the Event of Civil Strife had been requested 
by the Council in 1950; at a meeting on 
July 1, 1953, the Council decided to transmit 
to member states a preliminary draft proto- 
col, prepared by a special committee of the 
Council on the basis of a draft prepared by 
the Department of International Law of the 
Pan American Union, with the request that 
they transmit to the Council no later than 
September 15, 1953, such comments as they 
wished to make on the document. The gov- 
ernments of the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Honduras and the United States 
presented observations on the draft protocol, 
which were referred to the special commit- 
tee. The draft protocol as revised was sub- 
mitted to the Council on November 4, 1953, 
which resolved to transmit it to the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference as a working 
document.” 

At a meeting of the Council held on April 
21, 1954, the Council received a note from 
the delegation of Costa Rica requesting that 
the Council convoke the Commission of 
Investigation and Conciliation provided for 
in Chapter III of the American Treaty on 
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Pacific Settlement, to investigate a matter 
involving Costa Rica and the Republic of 
Nicaragua; in view of statements made by 
the representatives of the two republics, the 
Council took no action on the request, de- 
ciding that the matter could be considered 
by means of direct negotiations. 

During the period under review, the 
Council took a number of decisions relating 
to the organization and operation of its 
committees and of the OAS as a whole. At 
a meeting on November 18, 1953, the Coun- 
cil elected Dr. Héctor David Castro (El 
Salvador) Chairman, and Dr. José R. 
Chiriboga Villagémez (Ecuador) Vice- 
Chairman for 1953-1954. On July 1, 1953, 
the Council appointed Dr. Chiriboga a 
member of its Finance Committee, and on 
December 2, 1953, nine members of the 
General Committee, seven members of the 
Finance Committee, seven members of the 
Committee on Inter-American Conferences, 
seven members of the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations, and seven mem- 
bers of the Committee on Publications and 
Public Information were also appointed by 
the Council. The Committee on Publica- 
tions and Public Information was consti- 
tuted a permanent committee of the Council 
on December 2, 1953; since the chairman of 
that committee would thenceforth be an 
ex officio member of the General Commit- 
tee, raising the membership of the latter to 
eight, the Council decided that in future the 
General Commitice would have nine mem- 
bers, six ex officio and the others to be ap 
pointed by the Council, in order to avoid a 
tie in the votes cast in that committee. On 
January 25, 1954, the Regulations of the 
Council were amended accordingly. A re- 
port of the Committee on Publications and 
Public Information on the matter of the 
establishment of national offices of the OAS 
was considered by the Council on June 3, 
1953; on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, the Council adopted a resolution 
under which it 1) expressed the desirability, 
for the normal development of the Pan 


5 For information on the Tenth Inter-American Conference, see International Organization, VIII, p. 604-610. 
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American Union, of establishing national 
offices with the function primarily of dis- 
seminating the publications of the Union 
and making its activities more widely 
known, and 2) recommended that as a first 
step, the Finance Committee should con- 
sider establishing four such national offices 
during 1953-1954. After receiving a report 
from the Finance Committee which stated 
that it would be possible to establish four 
ofices without altering the over-all level of 
the budget for the period in question, the 
Council on July 1, 1953, decided to author- 
ize the Secretary-General to establish the 
four national offices. On May 19, 1954, the 
Council appointed Dr. Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle (Peru) its representative on the 
Committee of the Leo S. Rowe Pan Ameri- 
can Fund. 

In regard to the relations of OAS with 
other organizations, the Council took the 
following decisions: 1) on May 6, 1953, the 
Council adopted a resolution under which 
invitations to the Council requesting that it 
be represented at international meetings or 
conferences be sent directly to the General 
Committee for its consideration, after which 
the committee would study the character of 
the meeting and submit to the Council a 
report thereon, with appropriate recom- 
mendations; 2) on February 12, 1954, the 
Council took note of a letter from the In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work, ap- 
plying for the initiation of relations between 
itself and the Pan American Union analo- 
gous to the consultative status of non- 
governmental organizations with the United 
Nations, and referred it to the Committee 
on Inter-American Organizations; and 3) 
on June 16, 1954, the Council considered a 
report from its Committee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Organizations which dealt with co- 
operative relations between the OAS and 
semi-oficial or non-governmental organiza- 
tions, and on the basis of the committee’s 
report, decided to empower the Secretary- 
General to study requests of semi-official 
and non-governmental organizations dealing 
with cooperative relations which did not re- 
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quire the conclusion of agreements or spe- 
cial arrangements, and to empower him, if 
the standards for such relations established 
in 1952 were applicable, to advise such or- 
ganizations that the OAS Secretariat would 
make its publications available to them and 
would discuss matters of common interest. 

After the conclusion of the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, the Council took ac- 
tion on several matters referred to it by the 
Conference. English, French, and Portu- 
guese texts of the Final Act of the Confer- 
ence, which had been signed and approved 
only in Spanish, were drafted and approved 
by the Council as authentic texts as of June 
2, 1954. On May 19, 1954, the Council 
considered a report of the General Commit- 
tee on the distribution of resolutions of the 
Conference, and on the committee’s recom- 
mendation, made the following allocations: 
1) to the Committee on Inter-American Con- 
ferences, resolutions dealing with cultural - 
cooperation, recommendations on cultural 
matters addressed to the OAS Council, mat- 
ters concerning the Inter-American Congress 
on Education and Educators, Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized Conferences in general, 
standards for Inter-American non-govern- 
mental technical conferences of mutual 
interest, and conservation of natural re- 
sources: the continental shelf and marine 
waters (as far as preparations for the spe- 
cialized conference were concerned); 2) to 
the Finance Committee, the resolution deal- 
ing with OAS administrative and fiscal 
policy; 3) to the Committee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Organizations, inter-American cultural 
organizations, the strengthening of the ac- 
tion of existing agencies and instruments 
with respect to the problem of housing of 
social interest, the creation of an inter- 
American specialized organization for lead, 
copper, zinc, tin and tungsten, and the con- 
servation of natural resources: the conti- 
nental shelf and marine waters (as regarded 
the establishing of an inter-American ocean- 
ographic institute); 4) to a special com- 
mittee, the Committee on Juridical-Political 
Matters, the Inter-American Court for the 
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protection of human rights, the possibility 
of revising the American Treaty on Pacific 
Settlement, the Inter-American Court of 
Justice, the Protocol to the Convention on 
Duties and Rights of States in the Event of 
Civil Strife,” and the draft recommendation 
of the Dominican Republic on the accept- 
ance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice; 5) to another 
special committee, the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee, standards for the function- 
ing of the Committee for Cultural Action, 
and the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council and appended suggestions for 
the revision of its statutes; 6) to a newly 
established committee on preparations for 
the Eleventh Inter-American Conference, 
the preparation of the agenda for that Con- 
ference; and 7) to the Committee on the 
Cuervo Dictionary, the recognition of the 
work of the Instituto Caro y Cuervo. The 
Committee on Juridical-Political Matters re- 
ported to the Council on June 16, 1954, on 
the resolutions of the Tenth Conference 
dealing with the possibility of revision of 
the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
and the Inter-American Court of Justice 
which had been referred to it; the Council 
decided to transmit the report of the com- 
mittee, containing the texts of the resolu- 
tions and an analysis of them, together with 
background material, to member govern- 
ments, with the request that comments on 
the resolutions be returned to the Council 


by October 1, 1954. 


Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) from May 14 
to July 30, 1953, from October 8 to Decem- 
ber 10, 1953, from January 28 to February 
25, 1954, and from April 9 to October 21, 


1954." 


* For more information on this protocol, see this 
issue, p. 584. 

tT Annals... , cited above, V, p. 237-262. 

8 Ibid., p. 308-332. 

® Ibid., VI, p. 100-117. 
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At a meeting on March 26, 1953, the 
Council established an ad hoc committee on 
economic and social topics for the agenda of 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference; in a 
subsequent report to the Council, the com- 
mittee recommended the following topics 
for inclusion in the agenda of the Confer. 
ence: 1) economic development and inter- 
American cooperation to intensify it; 2) 
commercial cooperation; 3) social coopera- 
tion; 4) technical cooperation; and 5) com- 
position and operation of the Council. On 
May 28, 1953, the Council approved the 
recommendations of the committee. At a 
meeting on November 18, 1953, the Council 
elected Mr. Jorge Hazera (Costa Rica) 
Chairman and Dr. Victor M. Vergara 
(Chile) Vice-Chairman for the period No 
vember 1953—November 1954. On Decem- 
ber 10, 1953, the Council elected seven 
members to each of the following of its per- 
manent and ad hoc committees, to serve 
until December 1954: the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, a new body supplanting 
the former Committees on Commercial Co 
operation and Financial Cooperation; the 
Committee on Social Cooperation; the Com- 
mittee on Technical Cooperation; the ad hoc 
Committee on Scarce Materials and Prod- 
ucts; and the Committee on Cooperation 
with Other Organizations. During the 
period under review, the Council took ac- 
tion on several matters concerning its rela- 
tions with other organizations. It received 
a report from the fourth meeting of the 
Committee on Coordination at the Secre- 
tariat Level Between ECLA (The Economic 
Commission for Latin America) and 
IA-ECOSOC;” on July 30, 1953, it gave 
favorable consideration to an invitation to 
be represented at the world coffee congress 
scheduled to take place in Brazil in Decem- 
ber 1953; and on January 28, 1954, it ap- 
pointed its Executive Secretary, Dr. Amos 
E. Taylor, to be its representative at the 


” [bid., p. 173-176; for information on_ earlier 
IA-ECOSOC activities, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 412. 

11 For information on consideration of the matter in 
ECLA, see International Organization, IX, p. 390. 
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meeting of the ECLA Committee of the 
Whole scheduled to open in Santiago, Chile, 
on February 8, 1954.” 

From June 15 to 18, 1953, the Interim 
Committee of the Pan American Highway 
Congresses met in Washington under 
JA-ECOSOC auspices; in regard to the or- 
ganization plan for the Pan American High- 
way Congresses, the Interim Committee 
decided 1) to retain the structure, which 
provided for the existence of technical com- 
mittees of experts to study specific problems, 
2) to utilize the secretariat services of the 
Pan American Union on a permanent basis, 
3) to recommend to the Sixth Pan American 
Highway Congress that it request the 
OAS to establish a permanent executive 
committee of the Congresses, attached to 
IA-ECOSOC, 4) to provide that the com- 
mittee be composed of technical representa- 
tives of governments of five countries desig- 
nated by the respective Congress, 5) to give 
the committee a number of specific func- 
tions concerned for the most part with 
organization and documentation of the Con- 
gresses, and 6) to continue the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Congresses as Specialized 
Conferences within the provisions of the 
Charter of the OAS. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
Council’s Third Extraordinary Meeting, the 
Council’s Executive Committee on February 
23, 1954 submitted to the Council a report 
describing the formal structure of the Coun- 
cil, as well as its composition and operation 
in practice, and recommendations for its 
improvement; the report concluded that the 
Statutes of IA-ECOSOC should be amended 
by the OAS Council so as to permit greater 
freedom of action, that IA-ECOSOC should 
amend its own Regulations to conform with 
changes in the system of constitution of 
committees, and that member states should 
give special attention to its proposals ad- 
vocating the presence of ministers of eco- 
nomic or social affairs at annual meetings 
of IA-ECOSOC. The Council decided to 


forward the report to member governments. 
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In accordance with a resolution of the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference, a meet- 
ing of ministers of finance or economy of 
OAS member states, which would be at the 
same time the Fourth Extraordinary meet- 
ing of the Council, was scheduled to open 
in Rio de Janiero during the fourth quarter 
of 1954. An ad hoc committee on prepara- 
tions for the meeting, established by the 
Council, drew up an agenda for the meeting 
which included questions of international 
trade, economic development, and transpor- 
tation, and which was approved by the 
Council on July 1, 1954, after discussion of 
several of its topics. 

During the period under review, the 
Council considered on several occasions mat- 
ters of technical assistance and technical co- 
operation. On May 14, 1953, the Council 
adopted a resolution authorizing the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Technical Assist- 
ance to advance to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, from the Special Account 
for Technical Assistance, an amount not ex- 
ceeding $49,000 for the purpose of expand- 
ing and intensifying the research activities 
on foot-and-mouth disease of the Pan Ameri- 
can Aftosa Center. In regard to coordina- 
tion with the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, the Council 
adopted on May 28, 1953, a resolution based 
on a report of its Committee on Technical 
Cooperation; the report had recommended 
broadening the terms of the agreement 
between the OAS and United Nations pro- 
grams of technical assistance so as to provide 
for other forms of coordination, mainly the 
direct exchange of technical services, and to 
prevent an unwarranted increase in the num- 
ber of multilateral training centers. On June 
25, 1953, the Council approved a report of 
its Committee on Technical Cooperation 
concerning the procedure to be followed in 
determining the location of sub-centers un- 
der technical assistance centers in member 
countries, and on July 30, 1953, it authorized 
the Secretary-General to make arrangements 
with the Public Administration Clearing 


= For information on this meeting, see International Organization, VIII, p. 241. 
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House, a private research agency in the 
United States, for a study of the need in 
Latin America for technical services in the 
field of public administration, the cost to 
be borne by grants from private foundations. 
A detailed report of the Committee on Tech- 
nical Cooperation on the OAS Program of 
Technical Cooperation was submitted to the 
Council on December 10, 1953; the report 
contained an analysis of the program since 
its inception, its present nature and factors 
tending to conflict with its long-term na- 
ture, and finally, conclusions regarding indi- 
cated action at the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference. The Council approved the re- 
port, and transmitted it to member states. 
Also on December 10, 1953, the Council 
approved increases in the budgets of two of 
its technical assistance projects for 1953, 
which had been necessitated by unfavorable 
fluctuations in exchange rates. On October 
8, 1953, the Council adopted a resolution 
suggested by the Committee on Technical 
Cooperation under which that committee 
was to act as a negotiating committee for 
the purpose of explaining to the other repre- 
sentatives of the member states the scope of 
the proposed technical cooperation program 
for 1954, with a view to gaining advance 
knowledge of pledges for that program. On 
January 28, 1954, the definitive program of 
technical cooperation for 1954 with an over- 
all budget of $2,078,583 was adopted by the 
Council, as proposed in a report of the 
Committee on Technical Cooperation.” 

A number of other matters were dealt 
with by the Council during the period re- 
viewed. Resolutions of the Third Extra- 
ordinary Meeting of the Council were 
allocated to the Council’s respective com- 
mittees at a meeting on May 14, 1953. At 
a meeting on June 4, 1953, a resolution 
on barriers to inter-American trade was 
adopted; under it, the Council reiterated the 
need for OAS member states to cooperate 
in economic matters, noted with concern 
the application of measures of national eco- 


nomic protectionism, and noted with pleas. 
ure the important statements on interna- 
tional economic policy of various member 
states. Housing was the subject of several 
resolutions approved by the Council: on 
May 14, 1953, it was decided to establish an 
ad hoc committee on low-cost housing, to be 
composed of specialists appointed by mem- 
ber governments; a report of the Committee 
on Social Cooperation on measures adopted 
by the Council, ECLA, and United Nations 
Secretariat for the purpose of attaining a 
greater degree of cooperation in their respec- 
tive housing activities in the American re- 
publics was noted by the Council on June 25, 
1953; and on July 15, 1954, the Council de- 
cided to publish the report of the meeting of 
the ad hoc committee on low-cost housing 
held from September 14 to 23, 1954, together 
with statements of members of committees 
on social matters and housing at the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference and resolutions 
of the Conference on housing. On June 11, 
1953, the Council approved a study on the 
rubber industry in Latin America prepared 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Technical Cooperation, and on June 25, 
1953, plans for a study of labor conditions 
and their effects on the Latin American 
economies as formulated in a report of the 
Committee on Social Cooperation. After 
considering a communication from the 
United States, the Council decided to estab- 
lish an ad hoc committee on foreign eco 
nomic policy; on the basis of a report 
subsequently submitted by the committee, 
the Council on November 18, 1953, adopted 
a resolution under which it transmitted to 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy of the United States government a 
report of the ad hoc committee on problems 
of international trade, financing of economic 
development, and American security and 
United States trade policy. On January 28, 
1954, the Council took note of a communi- 
cation from the Secretary-General in regard 
to the termination of the International Ma- 


3 Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of American States for the Calendar Year 1954. 
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terials Conference.“ A special committee on 
coffee was established by the Council on 
January 28, 1954, to consider the increase in 
coffee prices over the preceding few years 
and a decrease in coffee consumption in the 
United States; a statement and accompany- 
ing resolution subsequently adopted by the 
special committee stated that no basis could 
be found for reports that supplies were being 
withheld from export by the producing 
countries, and declared that organized ac- 
tivities in the American republics against the 
consumption of coffee were acts contrary to 
inter-American solidarity. The representa- 
tive of the United States voted against the 
resolution in committee. The Council on 
February 11, 1954, adopted the statement 
and resolution of the special committee, 
and resolved that both documents should 
be publicized as widely as possible and 
that the Council keep abreast of develop- 
ments until the problem had been solved. 
The representative of the United States ex- 
plained that he had voted against the reso- 
lution because in his judgment it would be 
contrary to the interests of the American 
republics to give widespread publicity to the 
resolution of the special committee, although 
he agreed with many of its conclusions and 
favored continuation of Council attention to 
the problem. 

A proposed work program for the fiscal 
year 1954-1955 was submitted to the Coun- 
cil by the Executive Committee on October 
8; after discussion of the program on No- 
vember 24, the Council on December 10, 
1953, adopted a program of activities in the 
fields of agriculture, technical cooperation, 
statistics, economic research, labor and social 
affairs, and housing and planning. 


Other Matters 

The Fifth Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress met in Panama City, Panama from 
June 12 to 19, 1954; official delegations from 


% For information on the Conference, see Internationa! 
Organization, VIII, p. 422-423. 


20 of the American republics as well as ob- 
servers or representatives from numerous 
public agencies and private organizations 
interested in tourist travel attended the 
meeting, which elected Mr. Temistocles 
Diaz Quelquejeu (Panama) permanent 
President of the Congress. Committees 
were set up at the meeting to deal with 
matters of 1) policy and planning of tourist 
travel, 2) economics and financing of tourist 
travel, 3) tourist travel and its services, 4) 
travel publicity, and 5) tourist resources and 
special activities. The Congress recom- 
mended that the OAS Council establish a 
Permanent Executive Committee of the In- 
ter-American Travel Congresses, to be com- 
posed of five specialists, as well as four 
Technical Committees, dealing respectively 
with 1) research and organization, 2) the 
removal of travel barriers, 3) travel plant, 
and 4) tourist-travel promotion. The Con- 
gress adopted an additional 76 resolutions, 
dealing with all aspects of tourist travel.” 
From August 2 to 12, 1954, the third 
Inter-American Indian Conference was held 
at La Paz, Bolivia. Delegations from sixteen 
American republics and eleven governmental 
and non-governmental national and inter- 
national bodies attended the meetings; His 
Excellency Victor Paz Estenssoro (Bolivia) 
was made Honorary President of the Con- 
ference, and His Excellency Dr. Hernan 
Siles Zuazo (Bolivia) President. The con- 
clusions of the Conference were embodied 
in 33 resolutions, dealing with 1) the work 
of the Inter-American Indian Institute, 2) 
a declaration of the rights of the American 
Indian, 3) socio-geographic and socio-eco- 
nomic questions, 4) juridical and political 
questions, 5) education questions, 6) ques- 
tions relating to anthropology, demography, 
and the home, 7) linguistic, literary and ar- 
tistic questions, 8) questions relating to 
biology and public health, 9) history of the 
Indians, and 10) miscellaneous questions.” 


3 Annals . .., cited above, VI, p. 192-218. 
16 Ibid., p. 218-232. 
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POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Organization of Central American States 


On August 13, 1955, delegates from the 
five members of the Organization of Cen- 
tral American States (OCAS)—Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica—convened at Antigua, Guate- 
mala, for the first formal meeting of the 
organization, which had been founded in 
1951. According to the press, the first 
formal meeting had been postponed a num- 
ber of times: until 1954, because Guatemala 
had withdrawn in protest against the anti- 
communist point of view of the other mem- 
bers, and after Guatemala had rejoined in 
1954, because of tension between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. The most important and 
controversial item on the agenda of the con- 
ference, according to reports, was the elec- 
tion of a Secretary General; on August 24, 
after lengthy debate, the foreign ministers 
of the five member states chose by acclama- 
tion José Guillermo Trabanino, Foreign 
Minister for El Salvador. His election was 
reported to have been a diplomatic victory 
for Nicaragua against Costa Rica, since 
before the conference it had been generally 
supposed that, under the terms of an un- 
official agreement reached by the five foreign 


ministers in April 1955, the post would go 
to a Costa Rican. The El Salvadorian nomi- 
nee had been approved to break the dead- 
lock which developed as it became apparent 
in the course of the conference that Nicara- 
gua would vote against any candidate pro- 
posed by Costa Rica. Other action taken by 
the conference included the following: 1) it 
requested the Secretary General to initiate 
conversations with the Superior Central 
American University Council, to coordinate 
activities in the field of higher education in 
the region; 2) it authorized the creation of 
a council of culture and education as a spe- 
cialized agency within the organization; 3) 
it authorized its central office to study and 
formulate a project to be presented at the 
next ordinary conference, toward a Central 
American customs union; and 4) it created 
a commission of jurists to study the codifica- 
tion of Central American legislation, initiate 
studies on the possibility of unifying juridic 
principles and establishing cooperation with 
the corresponding organs of the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of American 
States.’ 


South Pacific Commission 


Thirteenth Session 

The South Pacific Commission held its 
thirteenth session at Anse Vata, Noumea, 
from October 11 to 28, 1954, with the Senior 
Commissioner for Australia, Mr. J. R. Hal- 
ligan as chairman. The Commission ac- 
cepted the report of the Sixth Meeting of 
the Research Council “with appreciation of 
its comprehensive review of the possibilities 
for study and development. .. . ” 

Regarding health in the region, health 
education, nutrition, and mosquito-borne 
diseases were to be given priority in the 

1 For information on the treaty establishing OCAS, 
see International Organization, VI, p. 151-152. 


2 New York Times, August 13, 1955. 
3 [bid., August 24, 1955. 


Commission’s work. The Commission de- 
cided to continue its work in health educa- 
tion, and to invite the World Health 
Organization to take part in the Commis- 
sion’s work in the preparation of health 
education materials. The appointment of a 
physician-nutritionist, as required under the 
nutrition program, had not been carried out 
because of the lack of a suitable candidate. 
If an appointment could not be made by the 
end of 1954, modifications were to be made 
in the nutrition program. The mosquito 
borne diseases program was to be continued 

1 Proceedings of the South Pacific Commission, Thir- 
teenth Session, Noumea, New Caledonia, 11th—28th 
October 1954, p. 7. For information on the 12th ses- 


sion of the Commission and the sixth meeting of the 
Council, see International Organization, IX, p. 191-194. 
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as at present formulated. Other health sub- 
jects discussed were the epidemiological in- 
formation service, standard quarantine regu- 
lations, yaws, territorial research on leprosy 
control, relation of filariasis to eye diseases, 
and the factors which affect dental caries, 
and the Second Pan-Pacific Conference on 
Tuberculosis to be held at Sydney in August 
1955- In regard to the Conference on Tuber- 
culosis, the Commission particularly recom- 
mended that participating governments send 
representatives to it from their territorial 
health services. 

In the matter of regional economic devel- 
opment, the Commission dealt with the fol- 
lowing: 1) soils and land use, in regard to 
which the Commission recognized that its 
role would be largely advisory; 2) sub- 
sistence economics, in regard to which the 
Commission provided for continuation of 
the program as already approved; 3) the 
coconut industry, in regard to which the 
Commission, having considered the recom- 
mendations of the Research Council, de- 
cided to continue economic studies of the 
industry; 4) the rice industry, in regard to 
which the Commission referred the Food 
and Agriculture Organization survey in the 
region, made at the request of the Commis- 
sion, to the Research Council which was to 
make proposals for further action to the 
fourteenth session of the Commission; 5) 
fisheries, whose program the Commission 
decided to continue along the lines already 
approved; 6) plant collection and introduc- 
tion, in regard to which the Commission 
decided to devote more publicity material; 
and 7) pests and beetles. In regard to eco- 
nomic organization, the Commission hoped 
that research organizations would under- 
take descriptive and analytical studies of the 
economic organization being developed by 


the Pacific Islands people for commercial 
trade. 

A number of matters were taken up by 
the Commission in the area of social devel- 
opment. The Commission recognized the 
importance of the work of the South Pacific 
Literature Bureau, and noted the report pre- 
sented on the activities of the French branch 
of the Bureau. Work in the audio-visual 
aids program was noted to be progressing 
well. The Commission adopted the Re- 
search Council’s recommendations fer con- 
vening a Conference on Community Devel- 
opment in the Pacific region in 1956. The 
1955 Technical Meeting on Co-operatives 
was deferred until some time after the ap- 
pointment of the Co-operatives Officer. 

The following administrative decisions 
were among those taken by the Commission 
at its thirteenth session: 1) the post of Secre- 
tary-General was to be offered to Dr. Ralph 
C. Bedell for a term of two years; 2) amend- 
ments to Rules of Procedure of the Research 
Council and the South Pacific Commission 
were approved providing, among other 
things, that the Commission hold one regu- 
lar session each year; 3) the Commission 
decided to hold its fourteenth session at 
headquarters on or about October 10, 1955; 
4) the amended staff regulations and the 
amended staff rules were accepted by the 
Commission; 5) the Commission adopted 
the 1955 budget of £210,960, with two 
members reserving votes; and 6) the Com- 
mission invited the Research Council to open 
its seventh meeting at Commission head- 
quarters on or about May 31, 1955. How- 
ever, this meeting would be cancelled if a 
majority of Senior Commissioners should 
inform the Secretary-General by December 
31, 1954 that in their opinion it would not 
be necessary. 


Southeast Asian Defense Treaty 


The Council of Deputies of the Southeast 
Asian Defense Treaty (SEATO) was re- 
ported to have held a closed meeting in 


Bangkok on April 7, 1955. On the agenda 
of the meeting, it was reported, were eco- 
nomic cooperation, the organization of a 


1 For previous information on SEATO, see International Organization, IX, p. 306-307. 
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secretariat, and the creation of a committee 
of experts on subversion, which had been 
previously proposed by Thailand.’ It was 
later reported that a group of 25 technical 
experts from the eight member states was 
scheduled to meet in Bangkok on May 3, to 
discuss measures for combating communist 
infiltration and subversion in Southeast 
Asia.” 

The SEATO Committee on Information, 
Cultural, Educational and Labor Activities 
was reported to have held its initial meeting 
in Bangkok from May 3 to 6, 1955. Ina 
communique reported to have been issued 
at the conclusion of the meeting, the com- 
mittee stated that particular stress had been 
laid on the need for positive action in the 
information, cultural and educational pro- 
grams of the member nations in order to 
promote economic and social progress and 
to foster greater mutual knowledge among 
the peoples concerned, thus strengthening 
their resistance to subversion. On coopera- 
tion in the development of free labor organi- 
zations and other civic bodies, the committee 
had recommended that the member coun- 
tries prepare papers on the situation in their 
countries and make suggestions for mutual 
assistance. Recommendations concerning 
specific means of carrying out the commit- 
tee’s over-all aim, it was stated, would be 
submitted to the permanent representatives 
of the SEATO Council. It was further re- 
ported in the press that according to un- 
official sources, considerable attention had 
been given by the committee to a psycho- 
logical warfare attack already being con- 
ducted by Thailand in the northeast area of 
that country, which was considered vulner- 
able to communist infiltration and subver- 
sion. 

Staff representatives of the military ad- 
visers from the eight member states of 


2 New York Times, April 8, 1955. 
3 Jbid., April 28, 1955. 
4 Ibid., May 8, 1955. 


SEATO were reported to have met in 
Baguio in April 1955; communist subver- 
sion and infiltration in Southeast Asian 
countries, it was reported, had been the over- 
riding consideration at the closed meetings, 
and the possibility of forming a permanent 
military headquarters for SEATO had aise 
been discussed.” A three-day closed meeting 
of the SEATO military advisers was re- 
ported to have been held in Bangkok from 
July 6 to 8, 1955. In an opening address, 
Premier Pibul Songram (Thailand) empha- 
sized that the goal of SEATO was purely 
the defense of its members, and that the 
treaty was fully in accord with the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations Charter; 
the members would not formulate any plans 
for aggression, he was reported to have said. 
It was reported that the military advisers 
in the main approved, with minor adjust- 
ments, the recommendations formulated at 
the meeting of their staff representatives 
held in Baguio in April, which dealt pri- 
marily with an inventory of military 
strength in the area covered by SEATO, 
what threats to the security of the area 
existed and how best to meet them. Ac- 
cording to the press, there was no mention 
in the final communique reported to have 
been issued, or in statements of the separate 
advisers, of the word “communism”, or of 
communist China; in the communique, the 
delegates expressed satisfaction with the re- 
sults achieved at the conference, and further 
announced that planning meetings of vari- 
ous subcommittees of military advisers 
would be held in the ensuing months. It 
was later reported in the press, however, 
that a full public report on the conclusions 
of the meeting had not been made because 
no new progress had been attained by the 
military advisers.’ 


5 Ibid., April 28, 1955. 
* Ibid., July 6, 8 and 10, 1955. 
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Western European Union 


The Council of Ministers of Western 
European Union (WEU) met on June 16, 
1955 in London. The Council gave further 
consideration to the setting up of the Euro- 
pean Commission for the Saar, and the fol- 
lowing members were nominated by govern- 
ments and approved by the Council: M. F. 
Dehousse (Belgium), P. De Paolis (Italy), 
M. A. Kunnen (Luxembourg), A. W. C. 
Bentinck (Netherlands), and George Ren- 
del (United Kingdom). The first meeting 
of the European Commission, it was de- 
cided, would be held on June 24 in London. 
The Council also decided that the inaugural 
meeting of the Assembly of WEU would be 
held on July 5 in Strasbourg.’ 

The European Commission met on June 
24 and nominated Mr. Dehousse chairman. 
The Commission agreed to leave for the 
Saar within the next few days and to hold 
its next meeting at Saarbrucken on July 1; 
it also agreed to set up a small secretariat in 
the Saar under the direction of the Assistant 
Secretary General of the WEU, P. B. Fraser 
(United Kingdom).’ 

The Council of Ministers of WEU met in 
Strasbourg on July 4 under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium). 
The WEU Secretary General, Mr. Goffin, 
reported on the measures taken to imple- 
ment the foreign ministers’ decisions at the 
Paris meetings of May 7 and 11 in regard to 
the Armaments Control Agency, the Stand- 
ing Armaments Committee, and the Euro- 
pean Commission for the Saar Referendum. 
Mr. Dehousse reported on the progress made 
in the study of the four draft laws prepared 
by the Saar government concerning the or- 
ganization of the Saar Referendum and the 
application of democratic freedoms in the 
three months’ pre-election period. In regard 
to social and cultural cooperation, the Coun- 
cil agreed that WEU would continue the 


1WEU, Communique, June 16, 1955; for information 
on earlier activities of WEU, see International Organiza- 
tion, 1X, p. 447-448. 

2 Council of Europe News, July 1955, p. 4; The 
Times (London), June 25, 1955. 


work already done at the ministerial level by 
the Brussels Treaty signatories.’ 

In its report to the second meeting of the 
Council on July 15, the European Commis- 
sion on the Saar Referendum stated that the 
legal conditions required of the Saar parlia- 
ment had been fulfilled. The Commission 
had on several occasions received protests by 
parties in opposition to the Saar government 
alleging that the new laws did not provide 
adequate guarantees regarding fundamental 
rights and democratic freedoms. However, 
the Commission had approved these laws 
since the measures of the Saar government, 
if carried out in good faith to coniorm to the 
laws, would provide the conditions required 
by the Council. The Commission recom- 
mended that the three months’ term laid 
down by the resolution of May 11 as preced- 
ing the referendum should begin on July 15. 
The Saar government had accepted the offer 
to cooperate made by the Commission 
whereby no action would be taken on impor- 
tant political questions by the government 
without first consulting the Commission. 
The Commission would inform the Saar 
government what questions were to be con- 
sidered “important”. 

The meeting of the Council of July 15 
approved the report of the European Com- 
mission on the Saar Referendum, and it de- 
cided that the four draft laws proposed by 
the Saar government were in conformity 
with the Franco-German Saar Agreement of 
October 23, 1954. The laws were subse- 
quently promulgated in the Saar; the refer- 
endum on the statute for the Saar provided 
for in the Franco-German Agreement would 
take place on October 23, 1955, followed by 
a general election.’ 

An aide-memoire of the German Federal 
Republic government of August 3 praised 
the report of the Commission to the Coun- 

3 Council of Europe News, August 1955, Pp. 37. 

4 WEU, Report of the European Commission on the 


Saar Referendum, July 15, 1955, August 3, 1955. 
5 Council of Europe News, August 1955, Pp. 37- 
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cil of July 15, but expressed anxiety con- 
cerning the four Saar laws which it thought 
were not as liberal as was customary in 
western Europe. It considered that the 
power retained by the Saar authorities to 
take “drastic measures” might curtail cer- 
tain political freedoms and press informa- 
tion.” 

The campaign for the referendum to be 
held on October 23 was marked during the 
latter part of July and the early part of 
August by demonstrations of a semi-violent 
nature in the Saar. Numerous complaints 
were received by the European Commission 
from various individuals and groups in the 
Saar. The situation became less violent by 
the end of August when Mr. Dehousse an- 
nounced that at least a de facto truce was 
being observed by the opposing parties.’ On 
August 9, in reply to a request of the Euro- 
pean Commission, the Foreign Minister of 
the German Federal Republic (von Bren- 
tano) informed the Commission that he had 
asked the Christian Democratic Union and 
the Christian Democratic parliamentary 
party not to send representatives to the Saar. 
On the same date, the French Foreign Min- 
istry stated that, contrary to the belief ap- 
parently held by the pro-German parties in 


® WEU, Report of the European Commission... , 
cited above, addendum. 

7 Council of Europe News, September 1955, p. 2. 

® Chronology of International Events, XI, p. 521-522. 

® The Times (London), September 20, 1955. 


the Saar, a rejection of the European statute 
would automatically entail a return to the 
situation existing before the signing of the 
Franco-German agreement. Rejection of 
the statute would therefore deprive Saar- 
landers of the important advantages gained 
and would have serious consequences for 
Franco-German relations.” 

At a meeting on September 2, Chancellor 
Adenauer (German Federal Republic) en- 
couraged the Saarlanders to vote in favor of 
the statute. Nonetheless, the press reported 
in early September that the pro-German 
parties in the Saar were solidly against the 
statute.” A joint communique of the Ger- 
man and French governments on October 5 
renewed their support of “European status” 
for the Saar. Both governments stated their 
desire that the Saar statute be ratified by the 
Saar referendum of October 23, despite 
widespread indications that current opinion 
was hostile to the statute. The communique 
was signed by the Premier of France and 
the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany at a meeting in Luxembourg.” 

A conference of rectors and vice-chancel- 
lors of European universities met at Cam- 
bridge University in England, July 20-27, 
under the auspices of WEU.” 


1 New York Times, October 5, 1955; ibid., October 
6, 1955. 

11. WEU, Resolutions Adopted by the Conference of 
European Rectors and Vice-Chancellors, July 20-27, 


1955. 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 


The third ordinary session of the Com- 
mon Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) reconvened from 
June 21 to 24, 1955. In his opening ad- 
dress Mr. René Mayer, newly elected presi- 
dent of the High Authority of the ECSC, 
expressed general agreement with the 
policy resolutions passed by the Common 
Assembly at its May meeting, and specifi- 
cally mentioned resolutions on cartels, on 
implementation of the association agreement 
with the United Kingdom, and on action to 
improve the living standard of the workers 
in the ECSC countries, in regard to which 
he announced that the High Authority 
would shortly conclude two loans to finance 
new workers’ housing projects—one of 
$4,000,000 in Belgium and the other of just 
over $4,000,000 in Germany. In addition, 
$300,000 were to be allocated for medical 
research. In commenting on the Messina 
conference of foreign ministers, Mr. Mayer 
said that the High Authority welcomed the 
decision to explore means of extending the 
single market. At the same time, he warned 
the Assembly to expect resistance to changes 
as the Community developed. 

During debate in the Assembly, general 
approval of Mr. Mayer’s remarks was ex- 
pressed by the delegates; however, Mr. 
Mollet (France, Socialist), speaking for the 
socialist delegations of the six member coun- 
tries, said that continued support for the 
High Authority by the European socialists 
would depend largely on its performance 
against cartels and for social benefits. A 
number of Assembly members criticized the 
Messina conference for not having explicitly 

1 For information on the first part of the third ordi- 
Mary session, and other earlier activities of the ECSC, 
see International Organization, IX, p. 450-452. 


2 Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, July 1955, p. 5; Council of Europe News, July 


stressed the “supranational” solution for 
problems of European economic integration. 
At the close of debate, Mr. Mayer stated that 
the High Authority, in areas in which its 
competence -was limited, would use it with 
discretion but not negatively, and would not 
be content with the role of administrative 
bureaucrats. The Assembly adopted resolu- 
tions dealing respectively with 1) problems 
of industrial safety and hygiene and occupa- 
tional diseases, 2) improvement of workers’ 
living conditions, 3) the decisions taken at 
Messina, 4) problems of transport, and 5) a 
general policy for economic expansion. Be- 
fore adjourning, it decided to hold an extra- 
ordinary session beginning on November 22, 


1955- 
Other Matters 


Brussels conference: Following a decision 
taken at the Messina meeting of foreign 
ministers of the ECSC countries, govern- 
mental experts from the United Kingdom 
and the six member countries met on July 9 
in Brussels under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Spaak (Belgium), to consider further steps 
towards western European economic inte- 
gration. It was decided to establish three 
committees, to deal respectively with 1) the 
common market, investments and social af- 
fairs; 2) energy, including atomic energy, 
and 3) transport and public works. In 
addition, a steering committee was estab- 
lished to coordinate the work of the other 
committees. It was decided to invite certain 
European organizations, in particular the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC), the European Payments 
Union, and the Council of Europe, to be 
1955, Pp. 5; for the procés-verbal of the session and the 
texts of resolutions adopted, see Journal Officiel de la 


Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, July 
23, 1955, P. 837-850. 
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associated in the work of the committees. 
The steering committee met on July 18, 
and determined the terms of reference of the 
committees and of certain sub-committees 
which it had decided to establish. It was 
later announced that all the committees had 
met, some of them a number of times, and 
that the steering committee had resumed 
work on August 29, established a time-table 
for future meetings of the committees and 
decided that it would examine an oral re- 
port of Mr. Spaak to the ECSC foreign 
ministers on September 5.° 


Other matters: The Council of Ministers 
of ECSC met on June 8, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Rasquin (Luxem- 
bourg), and decided to recommend that 
member governments support the appoint- 
ment of a representative of the High Au- 
thority to a committee of experts to be 
established by OEEC to consider European 
policy regarding energy." 

The ECSC High Authority, it was an- 
nounced in July 1955, had completed distri- 
bution of the $100 million loan from the 
United States’ by relending to a total of 54 
firms proposing to cut production costs by 
modernization programs; due to technical 
financial problems, it was reported, it had 


proved impossible to allocate a portion of 
the United States loan to workers’ housing, 
as had been originally announced, and the 
High Authority’s housing program was 
being financed instead from European 
funds.’ It was further reported in July 1955 
that the High Authority was expected 
shortly to authorize a new joint aid program 
with the French government to assist some 
2,000 workers from four marginal steel- 
works and one marginal coal mine in 
France; the program, as proposed by the 
French government, would aid workers al- 
ready unemployed or threatened with un- 
employment as a result of plant moderniza- 
tion or shutdown forced by the threat of 
competition on the single market, and 
would include direct aid grants, compensa- 
tion, retraining, and resettlement aid and 
incentives.’ 

An appeal of the Luxembourg govern- 
ment received by the Court of ECSC on 
March 5, 1955, against an order of the High 
Authority requiring modification of the 
statutes of the official Luxembourg coal im- 
porting agency, was suspended sine die by 
the Court according to a report in July 1955; 
there were indications, the report continued, 
that the case would be settled out of court 
and the appeal dropped.’ 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


International Trade, 1954 


A report on the status and trends of in- 
ternational trade in 1954 was released by 
the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
in July 1955. During the second half of 
1954, the report noted, the value of world 


3 Council of Europe News, August 1955, p. 39; ébid., 
September 1955. p. 3. 

4 Ibid., July 1955, p. 5; for more information on the 
OEEC committee on energy, see this issue, p. 000. 

5 For more information on the loan, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 313. 

® Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, July 1955, p- 7- 

1 Ibid., p. 8. 

8 Ibid. 

1 The Contracting Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, International Trade, 1954, 
Geneva, July 1955. The report on 1953 is summarized 


exports’ had reached an all time record high 
while the volume of trade had, since before 
Korea, increased slightly more (28.5 per- 
cent) than the volume of industrial pro- 
duction (26 percent). As compared with 
1953, the world price of export goods had 
decreased slightly, due largely to lower 


in International Organization, VIII, p. 583-585. For 
information on the ninth session of the Contracting 
Parties to GATT, see ibid., IX, p. 174-178, 278-279. 
Please note that in this and future issues, information 
on the activities of GATT will be summarized in this 
section under this heading, rather than under the head- 
ing ‘“‘International Trade Organization’ in the section 
on Specialized Agencies, as in the past. 

2 “Special category’’ exports from the United States, 
that is, those which, for security reasons, are not fe- 
ported by area of destination, are not included in the 
figures used throughout the report. 
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prices for manufactures, since the prices of 
raw materials had remained essentially un- 
altered. Foodstuffs were the only category 
in which prices had increased (by 11 percent 
from 1953 to 1954) and this increase was 
entirely accounted for by coffee, cocoa and 
tea. The ratio between the price of manu- 
factured goods and primary products had, 
on the whole, remained at the pre-Korea 
level. Compared with 1950, the prices of 
raw materials in the second half of 1954 had 
increased 15 percent whereas the prices of 
foodstuffs alone had increased 38 percent. 
These factors had led to a larger increase in 
food production in industrial as compared 
to non-industrial countries and to a larger 
share of exports from industrial areas in the 
world’s total food exports. 

Since the first half of 1953, the report saw 
two outstanding features in the development 
of international trade: 1) the relative growth 
of trade within and among industrial areas 
and the relative decline in trade between 
non-industrial areas and industrial areas; 
and 2) the absence of any large-scale adverse 
effect of the recession in North America on 
the value of international trade as a whole. 
Almost the whole of the growth of trade 
within and among industrialized regions 
was, according to the report, accounted for 
by the rapid growth of trade within western 
Europe, while the relative decline in trade 
between industrial and non-industrial areas 
was due, for the most part, to the failure of 
the value of exports from non-industrial 
areas to expand. From 1953 to 1954, the 
trade balance of non-industrial areas had 
dropped from an export surplus of $1.6 
billion to an export surplus of $225 million 
in 1954. Since 1937 the share of trade 
between the two areas in total world trade 
had declined each year except 1951 (from 
55 percent in 1937 to 52.2 percent in 1954); 
if allowance was made for differences in 
price movements between primary products 
and manufactures, the decline was even 
more marked—from 58 percent in 1938 to 
53-5 percent in 1952. Trade within regions 
(that is, North America, the European 
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Sterling area, continental western Europe 
and the non-industrial areas closely asso- 
ciated with each through commercial policy) 
had remained relatively stable in value, 
whereas trade within each industrial area 
had increased in relation to total trade with- 
in the industrial world (52 percent in 1951, 
56 percent in the first half of 1953 and 58 
percent in the second half of 1954). Only 
in the North American region was this not 
the case; there, the value of trade between 
the United States and Canada had declined 
8.5 percent from the first half of 1953 to 
the first half of 1954, although still remain- 
ing higher than in 1951. 

In discussing the lack of adverse effect of 
the 1949 and 1954 North American reces- 
sions, the report noted that the volume of 
imports of raw materials into western Europe 
and into North America tended to move in 
opposite directions, except for 1952 when 
imports into both areas rose. The report 
suggested that the weakening of the prices 
of raw materials which accompanied the 
1949 recession might have been a factor 
contributing to the substantial rise in Euro- 
pean industrial production. The fact that 
no such weakening of raw materials prices 
occurred during the 1954 recession was 
partly due to the greater size of Europe’s in- 
dustrial activity in relation to that of North 
America in that year, as compared to 1949, 
and also to the fact that industrial produc- 
tion in the United States declined some- 
what less in 1954 than in 1949. Although 
the demand for the importation of raw ma- 
terials depended not only on industrial ac- 
tivity but also on such things as stock piling, 
and so forth, the two North American re- 
cessions had, according to the report, con- 
tributed to stabilizing the combined North 
American and European requirements for 
raw materials and to preventing fluctuations 
in the price of such materials even wider 
than those which had actually taken place 
since the war. 

The report stated that world production 
of raw materials in 1948-1950 was only 25 


percent higher than it had been before the 
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war whereas the volume of manufactures 
had increased 57 percent. By 1952, the 
spread between the increases in manufac- 
tures and in raw materials had widened still 
further: from 1948-1950 to 1952, world 
manufacturing production had increased by 
20 percent, and world raw materials produc- 
tion by 15 percent. “It is obvious”, the re- 
port stated, “that the problem arising from 
these divergent trends in the world’s indus- 
trial activity and its raw materials produc- 
tion is one which is likely to loom large in 
the future course of economic development 
everywhere.” 

The report also discussed the declining 
significance of western Europe’s dollar prob- 
lem and stated the view that the assumptions 
1) that European dependence on North 
American primary products was structural in 
nature, making for a chronic dollar shortage, 
and 2) that the relative instability of North 
American business conditions meant that 
any improvement in Europe’s dollar position 
should be considered as temporary at best, 
were exaggerated. This view was based on 
three considerations: 1) that there was a 
higher degree of “substitutability” than had 
been admitted; 2) that there had been con- 
siderable success in developing “dollar com- 
modities” in Europe’s overseas territories; 
and 3) that there had been a sustained de- 
velopment of European exports to North 
America since 1948, whereas imports from 
North America had not increased faster than 
internal trade within western Europe. The 
report saw little evidence that the dollar 
shortage of western Europe was structural 
in nature, and therefore chronic and irre- 
ducible, so far as merchandise account was 
concerned. 

Two aspects of protectionism were dis- 
cussed in detail—the protection of industry 
in non-industrial areas and of agriculture in 
industrial areas. These practices would lead, 
in the view of the report, to emphasis on 
industrial production in non-industrial areas, 
to the detriment of increasing food produc- 


3 International Trade, 1954, cited above, p. 16. 
*Tbid., p. 31. 


tion, and so forth, and to the insulation of 
an important sector of the economies of the 
industrial nations from the normal eco- 
nomic forces. In the opinion of the report, 
“the result of the two tendencies for the 
world as a whole must inevitably be to re- 
tard economic growth”.* 

After discussing the status of international 
trade in individual commodities, the report 
turned to examination of the barriers and 
controls in international trade. Fer coun- 
tries outside GATT and for unbound items, 
customs tariffs had tended to rise during the 
year to afford more protection to domestic 
producers. In the instances in which such 
duties had declined, the principal purpose 
had been to assist domestic producers by 
facilitating imports of materials and equip- 
ment. Export incentives, which had con- 
tinued to be an important subject of inter- 
national discussion, showed no significant 
change in character for most export incen- 
tive operations during the year. Progress 
was reported in reducing quantitative re- 
strictions, but the progress had been neither 
uniform nor universal. The report also 
stated that there had been no important 
movement toward dismantling _ bilateral 
trade agreements since 1953 but that there 
had been a trend toward alteration in the 
motivation for such agreements and in their 
structure; such agreements existed less to 
reinforce bilateral payments agreements and 
more to meet special problems arising out 
of widespread inconvertibility of currencies. 

The remainder of the report dealt with 
the activities of the Contracting Parties dur- 


ing 1954. 
Other Matters 


Pursuant to a decision taken at the ninth 
session of the Contracting Parties to GATT, 
tariff negotiations with Japan opened in 
Geneva on February 21, 1955, under the 
auspices of a GATT tariff negotiations com- 
mittee.” Eighteen of the Contracting Parties, 
including the United States, took part in the 


5 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Inter- 
national Trade News Bulletin, V, p. 60. 
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negotiations, which were concliided on 
June 7. In order to enable Japan to become 
a member of GATT, two instruments were 
drawn up during the course of the negotia- 
tions: 1) A protocol on accession, setting 
out the terms under which Japan would 
accede to GATT, and following the pattern 
of earlier protocols by which other countries 
had become members of GATT. The 
protocol, which was open for signature from 
June 7 to December 31, 1955, was to enter 
into force 30 days after it had been signed 
by Japan and favorable votes on Japan’s 
application for GATT membership had 
been received from two-thirds of the 34 
Contracting Parties. 2) A decision on acces- 
sion, which provided that a) the contracting 
parties agreed to Japan’s accession on the 
terms set out in the protocol of accession, 
and b) favorable votes on the accession from 
two-thirds of the Contracting Parties were 
to be received at GATT headquarters not 
later than August 11, 1955. On August 11, 
it was reported, the Executive Secretary of 
GATT announced that more than the re- 
quired two-thirds of the Contracting Parties 
had cast favorable votes on the decision for 
the accession of Japan.’ According to the 
press, however, it was announced on Sep- 
tember 12 that while all 34 Contracting 
Parties had voted in favor of Japan’s acces- 
sion, 14 had given notice that they would 
exclude their trade with Japan from the 
provisions of GATT under Article 35 of 
the Agreement. The 14 countries—Aus- 


tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
6 Ibid., p. 255. 
™ Department of State Press Release 508, August 22, 
1955. 


8 New York Times, September 13, 1955. 
* Ibid., March 22, 1955; Department of State Press 
Release 155, March 21, 1955. 


France, Haiti, India, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Union of South 
Africa and the United Kingdom—consti- 
tuted a larger proportion of GATT’s mem- 
bership than had been anticipated, and the 
fact that the approving vote was unanimous 
showed, in the view of one observer, that 
there had been a behind-the-scenes com- 
promise between the supporters of Japan’s 
membership and those governments which 
had opposed it.” 

Protocols amending the existing GATT 
and an agreement establishing a permanent 
organization to administer GATT (Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation) were signed 
on behalf of the United States on March 21, 
1955; it was emphasized, however, that 
while under existing legislation the United 
States President had authority to commit the 
United States to the amended rules of the 
existing GATT, United States entry into the 
proposed permanent organization would be 
contingent upon approval of the United 
States Congress.” During June 1955, the 
Australian government announced its deci- 
sion to accept the revisions of GATT and 
the new permanent organization, but only 
subsequent to ratification by the United 
States and United Kingdom,” and corre- 
spondence was later made public by the 
United States government which indicated 
that consideration of the proposed Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation would be de- 
ferred by the United States Congress until 
1956." 


10 The Times (London), June 3, 1955. 
11 Press Release for the United States President, July 


15, 1955- 
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